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TELEPHONY 
Taught by Correspondence 
Illustrated Bulletin giving full information sent free on request 


UNDREDS of aspiring young and middle-aged men in all walks of life know 
what the instruction of the American School of Correspondence is. Other 
hundreds need just such instruction to enable them to get on in life. To bring 

to the attention of draftsmen, sheet metal workers, mechanical engineers, architects, 
drawing teachers and others interested in drawing, the standard of our instruc- 
tion, we have compiled from the regular instruction papers in our Drawing Courses, ’ 
a practical treatise under the title of 


of DRAWING 


In Two Volumes. 900 Pages. 


NINE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, including full page plates, sections, 


diagrams, and folding plates. 
(0 0 or two monthly pay- 
ments of $3.00 each. 
—— Single volumes 
$3.00 each. .. .. .«. 

( 


Money 





On receipt of this amount (Address Room 134 L,) and the 


on 


names of two persons whom you know to be interested in our 
courses (designating the subject), the books will be sent express 
prepaid with the privilege of returning within ten days if not 
satisfactory and money refunded. 

The regular examination questions of the School are bound 
into each volume to test the reader’s knowledge. A compendium 
of such practical value and covering so many branches of drawing 
has never before been offered. The separate volumes necessary 
to cover the ground would easily cost $15.00. We are offering it 
substantially at cost, believing it will be the means of interesting 
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Mechanical Drawing, by Prof. E. Kenison, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston. 
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Shades and Shadows, by Prof. H. W. Gardner, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 
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Pen and Ink Rendering, by D. A. Gregg, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Materials, Values, Accents, Faults, Rendering by Shadows only, 
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Perspective Drawing, by Prof. W. H. Lawrence, Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology. 
Principles, Station Point, Vanishing Points, Ground Line, Horizon Line, 
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Architectural Lettering, by F. C. Brown, Architect, Boston. 

Study of Old Examples, Forms, Proportions,Composition, Spacing, Full 





Page Examples Greek, Roman, Gothic, Renaissance, Office Lettering. 
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1o You Need Money, or An Education? 


Could you not make good use of one of the articles mentioned below? 


so, it will pay you to read carefully the following announcements. 
those who know how good a magazine Success 1s and can speak enthusiastically of it to others. 
the opportunity which has been taken advantage of by those of our workers whose pictures are given below. 
[hey have turned their enthusiasm for Success into dollars by definite, well-directed effort, during that portion of the 
year when outdoor work is most agreeable and when our readers have the greatest amount of spare time. 


iat 
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GEO. A. DEEL 
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J.C. RUNDLES 


his 


001 work to good effect. 





To Any College Without 
Cost 


rhaps you long for an education in some 
sular branch in which you are ambitious 
sel, but lack the necessary means to put 
elf through college. 
his is the case, you need not be troubled 
er, for the Success Bureau of Education 
provide you with not. only your tuition, but 
with the means to pay for your living ex- 
s while in school. During the past two 
Success has put dozens of young people 
gh college, and the number annually pro- 
| with scholarships is constantly growing. 
is what one young man says :— 


1m glad to say that I am now in Earlham 
e, Richmond, Indiana, reaping the benefits of 
ess Scholarship given me for securing sub- 
s to the magazine Success. If some fairy 
d me before I started to work for SUCCEss 
was going to win monthly cash prizes to the 
f $305, also second prize of $200 in the season 
for June, July, August, and September, to- 
with a scholarship (worth $215,) for only five 
s’ work, I would have considered it as some- 
mpossible, at least for me, as I had only 
three weeks’ previous experience in such 
t the time I took hold of Success. But we do 
w what we can accomplish until we have 
effort. I do not wish to leave the impres- 
ut wonders can be accomplished in this line 
rk without special effort, for Success teaches 
to gain true success in any line of work, we 
ut forth good, honest effort. If anyone is 
to do that, I can assure him that he will be 
aid for his work. Furthermore, practical ex- 
invaluable in after life, will be gained, 
is is experience which can not be?gained in 
not 1. 

shall be glad to give any information in my 
those who wish to inquire further as to my 

-e in this work. Very respectfully, 

“J. C. RUNDLES.” 


Write and tell us what school you desire to 
1, the particular course of study you want 
rsue, and the amount of time at your dis- 

for the necessary work in earning your 

larship. If you are in doubt as to the 

er institution, our booklet will help you. 

ntains a list of several hundred schools 

und colleges with which we have special ar- 
angements for placing students. 





Would You Earn Money 
This Summer? 


Salesmanship of any kind is good training for 
the future. If you contemplate a business 
career, you will most certainly have to ap- 
ply it in your work to some extent. By brush- 
ing against people and learning their peculiar- 
ities and how to overcome them, one is often, 
early in life, able to make more progress to- 
ward success winning than can be measured 
by years of mere office or factory work. ‘' Go 
into the world and study it,’’ ought to be the 
determination of everybody anxious to succeed. 
If this is true of salesmanship in general, how 
much more true is it of that salesmanship 
which has to do with literary treasures such as 
are found in‘Success? What greater favor 
can you do a friend or neighbor than to bring 
Success into his or her life to brighten, cheer, 
and inspire? What more dignified employ- 
ment is there than making a business of doing 
this, particularly when that business can be 
made self-supporting, profitable, and a means 
to an end? 


Field work for Success is profitable,— highly 
profitable. Not only do we pay larger com- 
missions than most magazines for securing 
subscriptions, but we also offer to our represen- 
tatives monthly and season cash prizes which 
largely increase their earnings. Many of our 
best workers are earning from $150 to $250 
a month, and others, giving only a part of their 
time, almost as much. We are offering a 
special series of prizes for spring and summer 
work which will be most attractive to you, and 
which ought to mean that anyone who takes up 
the work will have large sums of money in the 
bank the coming fall for any purpose he may 
have in mind. 


Write us and we will tell you all about it. 
We will send you our list of prizes, our com- 
mission rates, our suggestions and instructions 
for canvassing, and all the necessary parapher- 
nalia for your work. Write to-day. 





Do You Want Any of 
These Things? 
Do You Want to 
Play 
PIT? 


r 
Golf 
Croquet 


Baseball 
Football 
Tennis 


Do You Want to 


Fence 
Skate 
Camp 
Exercise 


Box 
Fish 
Shoot 
Hunt 


Do You Want 
A Camera 
A Hammock 


A Chafing Dish 
A Microscope 
A Telescope 
A Set of Silver Spoons 
A Dinner Set 
A Rifle 
A Watch 
A Musical Instrument 


A Pyrograph Outfit 


IN OTHER WORDS 


Do you want to have genuine, hearty fun this 
summer, or do you want to study nature in any 
one of a hundred ways? If so, send to us for our 


1904 REWARD BOOK 


It is brimful of the finest articles—things suit- 
able for out-door sports, in-door games, personal 
use and adornment, household luxuries and neces- 
sities, and books,—nearly everything to be found 
in New York's great marts of trade. 

No postage is necessary to get this book. We 
it to you on receipt of a postal-card request. 


send 








For full detailed information on any of the above subjects, can- 
vassing material, or authority to solicit subscriptions, address 


THE SUCCESS CIRCULATION BUREAU, Washington Square, New York. 
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CLEVELAND MOFFETT FRANK FAYANT. 


Some of 


notice the discrimination with which the 
writers of the April issue were selected. An 

editor can feel no greater satisfaction than to know 
that he has chosen the right man for the right 
place. For instance, when an article on science is 
required, a writer must be selected who under- 
stands the subject from its various standpoints, 
and at the same time is able to present it so that 
it will appeal, in the broadest sense, to the minds 
of those who do not understand its technicalities. 
That is why we secured Cleveland Moffett to write 
the opening article on radium. Mr. Moffett spent 
many months in Paris, most of them in the home 
of M. and Mme. Pierre Curie, the discoverers of 
radium. In order to acquaint himself fully with 
the workings of the new metal, he became a pupil 
of the Curies’and paid them ten dollars a day, 
for a two-hour lesson, in order to fully equip 
himself for the task of writing such an article as 
appears in thisissue. So much has been said about 
radium, so many wild stories have been floated 
regarding its alleged wonders, that we are glad to 
give to the world what may readily be consid- 
ered the fairest and most unbiased statement 
ever presented of this important scientific factor. 
Walter Wellman was selected to write the ar- 
ticle about the presidential possibilities who are 
crowding into the lime light this year, because he 
has a larger grasp on public affairs and public men 
than many other writers in America. Mr.Wellman 
lives in Washington, D. C., where he follows the 
duties of a journalist. He looks upon everything 
from a thoroughly unprejudiced view-point. He 
has no politics; he is neither Republican, Demo- 
crat, Prohibitionist, oreven Mugwump. Every man 
mentioned in his article has been closely studied, 
and you may feel certain that when Mr. Wellman 


W* trust that the readers of Success will 





A. J. WATERHOUSE 





MRS. WASHBURNE 


says a thing it’s so. All men appear alike to his 
eye, and he judges them from the absolute stand- 

int of their own abilities. To sit down and chat 
or an hour with Mr. Wellman is like reading a 
book which opens up the inner mysteries of the 
diplomatic world. 

Simeon Ford was requested to furnish the article 
on the art of after-dinner speaking, because, per- 
haps, he is the most laughter-provoking, post- 
prandial orator in our country. For many years 
this quiet, unobtrusive man would appear at a 
little gathering where he was asked to ‘‘make a 
few remarks.” One night a reporter dropped in, 
and Mr. Ford’s wit struck him so foroetully thata 
column of it appeared in his paper the next day. 
To make a long story short, there is never a big 
banquet given in NewYorkCity but Mr. Ford’s pres- 
ence is sought. Every man likes to think that he can 
say afew wordsafteradinner. Itisarareartand a 
gentle accomplishment, and to any who feel that 
they are unequal to sucha task, Mr. Ford's kindly 
and humorous advice should be of some benefit. 

Frank Fayant is a young writer whose first maga- 
zine work appeared in Success. He has the rare 
aes of being a man who can marshal facts and 

gures that seem dry and abstruse and present 
them in a way that glitters with romance and 
interest. This is one of the most abused arts of 
magazine literature. When Mr. Fayant undertook 
the article on the department-store and mail-order 
business in the United States he found that a great 
many of the large concerns were unwilling,at first, 
to give him any facts. He presented his claims so 
effectively, however, that he finally secured the 
most thorough and reliable information. While 
some statements that he makes seem to be nothing 
more than fairy tales, such as the exporting of a 
church in its entirety (except the preacher,) from 
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the Contributors to This 








NIXON WATERMAN 


Issue 


Chicago, to the heart of Africa, we can safely 
assure our readers that everything contained in 
his remarkable article is absolutely true. 

Marion Foster Washburne continues her inter- 
estin we ane on the “bringing up” of children, 
entitled ‘‘As the Twig Is Bent,” which are of 
special value to mothers,—and fathers as well. 

ts. Washburne treats this important subject in 
such a plain, simple, and practical manner, that 
its value is doubly enhanced. 

This number is rich in fiction. Theshort stcries 
are ‘‘Areopagus, of Freeport, U.S.A.,” by William 
Hamilton Osborne, ‘‘An Aérial Providence,” by 
Alvah Milton Kerr, and ‘‘ Waggs, the ‘ Weak Sis- 
ter,’” by George Daulton. Mr. Osborne isa young 
lawyer of Newark, New Jersey, who began writing 
short stories as a pastime, about two years ago, 
but has been so successful that he has sold over 
two hundred of them since then. Mr. Kerr isa 
writer of railroad stories of courage and daring, 
and Mr. Daulton is a new man in the short-stor 
field. Mr. Altsheler, the author of our serial, 
‘*Guthrie of ‘ The Times,’ ” needs no introduction. 

The poetry in this issue is worthy of special at- 
tention. Nixon Waterman, whose beautiful triolet, 
‘“‘A Rose to the Living,” is one of the American 
classics, contributes ‘‘The Sculptor.” Alfred J. 
Waterhouse, whose homely songs appeal so 
strong to human nature, contributes ‘‘ The Peo- 
ple o oonbeam Land.” Ernest Neal Lyon’s 
**Stand Firm,” and William J. Lampton’s ‘‘ Op- 

rtunity Speaks," are worthy of their authors. Mr. 

ampton’s is ina humorous strain. He, person- 
ally, does not care to have his verses called poetry, 
but dubs them ‘‘ yawps,” There is a wide chasm 
between a ‘“‘yawp” and a poem, we admit, but 
there is a good deal of honest philosophy in what 
Mr. Lampton writes. ; 


WALTER WELLMAN 
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About Renewals 


Svsscrrpers to Success whose subscriptions expire with 

this issue will find this paragraph marked in blue pencil, 
and will also find a renewal blank for their convenience in 
remitting. Renewal orders should be sent so that they 
may be received by us not later than April 15th, in order 
to be certain of receiving our May number (ready April 
25th). Advantage may be taken of magazine and book 
clubbing offers appearing in this issue by those sending us 
their renewals. 

New subscribers will please take notice that we can not 
guarantee to supply copies of the current issue after the 
tenth day of each month, as the greatly increased demand 
for Success is exhausting our editions shortly after publication. 

Address all orders for subscriptions to 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY 
Universiry Buitpinc New Yorx Crry 





Vance Thompson’s Diplomatic Mysteries 


The first of this important series of interesting 
and instructive papers will appear in our May 
issue. Mr. Thompson has just returned from a 
long tour of Europe, whither he went as the special 
representative of Success to secure the da/a for 
his ‘* mysteries.” Mr. Thompson is a clever writer 
whose knowledge of men and affairs is the envy 
of many journalists. His papers will contain 
revelations of the inner history of recent inter- 
national puzzles, which have attracted the atten- 
tion of the world and which have heretofore been 
recorded only in a superficial manner. 

, ” a 

The Success Portfolio of this issue contains half- 
tone reproductions of the photographs of the lead- 
ing presidential and vice-presidential possibilities 
of 1904. 





Our Advertising Guarantee 


WE desire to announce that, having exercised the greatest 

care in admitting to Success the advertisements of 
responsible and honest concerns only, we will absolutely 
guarantee our readers against loss due to fraudulent mis- 
representation in any advertisement appearing in this issue. 
It is a condition. of this guarantee that all claims for losses 
sustained shall be made within at least sixty days after the 
appearance of the advertisement complained of; that the 
reader shall mention in his communications to advertisers 
that he is acting upon an advertisement appearing in Suc- 
cess for April; and that the honest bankruptcy of an 
advertiser, occurring after the printing of an advertisement 
by us, shall not entitle the reader to recover loss from us, 
but only to our best services in endeavoring to secure the 
return of the money. We can not, moreover, hold our- 
selves responsible for the accuracy of ordinary ‘‘ trade talk,’” 
nor for the settling of minor disputes or claims between 
advertiser and reader. 
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Experimenting on a patient with radium rays, in the laboratory of Dr. Danlos, in Paris 


The Sense and the 


Nonsense about Radium 


What (hs: Diccesecers of the Mysterious Metal and Other 
Leading Experts Claim that It Will really Accomplish 


CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


[Illustrated with photographs taken specially for "Success" by the author] 


HEN I was in Paris, last summer, securing facts and information about 
radium, I met an old friend, the correspondent of a New York daily, 

who was also writing about the new wonder, and was greatly amused because 
I spent so much time getting my facts. He didn’t see the use of it. 

‘«But,’’ I said, ‘‘it’s a difficult subject, and hard to make clear.’’ 

‘©H’m!’’ said he, ‘‘I interviewed M. Curie two days ago and cabled a 
column yesterday. You've been two weeks on your story.’’ 

‘«Three,’’ said I, and then I assured him that I still felt unprepared and 
intended to take lessons in radium phenomena from M. Curie’s assistant, 


before putting pen to paper. Thus, only, could I do the subject rull justice. 

‘«What, pay for lessons ?’’ he exclaimed, incredulously. 

‘«Why not?’’ said I. ‘These people are busy with their work; why 
should n’t we pay them, if we interrupt them?’’ 

So, for another week, I went back and forth along the quiet old streets 
beyond the Pantheon; I watched M. Curie and his associates at their experi- 
ments with radium, and gained certain qualifications for writing about this 
strange and baffling element. This, perhaps, justifies me now in pointing 
out some of the inaccuracies and exaggerations touching radium that are 








n our newspapers, these days, and are bringing discredit upon a valuable discovery. 
ere are two causes of errors: first, a widespread credulity (in this age which calls 
eptical,) as to any kind of miracles, if they come in the name of science; 
d, a tendency which is quite American to confuse what may be with what is. 
hanged the bonds of our belief, and are so eager for new bonds that we 
rcely wait while science forges them. This is natural. Science has done so 
r us in recent generations—giving us steam and electricity, sulphuric ether, 
one, the X-rays, and the rest,—that there seems no limit to what it may be- 
1 scientist fails to ‘‘make good,’’ we promptly forget his promise because we are 
sted in the announcement of a Chicago physician that he sees no reason why 
fe may not be prolonged indefinitely, since he has done something or other with 
e sea urchin. ‘After all,’’ we say, ‘‘why not?’’ Then follow consumption cures, 
res, and liquid air with a perpetual-motion attachment and shares on the market. 
hear of things that Tesla is going to do, of wonderful storage batteries that must 
re the automobile industry, but somehow never work, and of a ‘‘distance 
hat will transmit vision over wires and allow anxious wives in Cincinnati to actually 
husbands in New York,—I remember myself being sent off posthaste to Austria, 
s ago, after this particular device of madness, which they called the ‘ telelectro- 
and all the papers said the claims about it were true, yet nothing ever came of it. 
y enough, these failures to ‘‘ make good’’ seem only to stimulate our willingness 
e. We are like gamblers who reason that the red must turn up soon, and each 
sage from the laboratory—anybody’s laboratory,—finds a cohort of zealous 
especially if it be a message of healing to the sorely afflicted. There are the 
nd the wickedness of it, for sufferers by tens of thousands put vain trust in these 
nouncements, these deceptions of half knowledge, and believe that now, at 
are to be rid of their ills. Think of the man-whose wife is stricken with 
nd who is assured, on the authority of distinguished names, (and this happens 
t radium will cure cancer, and then finds that there was some mistake: the 
sunderstood what the doctor said, or the doctor was over-sanguine, and the fact 
radium will only cure some cancers—sometimes/! Think of the consumptives, 
»f them, who are told (as they have been told,) that radio-active air will conquer 
lad It seems very simple: radium kills germs, hence radio-active air taken 
lungs must destroy a germ disease. But again investigation leads to disappoint- 
ere is need of more experiments; there is lack of radium, and anyhow the thing 
ful. Radium may cure consumption, some day, or it may not; it certainly will 
and the man who has the disease wants to be cured now, —or let alone. 


Eminent Physicians Doubt that Radium Has Cured Consumption 


1k thus positively about the cure of consumption by radium because I know of 
ne shrewd speculator in human misery who proposes soon to start a sort of 
ynsumption farm where he will advertise to do wonders for affected lungs by 
radio-active air,—and handsome fees. No doubt, if he sets up his establish- 
Colorado or the Adirondacks, his patients may be benefited,—-with the radium 
ut it. Eventually the radium may do good, for the theory may prove sound, but 
10uld know that thus far there is an entire lack of evidence from reputable physi- 
show that radium has actually cured cases of consumption. Years must pass before 
ive any certain knowledge on the subject. There must be a massing of evidence 
ny hospitals, and time to take note of relapses. Think what a slow, insidious dis- 
sumption is! Remember the Koch consumption cure which did not cure! Re- 
what the X-rays were to do for consumption, but did not do! 
should it ultimately be shown that consumption may be cured by the use of 
ve air, there still remains the problem of finding a sufficient supply of radium 
w these precious properties upon the air. Great quantities of this air would be 
think of the army of consumptives!—and there is very little radium in the 
nly an ounce or so of the highly purified product, and that is enormously 
To be sure, we read of radium deposits in various parts of America, and 
| that soon, with better processes of refining, the price will fall from a million 
pound, or thereabouts, to something reasonable. As a matter of fact the price 
has been steadily advancing for the past six months, as is shown by figures 
have from the largest radium importer in New York, who informs me that a 
»f radium (ten milligrams,) which to-day sells for two hundred dollars would 
t only seventy-five dollars four months ago, and only sixty dollars six months 
s is because the Austrian government has refused to export any more of the 
ide refuse from its uranium mines in Bohemia, and this refuse is practically 
supply of radium in the world. The radium deposits elsewhere, as in Saxony, 
and Colorado, are far inferior to these, and, furthermore, America is far 
France in the practical business of refining radium. The Frenchmen have 
t this for two years or more, and have learned by patient experiment to produce 
f an intensity of one million, five hundred thousand, whereas our best result, so 
in learn, is radium exactly one thousandth as powerful,—that is, of only fifteen 
intensity. I recommend to the careful consideration of our radium specialists 
ographs accompanying this article, for they are the only set, I believe, thus far 
l, that actually represent M. Curie’s processes of purifying radium. 


The X-rays May Prove more Effective in the Treatment of Cancer 


s now consider what radium will do for cancer, since it is constantly mentioned 
ynnection. What can radium do for this scourge? It is good to know that here, at 
nay do something, although we may not accept the editorial statement of a 

New York daily that ‘‘radium is likely to prove the most effective weapon against 

t has yet been found.’’ The fact is that radium must be counted less effective 
uncer than the X-rays, and the only superiority of radium treatment for cancer 

y treatment lies in the fact that some cancers are so placed as to make it 
for the surgeon to reach them with the X-rays, whereas a small radium tube, 
its more convenient form, may be applied successfully. Were it not for this 

“ht say that the X-ray treatment of cancer is always preferable to the radium 
since it is much quicker. Dr. Robert Abbe, an eminent New York surgeon, 
me that it is eight or ten times quicker. 
recently told me of his own investigations with radium and allowed me to assist 
reatment of a very malignant cancer with some radium of an intensity of three 
thousand. This cancer, one of the deadly sarcomatous type, had attacked the 
w of an unfortunate young man, and the tissues inside the mouth were so swollen 
lower front teeth were seen below the level of the cancerous growth and were 
osened through the destruction of the jawbone. This was a case where it would 

n difficult, not to say impossible, to treat the cancer with X-rays, and here Dr. 
ytained most encouraging results with radium. A single application of the little 
yperly guarded with a fold of lead to protect the healthy tissues, lessened the 

n a marked degree, and greatly improved the condition of the inner mouth. 
nt applications led to continued improvement, and Dr. Abbe hoped—yet he 
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M. Curie, making a delicate measurement 





Emptying uranite powder into a caldron.—The first act of purifying 





The solution. is decanted into barrels, where the mud containing radium settles 
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M. Curie’s intricate apparatus for measuring radio-adtivity 











An expert finally removes traces of lead from the radium solttion 
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affirmed nothing, but hoped,—that a cure might be effected, if due care were exercised. 

I watched this operation with a poignant interest, for the patient was a young man, 
almost a boy,—he had trusting blue eyes and a girl's complexion, —who must certainly die 
a frightful death within a year unless this pinch of white powder in a piece of glass could 
save him. Surgery had done nothing, and the X-rays had done nothing, but radium might 
do something. Yet we must wait months to be sure, and then other months to see that there 
would be no recurrence of the cancer. I may add that the radium was applied, in this in- 
stance, for periods of an hour, or of an hour and a half, at a time, whereas the application 
of the X-rays, had it been possible to use them, would have been limited to a few minutes. 

Dr. Abbe mentioned another interesting case of a man attacked by epithelial cancer 
simultaneously in both ears. This offered an excellent opportunity for a comparative test, 
and the doctor proceeded to treat one ear with X-rays and the other ear with radium, In 
each case a seemingly perfect cure was effected, the only difference being that each radium 
application lasted half an hour, while those of the X-rays lasted two or three minutes apiece. 

On the whole, then, we aré ‘justified in believing that most cases of superficial cancer 
may be cured by radium, although the same cases might equally be cured, and more quickly, 
(when within reach,) by the X-rays. As for sensational statements that radium will cure 
rheumatism, stomach troubles, and various other diseases, we may pass them over as abso- 
lutely premature. Furthermore, certain deep-seated cancers may be cured by radium when 
it is possible to introduce the little radium tubes through the natural openings of the body. 
That, no doubt, is a great deal, but it is very different from the sweeping assertion that 
radium is an absolute cure for cancer. There are many cancers, especially deep-seated 
ones “away from natural openings, which can be cured neither by radium nor by X-rays, 
nor by any other known means. 


Only a Delicate Thermometer Can Detect the Heat of Radium 


I might linger over the radium treatment for /«fus and other skin diseases, but 
such cures by radium (even when certain,) offer no particular advantage over similar 
cures made by X-rays or by Finsen lamps. So we may pass on to the physical side of 
the subject and see how much truth there is in the marvelous claims made for radium 
in this direction. In the first place, we hear that radium gives forth heat and light 
ceaselessly and without waste. This is only a manner of speech, for even the most 
devout believers in this physical miracle admit that there is some waste, and their most 
startling calculation provides that a given quantity of radium shall lose one millionth 
part of its bulk in a thousand million years. This estimage is so obviously fantastic that 
we may pass it over with a smile. Who are we, that we should discuss what will be 
happening in a thousand million years? How do we know that the waste of radium 
goes on uniformly? Indeed, the latest theory assumes that radium is a metal that we 
happen to have caught, so to speak, in a transition state, a period of atomic disintegration 
that may be of comparatively brief duration, and perhaps in so short a time as ten 
thousand years this tortured element may have established a new atomic equilibrium for 
itself, and may then be once more behaving itself after the normal-habit of metals. 

As to the actual light and heat that radium gives forth, I must say that these phenom- 
ena are distinctly disappointing. The light is a faint glow, nothing more, and any school- 
boy can produce a brighter one by rubbing a phosphorus match on his sleeve. The heat 
is so slight that only a delicate thermometer can detect it. 

I had the pleasure of attending the ‘‘ radium dinner’’ given recently by the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and there I saw the latest wonders of radium, including 
‘‘radium cocktails,’’ radium paint, and a ‘‘perpetual-motion’’ machine driven by the 
tireless energy of radium. Well, the radium paint was a joke,—just the old-fashioned 
luminous paint, with no radium in it, which was a pity, as it shone beautifully and im- 
pressed the reporters. The one hundred and fifty radium cocktails (there were tiny tubes 
of low-grade radium in the glasses,) gave out less light when the room was darkened than 
half a dozen healthy fireflies would give in a New Jersey field. As for the ‘‘ perpetual- 
motion '’ machine, it would n’t work, the chairman saying that it was ‘‘ stuck,’’ which was 
a little discouraging, as we had all read in the papers that the thing would run forever! 

I would not seem wanting in respect for commendable efforts and enthusiasm, but 
surely we may protest against this wave of radium overstatement. Here is a Russian 
scientist who would have us believe (so the papers say,) that radium will,;shortly put an 
end to war, since it may be used to explode battle ships from the shore! What a chance 
was lost at Port Arthur! Here is another Russian making that old promise for radium 
(one frequently mentioned,) that it will determine sex! Here is a Paris doctor confident 
that radium will cure blindness! Here is a professor who declares that radium phe- 
nomena overthrow the atomic theory, and another who would prove by radium that the 
transmutation of metals is possible, and that, after all, we may change our copper kettles 
into gold! These things may be true, as anything may be true, but their positive 
announcement, as we get it almost daily, is premature, to say the least. I yield to no one 
in my admiration for the Curies and their great discovery, but I suppose that the world 
will go on very much as it has, in spite of radium. I fear people will continue to suffer 
and die in spite of radium, and doubt if the laws of existence or of matter will be very 
seriously disturbed because we have some pinches of a white powder that behaves queerly. 


In Certain Cases of Blindness It May Prove Valuable 


In my summary of improbabilities I overlooked one real service that radium may 
render in certain cases of blindness. There is no virtue in radium to restore the sight, 
but it may furnish an accurate and precious indication whether, as in cataract, the optic 
nerve is or is not intact, and whether or not an operation may be undertaken with chances 
of success. It is true that radium rays will affect the optic nerve through an opaque 
cornea, or even through the bones of the head. M. Curie tried this experiment on me in 
a darkened room, and with eyes tightly closed I had the distinct sensation of a light 
inside my head when he placed a radium tube first in my closed eyelids and then to my 
forehead. It appears that the rays penetrate the head and set up a kind of internal 
phosphorescence in the liquids of the eyeball. Needless to say, there is danger attaching 
to such experiments. 

This, by the way, is only one of many dangers that radium carries in its train. 
Every experimenter knows what deep and painful sores result from its contact with the 
body. A few grains of it are sufficient to destroy life in eggs, plants, mice, rabbits, and 
other creatures, if there be sufficient exposure to the rays. The authorities all agree that 
larger quantities of radium might be fatal to men, the lesser effects including blindness, 
paralysis, and destruction of the skin. So, even if radium should become cheap and 
abundant, there would remain the question whether, in its general use, it might not do us 
more harm than good. 

If I were asked what has impressed me most in this whole investigation, I should say 
that it is the simple, modest way in which the Curies and their associates in Paris speak of 
their discovery. M. Curie answers half your questions about radium with ‘' Je n’ en sais , 
rien,’*—‘*I do not know.’’ M. Danysz, at the Pasteur Institute, in much the same way, will 
show you his rows of little cages where various small creatures, such as mice, guinea pigs, 
etc., are undergoing radium treatment, and will tell you what he hopes to do, but he makes 
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few affirmations, and says quite frankly that he 
knows very little about radium. Yet he is counted 
one of the world’s great authorities in his particu- 
lar line. Equally guarded is Dr. Danlos, of the 


St. Louis Hospital, (Paris,) who was using ‘‘nine 
hundred thousand radium’’ on skin diseases be- 
fore various doctors in this country who now are 
trumpeting their radium achievements had ever 
heard of the metal. 


The Experts often Know more than the Discoverers 


| talked with him on several occasions, and 

saw him treat a /wfus patient with radium, but I 
could not get from him more than this, that he 
thought radium would cure Aspus, that it looked 
s if it had already cured a number of cases, and 

that there was reason to believe that it might do for 


lupus a\\ that the Finsen lamps would do for it, 
and do it more quickly and more simply, but that 
there had been some relapses and some failures, 


and, anyhow, it was too soon to make sweeping 
statements that might only arouse false hopes. 
his is the attitude of all the really big men who 
really know, whether here or abroad, but some- 
how one feels a very different attitude in our 
‘‘radium experts;’’ they seem so sure of what they say, and they say so 
much, that one would think that we understand the subject better than 
the Frenchmen. No doubt our newspapers are partly responsible for this, 
yet we are responsible for the newspapers, and, anyway, I don’t sup- 
se that, as a nation, we err on the side of excessive modesty. Our 
military experts would explain the war in Manchuria 
much better than those waging it, would they not? 
Our musical experts certainly know more about 
‘*Parsifal’’ than Wagner knew, so why should not 
ir radium experts understand radium phenomena 
better than the Curies? Who are the Curies, pray? 
Let me say this about them: they are very re- 
irkable people, not only for what they have done 
bring glory to France, but also for what they 
are,—a fine man and a splendid woman. There is 
a great lesson for women in the brave struggle of that 
poor Polish girl, Mlle.Sklodowska. Desperately poor 


she was, and alone in Paris, an eager student hunger- 





Dr. Danlos and assistants, treating a lupus 
patient with radium 





M. Curie’s arm, showing a scar resulting 


from a radium sore 
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ing for knowledge and ready to bear all things in 
the execution of her purpose. Few know the 
privation and humiliation endured by young 
women who come from distant countries to the 
French capital, determined to pursue advanced 
studies at the Sorbonne or the College de France. 
Sometimes they almost starve. I myself knew 
such a student who literally lived on ten dollars 
a month, and later took distinguished honors in 
chemistry. The first signal success gained by 
Mlle. Sklodowska came when she entered the lists 
in competitive examination for higher mathe- 
matics against all comers, including the best stu- 
dents from the famous women’s school at Sévres. 


They Found Wisdom before They Discovered Radium 

Her opponents were fresh from the coaching 
of the most skillful professors in France, while 
she prepared herself, but, when the papers were 
read, it was Mlle. Sklodowska first, and the rest 
nowhere, for they were simply crushed by her 
brilliant superiority. In sustaining her recent 
thesis for the doctor's degree before the French 
Faculty of Sciences, (her subject being radium,) 
it was quite clear that not one of her examiners 
could cope with her on this new ground, ev ground,—where she was not a 
pupil, but a master; not a follower, but a discoverer! 

Such is the woman who for years has worked with M. Curie, his wife 
and fellow scientist, in the attainment of this great goal. Together they 
have given radium to the world. They have been poor and obscure, and 
now they are honored and acclaimed, yet one feels 
that it matters little to them,—they go on living as 
they have lived in the modest home way down by 
the southern fortifications on the ill-famed outer 
boulevard, haunted at night by plunderers and har- 
pies. Money does not interest them, fame is a bub- 
ble, and radium itself is only an incident in their 
work, a proof of their love of work. M. Curie is one 
of those men—there are many such in Paris,—who 
have so sweet and sane a philosophy that their gen- 
eral serenity is scarcely influenced by the world’s 
verdict of failure or of triumph. I am sure that he 
discovered wisdom long before he discovered radium! 


Social Precedence in Washington Official Life 


JOHN GILMER SPEED 


[7 is a rare thing for a season to pass in Washington without some annoy- 
ing disturbance of the serenity of social life due to a misunderstanding 
as to the relative rank of those in different branches of the public service. 
Rank in the army and in the navy is fixed by regulation, and long custom 
has also established it. So here there need never be any clash; but there 
for where there is a disposition to fight it does not even take two to 
make a quarrel. General Grant’s story about General Braxton Bragg illus- 
rates this. General Bragg, when a captain of artillery in the old army, 
ut a post commanded by General John E. Wool, then an old man. 
Officers were scarce, so Bragg had to act, in addition to commanding his 
company, as adjutant of the post and post commissary. As post commis- 
sary he issued some beef to himself as company commander; in the latter 
apacity he rejected the beef as unfit for soldiers to eat; as commissary he 
replied, tartly, that it was the best beef he could get; as company com- 
mander he referred the correspondence to himself as adjutant, and as 
adjutant he passed it along to General Wool. That old gentleman read 
the papers in the case with amazement, and, sending for the captain- 
commissary-adjutant, said: ‘‘Captain Bragg, you have quarreled with every 
man in the army, and now you.are trying to quarrel with yourself !*’ 

So we see that real ability can render axioms obsolete. When the 
Spanish-American War was over and Dewey had reached Washington with 
the rank of admiral, which ranks with the army grade of general, some 
busy meddlers tried to stir up trouble as to which should have the Zas, 
Admiral George Dewey or Lieutenant General Nelson A. Miles. Nothing 
came of it, however, as the army being the older organization, precedes the 
navy, and Dewey conceded this without a contest. But there is little 
chance of trouble where rank is a matter of regulation. It is where there 
is no regulation that misunderstandings and embarrassments arise. The 
three codrdinate branches of the government—the legislative, the judicial, 
and the executive,—have their official functions described and determined 
by the fundamental law. The makers of the constitution did not see fit to 
meddle with social usages, though they did spend some time in debating 
whether the president should be called ‘‘his majesty,’’ ‘‘his highness,’’ 

‘ nightiness,’’ or ‘*his excellency.’’ We have had to settle these per- 
plexities ourselves or let them be unsettled. They are still unsettled, which 
is rather a pity, as unsettled conditions promote bad manners, and bad 
manners disturb the peace at home and provoke contempt abroad. 


The Supreme Court Judges Felt that They Should Precede the Foreign Ambassadors 


The most recent exhibition of bad manners due to the unsettled condi- 
tion as to official social status in Washington was when the President sas 
holding a reception for the members of the supreme court The line of 
justices was interrupted in its progress by the master of ceremonies so that 
some foreign ambassadors might reach the President first. Here was the 
mischief to pay. Which outranks, supreme court judges or foreign 
ambassadors? Say the judges, ‘‘We are a coérdinate part of the govern- 
ment;’’ say the ambassadors, ‘‘ We represent our sovereigns!’’ Who is to 
decide? In this instance, the judges say that the reception was for them 
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and therefore they were the guests to be honored. There may be some- 
thing in that; but that Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller and Justice John 
M. Harlan should care to take it to the notice of the President seems most 
amazing. The President is a very busy man, with his hands and his head 
full of affairs of importance; surely he might be spared this kind of annoy- 
ance. But he was not. Even so well rounded a man as the chief justice, 
a veteran who keeps his nature sweet by turning tuneful rhymes; even Mr. 
Justice Harlan felt called upon to take this grievance to the President. Has 
it been settled? I do not know. I only know that none of the justices 
has resigned, and none of the ambassadors has returned his exeguatur. 
The common-sense view of this particular imbroglio seems to be that the 
ambassadors, being, in a certain sense, guests of the nation, should, accord- 
ing to the well established and well recognized customs of hospitality all 
over the civilized world, take precedence over any and all of us. 


Let a Competent Commission Establish Rules in the Interest of Good Manners 


The logical way of looking at what might be called domestic prece- 
dence would be this: all officials are servants of the people; those who are 
not officials, and have neither desire nor intention of becoming so, are of 
the people, and therefore masters. Hence, as Addison said, and Wash- 
ington used often to quote, — 

‘The post of honor is a private station.’’ If this logical idea were 
adopted, the humblest citizen would rank with the highest, or even above 
the most exalted official How that would turn things upside down! It 
would bring about a condition of affairs that would even surprise ‘‘ Alice 
in Wonderland.’’ It probably is not practicable, and may be dismissed as 
an ideal not possible to-day, but which may be realized in the happy, and, 
I hope, not distant future when gentleness shall have taken the place of 
elbowing bumptiousness. 

The difficulties of the President in his desire to be approachable by all 
are not new. The people have always been admitted to the White House 
much more freely than to any European palace, and probably always will 
be. But even that sterling Democrat, Andrew Jackson, found that promis- 
cuous gatherings must be controlled by regulations. He tried, when first 
made president, to serve refreshments to those whom he considered his 
guests. He was himself nearly mobbed by the crowd that surged toward 
the tables. He declared, there and then, that such a thing should never 
again occur at the White House. A thing just such as that has not occurred 
since; but most dreadful crushes are the rule, and regulations—police reg- 
ulations, if you choose,—are absolutely necessary. What is more, it seems 
proper that these other much vexed matters should be settled at once and for- 
ever by a competent commission composed, say, of the chief justice, the 
secretary of state, the president of the senate, the speaker of the house, and 
the dean of the diplomatic corps. But these men have more important 


matters to attend to, it may be objected. Of course they have, but they 
also, it seems, have time to vex their souls and waste their strength in ill- 
mannered squabbles as to which shall go ahead of the others. Let rules be 
made by such a commission in the interest of good manners. 
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Leading Presidential Possibilities of 1904 
Theodore Roosevelt Will probably Head the Republican Ticket, but 
Who Will Be the Democratic Standard Bearer Is very Problematical 


WALTER WELLMAN 


[Half-tone reproductions of the photographs of the possible 
candidates will be found in the "Success Portfolio" of this issue] 








[7 2Ppears to be already written in the book of fate that Theodore Roose- 

velt is to break an ancient precedent in American politics. As yet no 
man who entered the White House through the vice presidency has been 
named by his party to be his own successor. Plenty of people are supersti- 
tious enough to believe that what has not been done can not be done. But 
that is very poor logic, as a rule, and it is especially bad when it runs up 
against a stone wall of facts. In March it looks as if nothing is likely to pre- 
vent the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt to be the candidate of the Republican 
Party. There isno organized oppositionto him. There is in sight no other 
candidate about whom such members of his party as are discontented with 
him asa leader may rally and make their opposition effective. Many dele- 
gates have already been instructed for him, and the claim is made, with 
reason, that, by the time the convention meets at Chicago, late in June, a 
majority of all will bein the Roosevelt column. At this writing the opposi- 
tion to Mr. Roosevelt within his own party has pretty nearly disappeared. 
Here and there are half-hearted mutterings of dissatisfaction. But there is 
not one chance in a hundred that this scattered and timid negative will be 
able to make any headway against the great positive, vital force of his pop- 
ularity and practical possession of the field. 

It would not be easy to say when Mr. Roosevelt's probationary period 
came to anend. That he was for a long time on probation, —sitting in the 
presidential chair on approval, as it were,—everyone knows. He gradually 
emerged from this state, and, almost before one could realize it, —surely be- 
fore some of his critics realized it,—he was approved and accepted by the 
majority of the members of his party and stood as one who had taken his 
place as the natural, logical, and inevitable leader of Republicanism. In- 
stead of being a mere accidental and legal inheritor of leadership, he assumed 
leadership on his own account, —by virtue of his character, his achievements, 
and his popularity. Now that he has won his place as the strong man of 
the Republican Party, and is morally sure of having his title confirmed at 
the Chicago Convention, it is interesting to review, rapidly, the methods by 
which he attained this position. 


Mr. Roosevelt Is now Known as a Shrewd, Farsighted Man, and Clever Politician 


There are those who think him a very poor politician, a mere tyro in 
the art of political management. But this is not my opinion, and it is not 
the opinion of any other man who knows him well and has studied him 
closely. He is skillful enough to be a master politician without being 
known to be a politician at all. He is not unlike his lifelong personal 
friend and political mentor, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, who is the head 
of one of the most effective political machines in the United States, and 
who is, nevertheless, popularly supposed to be no politician at all, but 
merely a man of letters in public life. 

Mr. Roosevelt was shrewd and farsighted enough to accept the vice- 
presidential nomination, four years ago, when his real friends were trying 
to keep him from it, and a combination of his enemies and his pretended 
friends was endeavoring to thrust him into it for the purpose of ‘‘ putting 
him on the shelf.’ When he became president, his first public declara- 
tion was a pledge to carry out unbroken the policies of his predecessor. It 
would have been impossible for him to make a wiser or stronger 
promise to the country. That brought him confidence and sym- 
pathy, which he could have won in no other way. His sincerity 
no one could doubt; standing by the bier of McKinley, confronted 
with the great task which fate had thrust upon him, he meant 
every word of it. Yet it was but a few hours before the positive 
individuality, the self-reliance, and the aggressive ego of the new 
president led him into plans for a reconstruction of the cabinet. 
Had no check come to these hastily formed plans, to these wholly 
natural self-assertions in a most trying hour, the cabinet that 
McKinley left would not have been the cabinet of his successor. 





By an Act of Self-abnegation He Has Become universally Popular 


Probably no greater service was ever rendered a newly in- 
stalled president than was then and there rendered Mr. Roosevelt 
by Senator Marcus A. Hanna and Secretary of War Elihu Root. 
To them was due the change—the spiritual betterment, it might 
be called,—which averted the threatened disruption. It is proper 
to add that at no time in his marvelous career has Mr. Roosevelt 
shown greater strength of character of the right and true sort - 
than when he permitted himself to be thus guided. With that 
clear-headedness which has often marked him in the crises of 
his life, and with that willingness to listen and to learn which is 
beautiful in an intrepid character like his, he yielded his half- 
formed plans for reconstruction of the council, and exclaimed: 
«« We’ ll keep them all; we'll retain the whole McKinley govern- 





ment and carry out all the McKinley policies, in their full spirit and letter.’’ 

Thus was averted a blunder which might well have been fatal. It mat- 
tered not that afterwards a few members of the McKinley cabinet withdrew, 
—NMr. Roosevelt did not drive them out. It mattered not that gradually 
some of the McKinley policies were forgotten or became less popular,— 
probaby Mr. McKinley himself could not have carried out all of them— 
reciprocity, for example,—had he lived. The point was that Mr. Roosevelt 
had won the country. By an act of self-abnegation he had made himself 
morally large and well-nigh perfect in the eyes of the people. 


President Roosevelt Has nearly always Acted on the Advice of His Cabinet 


As he began, so, for the most part, has he continued. There is a 
prevalent impression that Mr. Roosevelt has led a ‘‘strenuous’’ life in the 
White House,—that he has played there a strong hand, ruling imperiously, 
and sometimes impetuously,—being self-willed, high-spirited, and impa- 
tient of restraint. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Not in my 
time has there been a man in the White House who has leaned more 
heavily upon his advisers; one more eager to seek and to follow good 
counsel; or one more prone to ‘‘heart to heart’’ talks with all whose posi- 
tions or interests have given them right to be heard or offered promise of good 
from conference with them. Few great men are actually what they seem, 
and Mr. Roosevelt is very far from being the character the popular impres- 
sion has ascribed to him. With rare exceptions he has taken ho important 
step without the fullest and frankest conferences with members of his 
cabinet and leaders of his party. In no other recent administration were 
there so many councils of war at the White House. At Washington it is 
axiomatic that Mr. Roosevelt never does anything without talking it over 
with many people,—cabinet officers, senators, representatives, and personal 
friends,—so much so that it is a common joke that cabinet ministers and a 
coterie of leading republican senators never dare make dinner engage- 
ments, lest they be summoned to the White House at the very moment they 
should be forking their oysters. It is not a method which conduces to the 
close keeping of secrets; but it has its advantages, and it gives a loud nega- 
tive to the prevalent belief that the President is too self-reliant, and too 
much prone to ‘‘go it alone,’’ as a sort of bull in the China shop of 
statesmanship. 

There are exceptions to most rules, and Mr. Roosevelt, like all other 
strong and fearless men under habitual self-restraint and discipline, is 
liable, now and then, to do the unexpected. Probably the greatest act of 
his administration, in so far as its effects upon his political future were 
concerned, was performed without consultation even with his cabinet. 
This act and the manner of doing it were so characteristic of the man that 
they must be placed in history. 


The Hand of Elihu Root Was Felt in Many Matters of Supreme Importance 


He ordered suit brought against the Northern Securities Company 
without once laying the matter before his constitutional advisers. They 
knew nothing of it till they read it in the newspapers. Attorney-general 
Knox was the only man consulted. Even Mr. Root, the great lawyer from 

New York, who knew better than anyone else the magnitude and 
the sensitiveness of the interests involved,—Root, upon whom 
Mr. Roosevelt had so heavily leaned, as had his predecessor in 
office, that, when the great war secretary boarded a train to 
leave Washington, on the first day of February, a member of the 
cabinet remarked, ‘‘There goes back to his law office a man 
who has been president of the United States for four and one- 
half years,’,—even Mr. Root was not advised, and the Northern 
Securities thunderclap came to his ears out of a clear blue sky. 
But Mr. Roosevelt knew what he was about. He knew that, if 
this proposal had been made in council, fierce opposition to it 
would have appeared. Members of his cabinet would have 
resigned rather than be -parties to it. Before a decision could 
have been reached, if once the case had been thrown open to 
debate, the great interests in New York would have heard of it, 
and pressure vast, insistent, and almost irresistible would have 
been brought to bear to stay his hand. It was better that he 
should keep his own counsel, and that he alone should bear the 
responsibility. 

Everyone knows what an explosion followed. New York was 
rabid. The President was trying to destroy prosperity. His cours€ 
was hostile to the business interests of the country. He was 
an enemy of commerce, of property, and of stability. Such g 
man was ‘‘unsafe,’’ and not to be trusted. But he did not 
worry. Trusting to his instinct, which never failed him in his 
pursuit of big game, he watched the effect upon public opinion 
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1e had convinced the masses that he was fearless, 
it he dared beard the trust lion in his den, and that 
s courage was equal to his promises. He was 
mtent. He felt that he had won his battle,—that 
he had made himself the man of the people. He 
was right. The Northern Securities Case earned 
the enmity of the recklessly speculative portion 
of Wall Street, and it is enmity of that very kind 
that may give him the nomination of his party Virtually without opposition. 
[f anyone doubts that he is a master politician, let him follow the mat- 
ttle further. His next great act was to settle the coal strike. Again 
rokers were angry, but once more the people applauded. As long 
Wall Street fought him, the President hit back. It was he who exposed 
the famous blunder of the Rockefellers in trying to defeat anti-trust legisla- 
tion with clumsy telegrams, clinching his hold upon the country as an in- 
trepid foe of the trusts. It was he who let it become known that Wall 
street had made overtures of peace on a basis of some pledge from the 
President as to his future course,—a proffer which he declined with scorn, 
and publicity. In short, consciously or unconsciously, adroitly or inno- 
cently, he warred on Wall Street until he had made himself popular with 
every public man who makes such enemies. 


n a week he knew he had the country with him; 


I 
I 
t 
I 


Not All the Great Financial Interests Are Opposed to Roosevelt's Nomination 


But, mark you, when the so-called anti-trust legislation was up, Wall 
Street had plenty to say about what it should be and should not-be,—and 
said it in the White House. Again, all efforts to induce the President to 
prosecute the coal and other trusts—trusts which were notoriously violating 
the law,—cameto naught. Mr. Roosevelt did not care to go into the “trust- 
busting’ business on a wholesale scale. Enough isenough. When one has 
produced the desired effect upon public opinion, why take chances by 

ng further? Why risk having friends turn and say, ‘‘ This is too much, 

this unsettles confidence and brings us panic and hard times?’’ And 
when his friendly relations with organized labor, his action in the coal 
strike, and his membership of a union had produced an impression that he 
was going too far in that direction, and that he was encouraging exorbi- 
tance and impudence, and men began to ask one another if Wall Street 
was right, after all, and the President was really ‘‘unsafe,’? mark you 
once more how the Miller Case came out into the lime light, the Miller 
Case, which contained no call upon the President for personal interference, 
but which did present a most excellent opportunity to convince the country 

Wall Street included,—that Mr. Roosevelt was just as courageous in at- 
tacking a labor trust as in belaboring a money trust, and that he had nerve 
enough to hold the balance level. 

\ll this and much more that could be written from behind the scenes 
proves the President to be a consummate leader of public opinion, and 
masterful politician. If this is not enough, there come to hand, as I write, 
both external and internal indications that, after all, the President and Wall 
Street—we always use this topographical name generically,—are likely to 

yme together. Ifthe dove of peace does not actually spread her white wings 
in blessing over their relations, there will, at least, be a cessation of bitter hos- 
tility. Not all of the great leaders of the financial world are antagonistic to 
Mir. Roosevelt. One of the Rockefellers is more than half friendly. James 
Stillman, head of the powerful National City Bank,—and head of it in his 
own right and not merely through the favor of the Rockefellers, —is a warm 
admirer of Mr. Roosevelt, and was recently a guest at the White House. 


President Alexander J. Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania Railroad,—the greatest 
and most progressive railway enterprise in the world,—is not of those who 
enounce Mr. Roosevelt as an enemy of wealth and trade and prosperity. 


E. H. Harriman, of the Union Pacific, isresigned. Even J. Pierpont Morgan, 
angry as he once was over the Northern Securities Case, —and his anger was 
more because he was not given notice than on account of the suit itself, — 
tells his friends that he is not raising a finger against the President. Former 
Governor Winthrop M. Crane, of Massachusetts, who will be either the actual 
or the financial,manager of Mr. Roosevelt's campaign, Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Governor Benjamin B. Odell, and others have been at work for some time, 
with fair success, trying to effect a sort of reconciliation between the White 
House and Wall Street. Besides, Elihu Root, the great war secretary, Mr. 
Roosevelt's devoted friend, is again in New York. Nothing but political 


genius—or luck, —of the first water could enable a president to ride into pop- 
ularity by hitting Wall Street, and then have the complacent neutrality, or, 
perhaps, the active aid, of the brokers when the pinch of battle comes and 
the sinews of war are keenly needed. 


Mr. Roosevelt has done many things which a McKinley or any other 
careful, timid man would not have done; but results are what count. Asa 
member of his family once said, ‘‘ Theodore has all his life been making 
what other people call mistakes,—doing things no one else would dare do; 
yet every time he comes out of it stronger than he was before.’’ It seems 


to be so, but luck alone will not enable a daring and agile man to alight on 
his feet every time. 


He Has Said that He Will not Take a Hand in Naming the Vice President 


[n truth, it can not be said that Mr. Roosevelt is unusually popular in 
congress. His popularity in that body is largely due to his popularity with 
the masses of the people. He has handled congress cleverly, by not trying 
to do too much with it, and by giving its members the usual full swing in 
all local federal appointments. For a considerable time the senate, more 
especially, was a hotbed of Roosevelt discontent. Republican senators 
wanted to start a movement for the nomination of Mr. Hanna, and, had he 
lived, a different story would have been told. If he had yielded to the 
great pressure brought to bear upon him by Wall Street, by railroad man- 
agers, and by senators and politicians, and had yielded in time,—he might 
have made a formidable race against the President. 

For vice president there has been no crystallization of opinion. Mr. 
Roosevelt has more than once said he would keep his hands off and per- 
mit the party to name its candidate without interference from him. 
Doubtless he means what he says, but in the very nature of things it 
will be almost impossible for the friends of the nominee for president 
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to refrain from taking action which will virtually 
amount to a selection of the nominee for vice 
president. The man must come from the West. 
Senator Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana, is in 
highest favor at Washington; Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge, of the same state, is not seriously con- 
sidered, largely because he himself does not wish 
to be a candidate. Governor Winfield T. Durbin, 
of Indiana, is not now mentioned at all. Governor 
Myron T. Herrick, of Ohio, may be taken up. He may even be nominated 
for president if strong opposition to Roosevelt should arise. Governor 
Albert B. Cummins, of Iowa, once much talked of for vice president, is now 
virtually out of the race, because of his advanced ideas on reciprocity and 
tariff reform; but, if his friends are not mistaken, he will be heard from later. 


The Battle in the Democratic Ranks Will Be One of the most Interesting in Years 


In the Democratic Party uncertainty predominates, and there is likely 
to be an interesting battle. When the national committee met at Wash- 
ington, in January, the assembled Democrats all talked for harmony. They 
wanted to bury the dead past, and turn their eyes to the future; to stop 
quarreling, and ‘‘get together.’’ Their brotherly love and determination 
to put the old party in fighting trim once more were sincere and impressive. 
Incidental to their plan of harmony was the need of dropping ex-President 
Grover Cleveland, and the recent candidate, William Jennings Bryan. They 
would avoid all extremes. They would steer clear of the Scylla of Cleve- 
landism and the Charybdis of Bryanism. Mr. Cleveland was cheerful 
enough about it. He had no objection to being dropped, and had, in 
fact, virtually taken himself out of the race. But Mr. Bryan was not con- 
tent. He did not believe that he should be put on the shelf. Presently 
he threw a firebrand of discord into the camp of harmony with his pro- 
nunciamento that the Kansas City platform of 1900, silver and all, must 
be reaffirmed. Instantly a number of Democrats rose to protest, some 
sadly, others angrily, and the outcome of the discussion thus provoked was 
a general agreement that Mr. Bryan himself and his proposal were both 
impossible of adoption. But he has sufficient confidence in the people who 
support him to believe that his principles are all worthy of further con- 
sideration. We hear every day that he is a ‘‘dead man,”’ but he is still 
a pretty lively corpse, for he never says or does anything that is not spread 
far and wide and made the subject of editorials and debates. We also 
hear, day after day, that he ‘‘met with overwhelming defeat’’ in 1896 
and 1900, but this statement needs some modification. The heavy ma- 
jorities in some states made the difference large, but, as the New York 
‘« World,’’ now one of Mr. Bryan’s bitterest enemies, figured it out, a dis- 
tribution of only nineteen thousand votes in several states would have 
elected him in 1896. 

It is clear that the Democratic Party can not nominate Cleveland, or 
Bryan, or any other man of their wings and direct following. To name 
any such would only invite a new revolt, and another crushing defeat. The 
line of greatest strength, or of least resistance, for the Democrats to follow, 
is the nomination of a candidate who would arouse little or no opposition 
within the party, and thus enable the scheme of harmony and unity to be 
worked out in the campaign. Again, it is believed by many Democrats 
that their best chance of success at the polls lies in the selection of a can- 
didate who shall be the antithesis of Roosevelt,—the direct opposite of 
what he is or is popularly supposed to be. That is to say, the Democratic 
standard bearer must be a man of calm and settled character, conservative, 
cautious, and, possibly, old-fashioned. The best opportunity the Demo- 
cratic leaders from all parts of the country have had to talk over their 
prospects was at the meeting of the national committee at Washington, 
in January; and the symposiums of anxious seekers for the means of 
success who there assembled virtually agreed that their one chance of 
victory was to avoid too much stress upon issues,—to bear lightly on 
the tariff, ignore finance, forget free silver, tread softly on expansion and 
expansion’s cardiac region, the Panama Canal, and to make their cam- 
paign on Mr. Roosevelt's alleged strenuosity. They agreed that it would 
be the best Democratic policy to cheerfully admit that he is honest, 
even patriotic, but to din into the ears of voters the charge that he is 
reckless, mercurial, daring, imperialistic, fond of war, ‘‘unsafe,’’ and 
sure to plunge the country into trouble if ever he is safely seated in the 
presidential chair for a second term. They agreed, too, that for an anti- 
Roosevelt candidate they will need a character as unlike Roosevelt as pos- 
sible,—a man from the temperamental antipodes of Rooseveltism,—one to 
whom they can point the electors as to a leader who may not be brilliant 


and dashing, but in whose hands the immediate future of the nation can 
be safely reposed. 


Good Men to Choose from Are Abundant, but Harmony Is Essential to Victory 


When they came to look about them for the man who should meet all 
these requirements, they saw a great number of names written upon the 
sheets of possibility. Grover Cleveland filled the bill in many particulars, — 
and there was no concealment of the general belief that he of all the menin 
sight would probably stand the best chance of election, —but he was ruled 
out partly because so many western and southern Democrats dislike him, and 
partly because his nomination would again hopelessly divide the party in 
the West. Governor Lucius F. C. Garvin, of Rhode Island,—the one 
Democratic governor in all New England,—was mentioned, but Rhode 
Island seemed very small and the prospect of securing her electoral vote 
remotely distant. Judge George Gray, of Delaware,was talked of as a man 
of solid but frigid character, and also from a small state, but, again, as too 
closely identified with Clevelandism and with the Republican policy of 
expansion through his participation in the Paris Peace Commission’s nego- 
tiation of the Philippine Treaty. David R. Francis, of Missouri, and 
Senator Francis M. Cockrell, of the same state, were both discussed, but, 
it must be admitted, not with general approval. Many admirers each had, 
but Mr. Francis, it was recalled, served as a member of Mr. Cleveland’s 
cabinet, while Mr. Cockrell is said to be ‘‘an administration Democrat,”’ 
on account of his friendliness with President Roosevelt. Besides, the elec- 
toral votes of Missouri are not in question. Marshall Field, the great 
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merchant of Chicago, was proposed, but it was declared that he has not 
been a Democrat at all during the last eight years, and that he supported 
McKinley instead of Bryan both in 1896 and 1900. Governor Robert E. 
Pattison, of Pennsylvania, and Tom L. Johnson, of Ohio, were not men- 
tioned. Former Senator Charles A. Towne, of Minnesota, but now of New 
York City, was suggested, but there came the objection that he is too 
much a Bryanite and too much a silver man. , 

Many men talked of Richard Olney, of Boston, who was attorney-gen- 
eral and secretary of state in the second administration of Grover Cleve- 
land,—Richard Olney, the brilliant lawyer, the accomplished statesman, the 
bold diplomat who dared to flaunt the Monroe Doctrine in the very teeth 
of the British lion, and declare: ‘‘The United States is primate in this 
hemisphere, and its will is law in cases where it chooses to interpose,’’ 
Thousands of Democrats recognize that Mr. Olney would make a great 
president; thousands more believe he would make a good candidate. But, 
for some reason not easily explained, the movement to make Mr. Olney the 
nominee does not appear to prosper. Nota few regard him as the ablest 
of all the men mentioned, the best fitted in mind, character, and experience 
for the presidency. He should be considered ‘‘available,’’ too, because he 
has been allied with the conservative wing of the party, because he must 
be satisfactory to the business interests, and because he openly supported 
Mr. Bryan in 1900, The Massachusetts Democrats intend to present his 
name to the national convention, and if New England rallies warmly to his 
support no one would be surprised to see the Olney movement gain great 
headway. 


Arthur P. Gorman’s Name Has often Been Mentioned for the Pos of Honor 


Three names monopolized attention in the minds of the Democrats. 
There was no concealment of the fact that Senator Arthur P. Gorman, of 
Maryland, is the man a large number of the politicians of Democracy would 
like to name, —Gorman, himself a master-politician, —Gorman, who ‘‘stands 
by the boys,’’—Gorman, who plays the game all the time,—Gorman, who 
would ‘turn the rascals out,’’—-Gorman, who detests civil service laws, and 
knows the esculent value of the fleshpots of patronage. Gorman might be 
nominated, because the politicians like him,—but how about the election ? 
Of what value would the nomination be without a majority of the electoral 
votes? On analysis it was quite generally agreed that Gorman would poll 
the full Democratic party vote, but nothing more. Yet something more is 
needed; and the independent vote, the sentimental vote, and the vote that 
is supposed to be discontented with Roosevelt, could not be had for Gor- 
man. ‘‘He is too much of a politician, too smart, too adroit, and the 
mugwumps won't take to him,’’ was the verdict. ‘‘He would be a good 
campaign manager, and is a clever leader to have in the senate to make 
trouble for the Republicans, but we are afraid that he could n’t carry the 
country as a candidate for the presidency.’’ Subsequently Mr. Gorman’s 
policy of fighting the Panama Canal Treaty as a means to party advantage 
did not prosper, and many Democrats have thought him almost out of the 
race for the St. Louis nomination. Besides, Bryan and the devoted Bry- 
anites dislike Gorman almost as much as they dislike Cleveland. 


William Randolph Hear& Has an Effective Organization Working in His Interest 


Then came William Randolph Hearst. When the Democrats met at 
Washington, the presidential ambitions of the young editor were a subject 
of jest. He was not taken seriously. But suddenly it was discovered that 
Mr. Hearst is a factor to be reckoned with,—that he is no joke. It was 
found that he has great strength; that he has gone in pursuit of the presi- 
dency as another man might go after a fortune; that he has made a business 
of it; that he has organized innumerable clubs bearing his name; that he 
has hundreds of agents traveling about the country working for him; that 
he has perfected a great machine which is backed by ample capital, and 
that it is the only organization within the Democratic ranks; that he has 
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not only spent his money like a prince, but that he has also value received 
for it in the shape of pledged delegates and the machinery for choosing 
other delegates; that not only his own newspapers are praising his virtues, 
but that also hundreds of other newspapers have been induced by some 
means to do the same thing; that, throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, Democratic editors, Democratic district and county chairmen, and 
Democratic politicians of high and low degree, have been annexed by the 
Hearst boom; and that, in short, while other Democratic aspirants have 
been asleep or calmly waiting for something to turn up, he has spread his 
presidency-seeking operations all over the country in a very systematic 


way, and has been the one man with a positive, organized, and effective 
force at his back. 


If Mr. Bryan and Mr. Hears Join Hands, They May Control the Convention 

The national committee, led by Mr. Gorman and Tammany Hall, dig- 
nified the Hearst movement by sending the convention to St. Louis to escape 
the supposed danger of a Hearst stampede at Chicago, where Hearst news- 
papers are published. This was a confession that it is Hearst against the 
field, and that he is dangerous. But within an hour it was announced that 
Mr. Hearst would have a newspaper at St. Louis, too, before the convention 
should meet there, and the joke was on the committee. From that day to 
this the Hearst organization has grown and expanded, and its energies and 
its resources appear to be without limit. Many Democrats believe that, 
when the delegates are rounded up at St. Louis, it will be found that the 
rich and ambitious young editor has fully a third of them on his staff. If, 
then, Mr. Bryan joins hands with Hearst, and they control the votes with- 
out which a nomination can not be made under the two-thirds rule of 
Democratic conventions, —what next? 

The third possibility, and the man toward whom the finger of fate is 
pointing, if it may be said to point at anyone in the Democratic field, is 
Judge Alton B. Parker, of New York. It was to Parker most of the Demo- 
crats who met at Washington looked in their quest for a Moses. He is the 
conservative they talk about, the antithesis of Roosevelt. He is not a poli- 
tician, but a judge. He has no worrisome record. Hevoted for Bryan, and 
is, therefore, ‘‘ regular,’’ and at the same time he is satisfactory to the eastern 
wing of the party. He is believed by many to be the one man who possesses 
all, or approximately all, of the points of availability. Upon him there 
could be the much-talked-of harmony; he could win the support of the busi- 
ness interests which are afraid of Roosevelt, and he hails from the great state 
of New York, which the Democrats must take away from Roosevelt if they 


are to have a chance to pass the portals of the electoral college into the 
promised land. 


The Support of Tammany Hall Seems Necessary for the Democratic Nomination 


At this writing Tammany Hall has not come out for Justice Parker, and 
Tammany’s support is all-essential. But the belief as to this is that Tammany 
is determined not to have a second Grover Cleveland on its hands; Tam- 
many must know its man before it goes for him; it is not willing to make 
him the leader and trust to luck afterwards. In other words, Tammany 
wants an understanding with Mr. Parker, a gentleman’s agreement as to 
the future, and a guaranty against unpleasant surprises. Whether or not 
this understanding can be reached is unknown to me; but, in the ordinary 
course of politics and of human nature, it may be safely regarded as a 
probability. . 

There is in Democracy, to-day, a gravitation toward harmony, toward 
elimination of all disturbing elements, toward conservatism, toward ‘‘avail- 
ability,’’ toward New York as the keystone of the arch of success, toward 
Tammany as the vital party force in that commonwealth, and toward Parker 
as the man most nearly meeting the requirements of the occasion. A 
year ago Hanna predicted that Parker would be the Democratic nominee, in 
1904. This may yet give him honor asa prophet in other parties than his own. 





The Practicability of Air Ships 


ALBERTO SANTOS-DUMONT 


THE mists of the future still hide the air ship that will be 

used as a conveyance, making regular trips, carrying 
people to and fro above the earth on business and pleas- 
ure, but the coming of the practical ship is inevitable. I 


STAND FIRM . 


ERNEST NEAL LYON 


1 Thomas A. Edison’s First Check 


SI. F. PERKENS 


"THoMas A. EDISON not long ago told a friend the story 
of his first acquaintance with any big sum of money. 
It was when he was struggling with his earlier inventions, 


and he had about as clear an idea of the value of a bank 
will not venture to say how soon it will arrive, but I think Pr yours the post of duty,—danger, too ? check asthe maninthe moon. He had finally sold his patent 
that many who are now alive will move over the house- It is the only work a man should do. on the gold and stock indicator to the Western Union Tele+ 
tops in air ships, when most houses will have entrances on Attention! Eyes in front! Now see it through ! graph Company and had called at its office to close the 
their roofs. I have no faith in the idea that flying ma- 


chines may be devised for single individuals, or that the 
correct principle may be found by studying and copying 
the flight of birds. When such plans are suggested, I am 
reminded of the ideas and efforts of inventors who, a cen- 
tury ago, tried to make locomotives with four legs, to 
operate like horses. The thought of these mechanical 
experts was that, since the horse moved more rapidly 
across the land than almost anything else with which they 
were familiar, it followed that any mechanism that was to 
attain a greater speed would have to be constructed and 
operated in a similar way. 

This is the simple-minded process of reason of those 
who think that the final solution of aérial flight may be 
learned from birds. None of these problems of loco- 
motion on land and water, or in the air, has been or 
will be solved by imitating nature. Man must strike out 
on original lines. Gas to sustain air ships, and steam 
or electricity to propel them, will be used to overcome 
gravitation. . 

It is an odd fact,—one that I have never been able to 
understand, —that, while sailing in an air ship or a balloon, 
perhaps a mile above the earth, one never feels that shud- 
dering fear of height that often overcomes him when he is 
looking down from the top of a high building. Many 
times, as I have floated in a balloon, high above ¢erra 
jirma, 1 have been attacked by dizziness, similar to that 
experienced by sitting on the outside ledge of a lofty win- 
dow. Yet at an altitude ten times as great, I feel not the 
least reluctance to walking along the light framework of 
my air ship. I have never known of anybody's becoming 
dizzy from looking out of a balloon at a great height. The 
only explanation I can think of is that one is up so high 
that he loses the acute appreciation of height. 





Stand firm ! 


The hardest task,—that falterers may shun,— 

Ah, that is where the laurel's to be won! 

How sweet the victor-song at setting sun! 
Stand firm! 


The prophet-soul,—the martyr,—-singing free 

In clearer ether,—though we can not see,— 

Yet hover near us, bidding you and me 
Stand firm! 


I think the regtless spirits of the brave 

Are calling,—far above the sodden grave,— it. 

"Prote@ the heritage we died to save,— 
Stand firm!" 


In distant futures,—when our children try 

The deathless battle “twixt the pit and sky,— 

May we inspire them with this ringing cry: 
"Stand firm!" 


deal. After a few preliminaries he was given a check for 
forty thousand dollars. He eyed it curiously and appeared 
to be puzzled what to do with it. Observing his perplexity, 
General Lefferts, then president of the Western Union, 
told him that, if he would go to the Bank of America in 
Wall Street, he could get the cash on his check. i 

‘*So I started,’’ said Edison, ‘‘after carefully folding 
up the check, and went toward Wall Street. So uncer- 
tain was I in regard to that way of doing business that I 
thought, while on the way, that, if any man should come up 
to me and offer me two crisp thousand-dollar bills for that 
piece of paper, I would give him the check very quickly.” 

On his arrival at the Bank of America, he half-trem- 
blingly shoved his check out to the cashier. The latte: 
scrutinized it closely, gave him a poreeeers and saic 
something which Edison, being hard of hearing, failed to 
understand. That was enough. He was fully convinced 
that his check was not worth forty thousand dollars, and 

ain thought, as he rushed out of the bank, that any man 
who would give him two thousand dollars for it could have 
He hurried back to the office of the Western Union 
and said he could not get any money. A clerk was ser . 
to the bank with him to identify him. 

‘This man,"’ said the clerk ‘‘is Mr. Thomas A. Edison, 
to whose order the check is drawn.”’ 

‘*Why, certainly, Mr, Edison,”’ said the cashier; ‘‘how 
would you like your money,—in what shape ?”’ 

‘*Oh, any way to suit the bank; it does n't make any 
difference to me so long as I get the money.” 

Edison was given forty thousand dollars in | 
After dividing the roll into two wads of twenty thousand 
dollars each, fe stuffed one into each trousers’ pocket, and 
made all speed out of Wall Street. The next day he 


e bills. 








began work on his first laboratory in New York. 














* But no," wailed Areopagus to himself, "1t 1s all there, just as I read it first. Am I not Areopagus, the reader? ® 


Areopagus, of Freeport, U. S. A. 


The Story of a Run on a Bank 
That Was not at all Necessary 


| WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 








FPREEMAN AND PORTER, the coal merchants at Free- 
port, were just taking on ten or twelve new men. Day 
1y they had been putting on new hands. Winter was 


ing nigh,—a cold winter, by the signs,—and the de- 
for coal was becoming great. 

» twelve had just arrived and had been marched 

the railroad station down to the company store, and 


the store to the company office in the rear. 

pagus was the last in line. He didn’t mind that, 
he had derived from his Athenian forbears a great and 
erwhelming desire to see some new thing; and, while 
)mpany was entering each man’s name and the other 
sary and usual details in the company book, Areopa- 
uld look about him. He had quick, little brown 
had Areopagus, and his ears were embellished with 

of large earrings. 
Now, then,"’ said the superintendent, ‘‘what's your 


\reopagus mentioned it. There was a world of apology 

s voice as he did so, for until that time the mention 

s name had excited varied emotions on the part of 

his hearers. That time was no exception; the superin- 
lent was not proof against it. 

What are you?” he inquired, smiling broadly upon 


Areopagus, —‘‘a Hungarian, Pole, or Chink, Chink, 
Chinaman ?”’ ° 
\reopagus spat upon the floor. ‘‘ No Hungarian!’’ he 


nswered, in a disgusted tone of voice,—‘‘no Pole! no 
Chink, Chink, Chinaman! No, no, no!” 

What, then?"’ inquired his questioner. 

I am,’ said Areopagus,—‘‘I am—G-r-r-rik. Athens. 
cedonia. Everything."’ 

Oh,"’ went on the other, ‘‘Greek. 
me your name once more."’ 
give it. 


All right! Now 
Once more did Areopa- 
But the superintendent shook his Head in 
He paused, uncertainly, and scratched his head. 
That,’ he remarked, ‘‘is a new one on me. Can you 
it? 
Immediately the whole manner of the little Greek under- 
wentachange. He nodded his head in an amazing way, 
is little eyes twinkled,and he rubbed his hands together. 
Spell?’ he answered; ‘‘ah! of a surety I can spell. I 
he added, drawing himself up, ‘‘ and I can 
ead. Of course!” 
All right,’ said the superintendent; ‘‘spell it, then." 
opagus spelled his name. It gave him but little 
e; for, though he left out a few of the vowels, and a 
nsonant here and there, he made up for it liberally, by 
ntroduction of other letters which did quite as well. 
That's all right, John,’’ announced the superintendent, 
lly, ‘‘you can go along now. You want to do good 
rk up here. Understand ?” 
f Areopagus had any Christian name, it certainly was 
John. Butthe superintendent believed in compromise, 
to him every man in the mines was John and nothing 


spalr. 


spell 


Ar 







Yes," answered Areopagus, violently nodding his 
ead, ‘‘in the daytime I work,—oh, so hard. In the night- 
I spell, and I r-r-read, so,'’—and he trotted off. 

Freeman and Porter, the company owners of the Free- 
port coal mines, and practically owners of the small town 
of Freeport, were young men. They were enterprising, 


and, though each had religiously starved himself for several 
years to get Freeport on a paying basis, the firm had just 
reached a point in its career where it was making good 
money. It had learned the ropes, had thrown a sop to 
this railroad and to that, had bribed this official and the 
other one,—in a perfectly legitimate way, of course,—and, 
by various other means, the necessity of which is believed in 
only by those who mine, ship, and sell coal, had wheedled 
Dame Fortune to such an extent that that estimable old 
lady was beginning to nod stiffly to the members of the 
firm as she made her round of society calls. 

These two young men were honest,—honest in that par- 
ticular direction in which it is so easy to be dishonest. 
They were honest with their men,—honest in spite of the 
fact that they kept a company store. 

They treated their men fairly, and their men had much 
confidence in them and worked hard and well because 
they understood that they had good employers. As is the 
case in every mining town, the firm ran things to suit itself, 
—even to the running of a small, but profitable, banking 
business. The profits realized from this small banking 
business were, in themselves, considerable. They consti- 
tuted ‘‘easy money,”’ as the firm was wont to say. 

Areopagus became merely an atom in the aggregation 
of coal miners. He worked away for dear life. Occasion- 
ally, with the air of one who was not proud, but was will- 
ing to be friendly, he would stop in at the company’s 
office and show his white teeth, and make his bow, and grin. 

One day, on his way from work, he trotted through the 
store and tapped softly on the office door. Freeman and 
Porter were both inside. In his hand, all crumpled up, 
Areopagus bore something. 

“*Yes-s,"’ he said, affably, ‘‘I can read. Look!’’ He 
held out what he carried. It was a local paper printed at 
the county town, a week or ten days old. 

‘*I can read,"’ he repeated. Then he ran his finger im- 
pressively down the first, the second, and the third column. 
‘*At night I have read all these."’ He drew nearer and 
became slightly confidential. ‘‘And at night,’’ he con- 
tinued, lifting his finger high in the air and suddenly 
swooping down upon a small paragraph in a corner, ‘'I 
also have read—¢hat."’ 

He passed the paper over to young Porter. ‘‘Can you 
read ?’’anxiously inquired Areopagus. Porter, it seems, 
could read,—a fact which gave the Greek infinite delight. 
Obeying the expressive forefinger of his visitor, Porter 
took the paper to the lamp and glanced at the paragraph. 
When he had read it through, he started. 

‘Great Scott, Freeman,'’ he exclaimed, 
that!'" Then Freeman read it. 

Freeman, too, started. ‘‘ How could we have missed 
it?’’ he said. This was the paregraph:— 

New Bank at Freeport.—It is understood that Dodge Peters, 
cashier of the First National Bank at Donaldson, and two of his 
associates whose names have not been made public, are about 
to apply to the commissioner of banking for leave to establish a 
bank at Freeport. There is no bank there. It is likely that the 
permission will be granted. Freeport, though still small, is a 
growing town, and the banking business there is said to be greater 
than the company at that place is willing to admit. Mr. Peters 
was seen last night. He would not deny the report, and he fur- 
ther said, significantly, that, if a bank were started there, it was 
sure to succeed. He intimated that the company had no right to 


do a banking business, because it had no charter. More than 
that he would not say. 
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‘*Geewhilikers!’’ exclaimed Porter, ‘‘and this ‘ Blade’ 
is ten days old, and we never saw it. How could we have 
missed it?"’ 

“‘It s just probable,”’ said Freeman, ‘‘that we were too 
much excited and too busy over the Eastman-Rogers 
order at that time. What can we do?”’ 

Areopagus, all this while, had stood silently regarding, 
first the face of one partner, and then the face of the other, 
with lively interest. Unconsciously, his countenance re- 
flected the expression assumed, from time to time, by his 
employers. Finally he scraped his foot a bit to let them 
know that he was there, and spoke. 

“It is good, eh,’’ he volunteered,—“‘it is good that I— 
can read ?"’ 

“It's all right, John,’’ said Porter, absently; ‘‘ all right."’ 
Areopagus still waited. He wanted, apparently, to see 
this matter through. 

Freeman pushed his hat far back upon his head. ‘‘ What 
can we do about it, Porter ?’’ he remarked, once more. 

‘“That's what I'm trying to figure out,"’ said Porter; 
“let me think. It’s too late, anyway, most likely, to pre- 
vent it."’ 

I'reeman once more bent over the paper,—once more 
read the paragraph. Then he held out his hand and 
jerked his head in a decisive way. 

‘*Reach me ten dollars out of the cash drawer, Porter,”’ 
he exclaimed, in a determined tone of voice, jamming his 
hat this time down over his eyes; ‘‘I'll go down to Mon- 
roe and see big Billy Westervelt about it. If there's any- 
thing that can be done, he'll do it for me.’ He hesitated. 
“I s'pose,’’ he remarked, ‘‘that we could spare big Billy 
a carload of anthracite for his house this winter, eh ?"’ 

Up the mountain side there was a ‘toot, toot,’’ and a 
long, lingering wail. 

‘“There's your train, Freeman,"’ cried Porter; ‘‘get a 
move on. If Billy Westervelt can fix it, spare him any- 
thing you want." 

‘‘For this banking business,’’ confided Porter to him- 
self, after Freeman had disappeared, ‘‘is too good a thing 
to lose.”’ 

He drew himself up to the top of the high stool. There 
he sat and thought about it. He was startled, after a while, 
by a sibilant sound which proceeded from a corner. There 
was Areopagus, yawning for dear life, and shifting the 
weight of his body from one foot to the other. 

‘“‘Hello!"’ exclaimed Porter, ‘‘I thought you'd gone. 
You can go. You don't have to wait, you know.”’ 

‘*Excuse me,"’ said Areopagus, stepping forward and 
waving his cap; ‘‘some nights I can read. I can not read 
other nights. To-night,’’ he added, apologetically, ‘I 
can not read. To read, one must have the—the paper 
book. Zhen one can read.’ His glance became fixed 
upon the ‘‘ Blade”’ that lay upon the desk. 

‘‘Oh,”’ laughed Porter, ‘‘I forgot all about that. You 
don't mind if I tear that corner out,—do you?’’ Without 
waiting for an answer, he suited the action to the word. 

Areopagus shook his head. ‘‘Assuredly not,’’ he an- 
swered; ‘‘I have read it."’ He secured the paper and 
smoothed it out. 

‘* All this,’’ he continued, pointing to the first page, ‘‘I 
have read. Now I shall read this, and this, and this. 
What would I do, nights, if I could not read ?"’ 

The ‘‘ Blade’’ item was right in more than one particu- 
lar. Freeman and Porter, the mining firm, had no right to 
run a bank or do a banking business, for the state set its 
seal of approval only upon corporations, when the bank- 
ing business was in question,—corporations being, neces- 
sarily, stable bodies,—and then, only upon corporations 
formed expressly to do a banking business. 

There was room enough, the ‘‘ Blade’’ said, for a bank at 
Freeport,—in what port is there not room for a bank? 
Accordingly, a month later, or thereabouts, the Freeport 
Bank became a living fact. At Freeport it was known 
simply as ‘‘ the bank."’ 

Freeman and Porter paid out to the company’s deposi- 
tors all the money that the company had received in its 
unauthorized capacity as a banker; and the depositors, 
probably against their wills, deposited it forthwith, and of 
necessity, in the new bank across the way. Soon the bank, 
which had been a new thing, became. an old one, and 
slowly but surely it earned the confidence of a fairly con- 
fiding community. 

Areopagus, whose nights, as he had said, were spent in 
reading, deposited regularly and with delight. His com- 
rades, whose nights were spent mainly down at Dutch 
Jake's, looking upon the beer when it was frothy, (or other- 
wise, according to Dutch Jake's fancy,) also deposited 
money, when they had money to deposit. 

‘‘But not so much,”’ soliloquized Areopagus, ‘‘not so 
much!” 

Freeport grew, and one day it shook off the foreign char- 
acter that had attached to it, by reason of Areopagus and 
his kind, and became, for the first time in its career, a 
genuine American town. Some public-minded citizen 
built for it an opera house,—the first step toward civiliza- 
tion. 

Areopagus and his comrades looked upon the opera 
house when in the process of erection, and saw that it was 
good, and when, at last, it was completely finished, they 
sent up a universal shout of joy and approbation. 

Dutch Jake made overtures and secured a lease of the 
necessary adjunct,—and Dutch Jake's, thenceforth, be- 
came the ‘‘Opera House Café.'’ This move was the 
crowning glory of the enterprise,—Freeport had become 
effete. 

The Fates, meantime, had observed the unwonted stir, 
and had cast curious and longing glances upon Freeport, 
upon the opera house, and upon Areopagus. They had 


determined that Freeport was entitled to a chance; and 
that, above all other things, Areopagus was entitled to @ 
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chance. This they gave him, but in a rather novel way. 

Ten thousand dramas were roaming up and down the 
country, seeking what tens, twenties, and thirties they 
might devour. The Fates looked these over. They se- 
lected a drama with a significant name,—not, perhaps, a 
difficult thing to do,—one which was a blood-curdler in 
the bargain. 

Matters progressed so favorably that the opening night 
for’the opera house was fixed. True, it was a month off,— 
a long while for a town quivering with excitement,—but it 
was bound to come at last. One night an advance agent 
arrived in Freeport, and he plastered the opera house, 
and the town, with vivid posters. Having done this, he 
left for the next one-night stand. ‘The play with the sig- 
nificant name had come at last. But up to this night, the 
Fates had kept this name entirely to themselves. 

The next morning, Areopagus, totally ignorant that this 
thing had taken place, and ignorant of the advent of the 
agent, had started forth, with shining morning face, will- 
ingly to work. He sang a strange little song, in his 
strange, quavering, mellow little voice. He was at peace 
with all the world. 

Suddenly, however, he caught sight of that which 
brought him, so to speak, up standing. It was a large 
poster, plastered on a rock. 

‘‘Hal” exclaimed Areopagus, ‘‘I must stop and I must 
read."’ He read, and the healthy pink in his olive cheek 
paled. He trembled,—shuddered. His eyes started forth 
from their sockets. But he regained his self-possession 
and read once more. Perhaps, he thought, there might 
be some mistake. 

‘But no,’ wailed Areopagus to himself, ‘‘it is all there, 
just as I read it first. Am I not Areopagus, the reader? 
T can not mistake." 

With a wild yell, he started on a run toward the mines, 
for his first thought, in this calamity, had been for his 
comrades; for himself, too, it is true, but for himself as 
one of them. 

When the whistle blew, that morning, none of the men 
responded, for no sooner had Areopagus reached his shaft 
and uttered but a word than he was surrounded by a 
crowd of yelling men. 

Some of them pooh-poohed him. ‘‘ Naw! naw!"’ they 
had said, incredulously; ‘‘it can not be."’ 

“Tt can be,’’ returned Areopagus, ‘‘for it is. I have 
seen it with my eyes. Come with me and I shall read to 
you.”” 

They followed him. They did not have to travel far, 
for the baleful news was here, there, everywhere. 

‘‘Aha!”’ cried Areopagus, as he spied a bit of black and 
yellow on a distant rail, ‘‘I see it now. Come, follow me.”’ 
“ They followed him. They looked, and they listened 
while he read. Then a mighty wail arose among these 
men, for on that black and yellow poster were writ the 
words of doom. The poster said but little; but that little 
was enough. What it said was nothing less than this:— 





A RUN ON THE BANK 











It was writ in such bold characters that he who ran—to 
the bank or otherwheres,—might read. 

‘It is good that I can read,’’ said the appreciative 
Areopagus, determined that his talent should not be un- 
honored and unsung. 

‘It is good,’ answered his comrades, shortly, ‘‘ that we 
waste no further time."’ 

‘*To the bank!—to the bank!'’—they cried, with one 
accord. 

Duty called to Areopagus, and he responded to the call. 
He led the van. He was no longer Areopagus, wielder of 
pick and shovel, —no longer merely Areopagus, the reader. 
He was Mars, the godof war. He led his forces unflinch- 
ingly toward the bank, in a manner born, and not acquired. 
He reached the bank and camped 


‘ his forces in the immediate vicinity 


of the front door. There they sat 
and reasoned, the one with the 





ing; there had been meth- 
odin his madness. It may 
have been brave to lead 
his forces to the bank, but 
it was prudent, also; for, 
though he held the post of 
danger, he reasoned with 
himself that he would, fur- 
thermore, be the first to 
reach the teller's window. 
He reached it. 

‘““My money,” he 
cried, vehemently, ‘ my 
money!’ Thecashier said 
nothing. He had dealt 
with crowds before and 
knew that money talked 
best. The thing to do 
was to payup. He shoved 
a white piece of paper 
through the window. 

‘* Put your mark there,”’ 
he said to Areopagus ; 
‘*this is a check."’ 

‘*My mark!"’ returned 
Areopagus, with dignity, 
‘“‘T can write. What do 
you think?”’ 

Areopagus got his 
money,—all of it. He 
counted it, with secrecy 
and care. When he had 
finished, he became more 
vehement. 

‘*Now, pay to all these 
men,’’ he commanded the 
cashier, as became a lead- 
er,—'‘‘to all these men, 
their money."’ 

The cashier had miscal- 
culated the temper of the 
crowd. He had assumed 
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that, when a dozen or 
twenty men should have 
received all they had put 
in, the confidence of those 
remaining would be restored, and they would gracefully 
retire, satisfied as to the soundness of the bank. He was 
mistaken, for was not Areopagus among them, exhorting 
his followers? He was. 

Now a bank such as the bank at Freeport does not keep 
a fortune on hand every day in the week. Its daily needs 
are small. The cashier, when he had paid out some 
thirty-five accounts, found that the bank was getting shaky. 
He had just so much currency on hand, and no more. He 
became anxious. 

He was not the only anxious personage. There were 
others. Nor was anxiety confined to those who were still 
in line, waiting for their money. It communicated itself 
to those who had received their money. 

“What shall we do with it,’’ they asked of Areopagus 
the reader, ‘‘ what shall we do with it?"’ 

Areopagus was as one inspired. He tapped his fore- 
head. ‘‘Come with me,’’ he commanded; ‘‘I will show 
you."" Unhesitatingly he guided the men with money 
across the street. He strode into the company store. 
Freeman and Porter were in their doorway, looking with 
some anxiety in the direction of the bank. 

‘It is the old time,"’ said Areopagus; ‘‘we would put 
our money in your hands."’ He nodded sagely. ‘‘ Then,"’ 
he added, ‘then it will.be safe."’ 

Freeman and Porter took it. As they took it, they 
smiled. They seemed relieved. When they had taken-a 
considerable sum, they shut the office door and called to 
young Boggs, a very promising new store-clerk of theirs. 


‘* Boggs,"’ they said, ‘‘they don’t know you. Take this 
to the back door of the bank and hand it to the cashier. 
He wants it right away. Do it as quietly as you can,”’ 

Thus did the hard-earned coin of Areopagus and thirty- 
five of his associates find its way once more into the 
coffers whence it came. 

Then did Freeman and Porter once more open the com- 
pany office, and take in money; and again did Boggs, the 
new arrival, steal forth and deliver the goods which he had 
upon his person. 

All day long the bank paid out money; all day long the 
company received it in the store,—and paid it out again. 

At three o'clock, peace was restored, and with it was 
restored the confidence of the people in the bank. 

It was a good thing, for the news of the assault upon the 
financial bulwarks of that bank traveled far, and the Mon- 
roe ‘‘Blade"’ printed many paragraphs about it. As an 
advertisement it was a great success. 

But what was meant by the anxious interest which the 
firm of Freeman and Porter had exhibited, that day, in the 
affairs of the Freeport Bank? That, as the firm could tell 
you, was a little matter on the side, for big Billy Westervelt 
had stretched forth his hand, some months before, and had 
placed it upon the coat sleeve of the commissioner of bank- 
ing; and that gentleman had delayed the proposed charter 
of the Dodge Peters faction for a short time,—just long 
enough to permit the firm of Freeman and Porter to organ- 
ize a little bank on its own account. That was all,—all, 
except that big Billy Westervelt got his carload of anthra- 
cite,—and one or two other little 
things besides. 

The town of Freeport had never 
known these things. But the bank 





other. It might have been one of 
the councils of a bygone age,—it 
might have been the Areopagus 
of old. 

At ten o'clock, —the banking hour, 
all the world around,—the cashier 
of the Freeport Bank found the little 
structure with considerable diffi- 
culty. By prospecting from the 
branches of a tree or two, he located 
it finally, in the mathematical center 
of the entire population of the town 
of Freeport. In some way or other, 
he and his small force secured an 
entrance by means of the back door. 

“*Gee,’’ they said to themselves, 
“‘we're in for it, for sure.”’ 

The cashier groaned. ‘‘IfI could 
get out,"’ he remarked, ‘‘ I would go 
down to Dutch Jake’s and screw 
my courage to the sticking point.”’ 

‘*But you can’t get out,’ returned 
one of his force. 

‘*Therefore,"’ said the cashier, 
making his way on tiptoe stealthily 
toward the front, ‘‘there is nothing 
to do but to open the front door."’ 

He jerked it violently open, and 
a dozen little men fell into the 
bank. Areopagus was the first little 
mar. to fall in. 

He had not led the van for noth- 








“also have read—that! * 


really belonged to the mining com- 
pany,—the company was the bank. 

After banking hours, that day, 
Freeman and Porter took Areopa- 
gus aside and explained to him his 
small mistake. He listened with 
wide-open eyes,—and understood. 

“‘Ah!"’ he said, at length, re- 
morsefully, “it is good to read some 
things; but not everything. I—I 
have read,maybe,too much; maybe 
too little. Who can tell?’ 

The partners, seeing that he was 
somewhat too contrite, smiled upon 
him and clapped him on the back. 

“Go along, Areopagus,"’ they 
said; ‘‘ you're all right at that.”’ 

That was the only run upon the 
bank,—except, as of course, the one 
at the new opera house on that 
same night. 

That one, the whole town agreed, 
was simply ‘‘great.'' So said the 
cashier of the bank. So said Areopa- 
gus, and assuredly he should know. 

Dutch Jake was the only man in 
town who did n't see the show. 

‘What then?’’ asked he, from 
behind the cashier's desk in his 
café; *‘1 can't be in two places at 
thesame time. If I can, Idunno. I 








aaa dunno, if I can. That's sure.” 
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How One Should Conduct Himself in Order to Make a Lasting 
and Humorous Impression and Aid Digestion with Witty Remarks 
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HAVE already said my final word on after-dinner 
speaking in an after-dinner speech on the pain- 

ful subject. It was to the effect that after-dinner 
oratory is a curious business, severe on the guests, 
but worse on us; that the few orators who really 
enjoy speaking are men without any sense of 
hame; and that, as for myself, I am free to say 
that I would rather be the humblest bank presi- 
ent among the guests than to sit in the fierce 
sht that beats upon the head table and get my 
nner for nothing. That about sums up the case. 


The Anticipation of a Speech frequently Spoils a Dinner 


When I began making speeches, ‘‘ year in and 
year out ago,’’ I took myself as seriously as must 
anyone who hopes to be funny. When I was in- 
vited to make an after-dinner speech, I read and 
re-read the invitation with prideful thrills,and then 
| read it to my wife and permitted her to regard 

1e across the breakfast table as admiringly as the 
wonder I felt myself about to be ought to be re- 
garded. After-dinner speaking seemed to me to 
be a neat and shining short cut to assorted vari- 
eties of fame. I spent days over my speech; I 
muttered it in street cars and on railway trains, 
till my fellow passengers were worked up to a con- 
cert pitch of suspicion of my innocent past. I 
made my family both jealous and bored; I alien- 
ated my friends; I proved to my enemies their 
own excellent judgment; and I wore myself to the 
sad shadow I now am, all in getting ready one 
line of foolishness after another. 

All for what? 

Not because I enjoyed it, certainly: the antici- 
pation was sauce to spoil the dinner for me, ut- 
terly; besides, as I have often said, of all the 

any melancholy places a man is jammed into 
n the course of an ill-spent life, recommend to 
me the head table at a big dinner. The men 
there are so scared and mad because they will 
have to speak that nobody could be glummer, un- 
ess it be the men at the other tables who are 
mad because they haven’t been asked. There is 
nothing enjoyable about it. The actual speaking 
a pleasure to some, if it goes off well; to others 
t is always a terror, anyway; and, if it doesn’t go 

f well, the skilless forger, languidly eating his 
first dinner in Sing Sing, finds the meal a glad- 
some birthday party in comparison. You might 

s well set before him a cake covered with pink 
frosting and pink candles, and expect his face to 
light up with smiles, as to expect the applause of 
a dinner table to brighten the life of a man who 
knows none the less that his speech has been a 
failure. The whole business is a precarious one. 
What did I see in it to justifyme? I don’t know, 
unless it was the feverish delight of looking for 
my picture on the first page of the paper next 


morning. For that I fought and bled and died 
for years before it began to bore me. 

Then, gradually, I came to wonder why in the 
world I was doing it. ‘‘What’s the use?’’ is a 
cynical question only when it is applied to some- 
thing over which you would do well to be cynical. 
Ask what’s the use of doing any of the worth- 
while things that you do, and you’! find the use 
quickly enough. But drape the question around 
any foolishness, and you will get back a hollow, 
echoing, rattling reply,—‘‘Vo use!’’ That is the 
truth. There is no use in after-dinner speaking 
for the after-dinner speaker; he would be satisfied 
to eat and go away. There is nothing in it for 
the magnate who silently lends his respectability 
to the occasion; his respectability is enough for 
him. There's nothing in it for the jolly, lucky 
soul who is simply there to enjoy himself at an- 
other fellow’s expense and say nothing. As Gal- 
lagher would say, — 

‘*There’s notin’ doin’ for nobody; so wot’s 
the use ?’’ 


One May Make a Good Speech and No One Will Smile 


So much for the dark side of an evil subject! 
Still, if after-dinner speaking is to be accepted as 
a necessary evil and done at all, it might as well 
be done well. But the test of its having been 
done well is not necessarily its result. If a man 
sets the table in a roar he has made a good after- 
dinner speech; but, on the other hand, he may 
make a perfectly good after-dinner speech, and 
nobody will crack a smile. Clearly the matter 
depends on something besides himself, and, in the 
case of a fairly good speaker, this something is the 
secret of all good after-dinner speaking; it is the 
secret of a man’s picture being on the first page 
next morning, or not at all; it is the secret of his 
boring a company or making everybody fall on 
the table; it is the secret of his ultimate reputa- 
tion as a wit or as a bore; and it is the simplest 
thing in the world. The true explanation is found 
in the fact that his fate lies in the hands of\the 
man who speaks before he does. 

When they ask me where, on a dinner pro- 
gramme, I desire to be placed, I 
always want to say: ‘‘ Please lay 
a cover for the biggest bore there 
is, and put me on the programme 
next.’"” They don’t always do it, 
but, when they do, it is like some 
patent adjustable appliance for 
the mechanical manufacture of an 
oratorical success. Theair is so 
overcharged with the dry stuff that 
preceded that any old, worn-out 
spark of mine will light a laughing 
bonfire very difficult to extinguish. 








SUCCESS 


On the arrangement of a programme of toasts 
depends the success of an after-dinner speaker, 
The other fellows won’t have any success, anyway, 
But they are very useful,—those other fellows, 
They form a magnificent black velvet background 
for the display of jewels, and it is so black and so 
heavy that even paste looks well when it is laid on 
it. They are the low lights, the middle-dark of the 
picture. They have to be, so letthem be. Never 
decry a bore ata dinner. Think of the man who 
will sparkle up afterwards, and when he does the 
guests will fall on his neck with gratitude for the 
least little effervescence. 


Don't Blame a Bore: You'll Be Glad when He Stops 


Once a party of ladies and gentlemen, driving 
along a country road, came upon a small and very 
ragged and terribly dirty little boy who sat knock- 
ing a stone against his own head. He continued 
rhythmically battering away until the passers-by 
became alarmed. 

«« My poor child,’’ exclaimed one of the ladies, 
‘‘what are you doing? Aren’t you hurting your 
head frightfully ?’’ 

The boy stopped, abashed, but with a perfectly 
good conscience. 

‘Yes’ m,’’ he explained, ‘‘I am; but it feels so 
good when I stops.’’ 

So never blamea bore. 
feel when he stops. 

In the hands of the toastmaster, then, lies the 
glory or defeat of the humorous fellows who are 
to speak. If he finds that an uproarious speech, 
just received with shouts of applause, is to be fol- 
lowed by the speech of a man who is sure to be 
funny, he will no more allow it than the chef 
would have allowed terrapin to follow lobster on 
the menu. He will reach away down the pro- 
gramme, and pull up a man brimming with dates 
and heavy facts about the unearned increment, 
and he will set him on his feet in their light- 
minded midst. The man will be an instant coun- 
ter-irritant; the. guests, still glowing with their 
fun, will listen to him with patience, and rest; 
his own complacence in being lifted forward in 
the order of exercises will be unbounded; and the 
day will have been saved for the poor old funny 
man who was to come next to the other funny man, 
and everybody will be pleased. 


The Wise World Likes to Weep as well as to Laugh 


That is the very way that the whole literary and 
lecture-going and theater-going public is played 
upon all thetime. Take the book that makes you 
laugh up one page and cry down the next; one 
lays it down with an unvarying comment,—‘‘ It is 
a good book.’’ That was, for instance, the secret 
of the enormous success of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.’” What else made James Whit- 
comb Riley and Bill Nye tour the country to- 
gether? Their success was half due to the fact 
that Nye lifted an audience away up on the top of 
joke after joke and left it there gasping till Riley 
came gracefully forward and let everybody down 
with a poem about the little boy who died and 
whose Christmas tree was left standing for years, 
drying up in a corner of the musty parlor, In 
every successful play this arrangement is observed. 
Golden-haired Irene dies in a plush chair and a’ 
delirious dress; the audience, with swelling throat, 
realizes that never again that night will she caper 
through the first act, gayly, lightly, fleetly joyous, 
or her tiny slippered feet beat out to rhythmic 
rag-time. She is dead, dead, dead, and the audi- 
ence wonders why it came to be thus harrowed, 
—when, lo, the low comedian! In he trots, in 
the next act, in an excruciating make-up, with a 
lurid line of talk and a job lot of light-footed 
antics, and: the audience leaves the house in 2 
tumult of appreciation. It’s the way; and, since 
you can not make people weep at a dinner, to get 
contrast, the next best play is to have them bored 
here and there with florid doses of useful infor- 
mation. 

If I were asked to give a recipe for making a 
good after-dinner speech I would 
say :— 

Do your best to get up after an 
hour of statistics, facts, and dates 
pertaining to a proposed device for 
accelerating speed in raising ore 
from the mines of Timbuctoo, in- 
cluding a history of the country, its 
people, its quarrels, and some ac- 
_count of its exports, together with 
comparative statements as to its 
length of coast line, elevation, fauna, 
flora, form of government, and 


Think how good it will 
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method of burial, —given, mostly, in minute detail. 

You simply could not fail. The only better 
thing I can think of is to be preceded by a United 
States senator. 

As to the speech itself, and what it should be 
like, that is secondary to the great condition which 
I have just discussed. The subject matters least 
of all, so that it be not too general. There are 
three sorts of speeches: the great speeches of 
boredom, the eloquent speech, and the humorous 
speech. The first, as I have said, is as necessary 
as sleep; perhaps that is why it suggests it The 
second emanates from the man who gets up be- 
hind his empty champagne glass and catches 
sight of the American flag in a handy picture ot 
Washington crossing the Delaware,—which, by 
the way, is a joke in itself, because when Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware there was no Ameri- 
can flag. But it does just as well. Instantly the 
man is on his feet, a fountain of seething patriot- 
ism. ‘The flag,’’ he cries, pointing with a straight 
forefinger followed by a fiery eye, ‘‘is blue with 
the blue of our skies of liberty, white with the 
whiteness of our nation’s purity, and red with our 
fathers’ blood,’’ and the table goes wild. The 
eloquent speaker has a comparatively easy time of 
it. An empty champagne glass and a sight of the 
hem of the flag is all that he needs to be off across 
country, with the pack of guests in full cry at his 
heels. 


The Guess always Applaud the Creator of Laughter 


The man of humor, if he gets a desirable place 
on the programme, not too near the end and not 
after a star, has an easy time, too. Let him make 
light of himself, hit off the well-known weakness 
of some one who is popular, use a good adjective 
out of its usual sense, and, above all else, light on 
some foible or discomfort or grudge common to 
everybody, and his speech is a success. The 
guests are usually with him from the first, anyway ; 
they want to laugh; they will always go halfway 
to meet a laugh; the speaker has not a single 
prejudice to overcome before he has them smiling. 
They will laugh at things which, ventured by their 
wives over breakfast, would meet with a cold stare 
or a haughty and uncomplimentary comment. 
They are the easiest people in the world to please, 
if you give them half an excuse. The permanent 
possession of this half excuse constitutes you, in 
their eyes, a humorous speaker. 

The place of the short story in an after-dinner 
speech is a precarious one. I have never used it 
in my life,and I am always amazed and delighted 
at the brave men who do. Somebody in the room 
is terribly likely to have heard the very best story 
you can relate. I remember once hearing a short 
story told at the head table that aroused such a 
roar of laughter that I was sure no one there had 
ever heard it before. This must mean, I thought, 
that the man has either made it up himself, or 
pinched the proofs of a joke paper, made up two 
months ahead. The story was this:— 

A shepherd once advertised for an assistant 
shepherd, whom he wished to do all his hard 
work. A sailor, who had spent all his life at sea, 
came ashore and saw the advertisement, and, 
thinking he would like a few years of land duty, 
applied to the shepherd for the job. 

‘But you say you have been at sea all your 
life,’’ cried the shepherd, with considerable aston- 
ishment; ‘‘what can you know about sheep ?”’ 


‘‘Nothing at all,’’ replied 
the sailor, humbly, “« but I be- 
lieve I can do this business, 
all the same.”’ 

The shepherd led him up to 
a high mountain, and pointed 
to the valleys and mountains 
and meadows for miles around. 
They were all thiekly scattered 
with sheep. 

‘«Do you see those sheep ?”’ 
said the shepherd. ‘‘ They are 
all mine, and the work you 
would have to do would be to 
get them all into the fold by 
to-morrow night. You could 
never do that.’’ 

««Yes, I could,’’ persisted 
the sailor, stolidly. So the 
shepherd gave in and said he 
would take him, and, when he 
had dressed him as a shep- 
herd, he took him to the sheds 
and showed him a pack of 
magnificent collies. 

‘« Here,’’ he said, ‘‘are the 
dogs that you will take with 
you to do the work.’’ 





SIMEON FORD 


Mr. Ford is, perhaps, the most 
prominent after-dinner speaker in 
America. For many.years he has 
been one of the proprietors of the 
Grand Union Hotel, New York 
City, and his witty remarks at va- 
rious banquets have brought him 
into prominence as an entertainer. 
To-day, his presence seems to be 
required at every dinner of impor- 
tance, in order that the necessary 
laughter may find a fountain head. 
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tender and true, has often 
spoiled an otherwise admi- 
rable speech. 

The day has passed when 
a toast to ‘‘ The ladies,—God 
bless them!"’ with a few slams 
about connubial infelicities, 
and an old story or two and 
a ringing benediction would 
make a successful speech. All 
the old subjects, as such, have 
been banished from the pro- 
grammes, and generalities and 
abstractions are frowned upon. 
A man may still praise the 
ladies and bless his country 
with éc/at, but he must bring 
it in sidewise in some speech 
on beechnuts, or red ants, or 
currant jelly, or something 
specialized and concrete. Then 
he gets a reputation for origi- 
nality and humor which ‘‘the 
ladies’’ or ‘‘our country’’ 
never could bring him. 

There have been some won- 
derful after-dinner speakers in 
New York. Of course General 


‘«Dogs!’’ cried the sailor, 
**IT could never do anything 
with dogs. I shall leave the 
dogs here and drive the sheep 
in myself.’’ 

Believing him, by this time, 
to be quite mad, the shepherd 
watched him go away, and had 
forgotten all about him when, 
the next night, there was a rap 
at the door of his cot,and there 
the sailor stood. 








Horace E. Porter was one of 
the most successful, because 
he had in his speeches that 
rare combination, — humor 
and eloquence. Judge Henry 
E. Howland was another ex- 
cellent speaker, and he al- 
ways thought on his feet. 
One of the best after-dinner 
speeches ever made in New 
York was that of Henry E. 
Grady, late editor of the At- 








‘« What do you want now?”’ 
demanded the shepherd, an- 
grily. 

‘«The sheep are all in,’ announced the sailor. 

In amazement the shepherd followed the man 
to the fold, and there, sure enough, were all his 
sheep safely in. 

«Well, well!’’ said the shepherd, ‘so they are; 
but how in the world did you do it?’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ said the sailor, indifferently, ‘‘that’s 
nothing! The only things that gave me any trouble 
at all were the little lambs, and I did have an 
awful time with them.”’ 

The shepherd looked where he pointed, and 
saw a dozen jack rabbits that the sailor had driven 
in for lambs. 

The point was one of those growing ideas that 
everybody sees little by little, and the appreciation 
was so general at last that it looked like a per- 
fectly newstory. Alas! the laughter had not fairly 
died away before, from my right, a melancholy- 
looking man with a créfe beard murmured :— 

‘Good! Good! I’ve usually heard that told 
with little wildcats instead of jack rabbits.’’ 


Good Short Stories Are, often, an Orator’s Stock in Trade 


Yet after-dinner speaking has come to be a sort of 
synonym for thetelling of short stories. That is all 
very well if the speaker has mind enough to make 
up his own stories, for that is the only way that he 
can be sure of having new ones. But an oft-told 
story innocently offered up as new spring goods, 


lanta ‘‘Constitution,’’ who, 
with his address on ‘*The 
New South,”’ simply swept the 
guests at the New England dinner off their feet 
and paved the way for the establishment of better 
feeling between the North and the South. Sena- 
tor Chauncey M. Depew has stood for years among 
the foremost and most genial of after-dinner speak- 
ers, and Patrick Murphy, of New York, is a new 
man who is to be heard from. 

On the whole, after-dinner speaking is pursuing 
its calm, unruffled way, delighting some, and put- 
ting many to sleep, but, perhaps, improving a little 
all the time. Yet the forced improvements do 
not come to much. e attempt to sprinkle the 
speeches between courses will never, I think, be 
successful. Too many dishes are allowed to take 
that time for roaming at large about slanting trays, 
and too many waiters are falling about the room, 
pillowed on broken crockery. Neither would the 
Japanese fashion of having the speeches first be 
practicable in a country where diners have other 
things besides rice to eat and other things besides 
tea to drink, awaiting them just the other side of 
a long, weary programme, and where waiting is 
not such a strong point as it is when orientally 
practiced. 

The only reform which I can suggest in after- 
dinner speaking is one which good sense itself 
may some time dictate, —the gradual shortening of 
the dinner talk until it is but the laughing shadow 
of its former solemn self. 





I am the sculptor; I, myself, the clay, 

Of which I am to fashion, as I will, 
In deed and in desire, day by day, 
| The pattern of my purpose, good or ill. 


| In breathless bronze, nor the insensate stone, 
Mus my enduring passion find its goal ; 
Within this living statue | enthrone 
That essence of eternity, the soul. 


Nor space nor time the soul of yearning bars: 
It flashes to the zenith of the sky, 

And, dwelling ‘mid the mystery of the ars, 
Aspires to answer the Eternal Why. 








THE SCULPI Ge = 3 


It loves the pleasing note of lute and lyre, 
The lily’s purple, the red rose’s glow ; 

It wonders at the witchery of the fire, 
And marvels at the magic of the snow. 


"Who taught," it asks, "the ant to build her nes? 
The bee her cells? the hermit thrush to sing? 
The dove to plume his iridescent . breast ? 
The butterfly to paint his gorgeous wing? 


"The spider how to spin so wondrous wise ? 
The nautilus to form his chambered shell ? 
The carrier pigeon under alien skies,— 
Who taught him how the homeward course to tell >" 


NIXON WATERMAN 


By force or favor it would win from fate 
The sacred secret of the blood and breath; 

Learn all the hidden springs of love and hate, 
And gain dominion over life and death. 


In every feature of this sculptured face, 
Of spirit and of substance, | mus mold 
A shining symbol of a grander grace, A 
The hope toward which the centuries have rolled. 


Oh, hands of mine, that the unnumbered years 
Evolved from hoof and wing and claw and fin, 
*T is ours to bring, from out the tress and tears, 
A godlike figure fashioned from within! 











[Ed itor 
‘“(\ GREAT electric power-plant with half its dynamos out of commission 
through short-circuits and burn-outs caused by overloads, and several 
at balf-speed, with wobbling bearings and loosened bolts, —that is what half 
the men and women workers are like. They are not using half their power, 
half their talents, half their physiques, half their minds.’’ Very few people 
bring the whole of themselves to their tasks. The causes are various— 
systemless working, vicious living, wrong thinking, wrong methods, wrong 
occupations, 
“A “a 
The real material with which you build your career is in you. 
own self is your greatest capital. 


Your 
The secret of your future achievement is 
locked up in your brain, in your nerves, in your muscles, in your ambition, 
in your determination, and in your ideal. Everything depends upon your 
physical and mental condition, for that governs your vitality, your vigor, 
and your ability to do things. The amount of physical and mental force 
you are able to use in your vocation will measure your ultimate success, 
and whatever lessens this force, or the effectiveness of your achievement 
capital, will cut down your usefulness in life and your chances of success. 


Achievement does not depend so much upon the size of the deposits you 
have in the bank as upon the amount of capital you have in yourself, the 
effectiveness with which you can use it, and the power you can bring to your 
vocation. A man who 1s weakened by ill health, or who has sapped his energy 
by excessive use of tobacco or alcohol, orin any other way, has small chance 
for success when pitted against one who is sound and vigorous in every organ 


and faculty. 


Nature is not sentimental or merciful. If you violate her law, you 
must pay the penalty, though you sit on a throne; king or beggar is all the 
same with her. You can not plead weakness or handicap as an excuse for 
She demands that you be ever at the top of your condition, that 
you always do your best, and will accept no excuse or apology. 

A weakness anywhere mars one’s whole career. It will rise up as a 
ghost all through one’s life-work, mortifying, condemning, and convicting 
one of past error. Every indiscretion or vicious indulgence simply opens 
a leak which drains off success capital. 

Of what use is great success capital, of mental and physical equip- 
ment, if you are not wise enough to manage it to the best advantage, and 
to make it last until your success is assured? 

[t is sad to see a young man try to win high place with a broken-down 
constitution, or with his faculties half trained, and his success army com- 
pletely demoralized, his prospects ruined by a shattered physique. The 
saddest thing of all is that wise living might have made fulfillment of 
ambition possible, and enriched the world with a noble, well-rounded life. 

Che great problém, then, which every one has to face, is how to gen- 
erate energy, how to conserve it, and how to keep oneself always at the top 


failure. 


of his condition. 
a + 

[f you are level-headed, dead in earnest, and bound to make the most 
of yourself, you will regard every bit of energy, and every source of power, 
physical, mental, and moral, as precious life capital not to be parted with 
except for some worthy equivalent. You will look upon every form of dis- 
sipation, and every little loss of energy as an unpardonable waste, a sin, — 
ulmost a crime. 


You will stop every leak of energy and prevent every 
unnecessary drain of your success capital, so that all the force you can 
muster, all the power you can command, shall be expended most econom- 
ically and effectively. You will keep every faculty and function up toa 
standard of the highest excellence, so that you can come to your task in 
the morning a whole man, with every faculty intent, and every function 
normal. If you can not carry a strong, vigorous personality to your work 
every day, or if you bring but a small part of yourself to your task, you 
will realize but a small part of your possibilities. 

One of the most foolish or insane things that a person can do is to go 
to his work in the morning with vitiated energy, wasted vitality, and a 
system so wearied that he can not do vigorous, spontaneous work, but must 
force himself to do everything by sheer will power. 

Keep yourself fit for work, so that you can do it with ease and dignity, 
and without struggle, strain, or loss. Approach your work with the air of a 
conqueror, and with assurance of victory in your very step. If you are at 
the top of your condition, your manner, even, will radiate power. You will 
exhale force from every pore. One can accomplish more in a single hour, 
if he feels the thrill of health pulsating through his entire being, than he 
can in a whole day, if his physical condition is at a low ebb. 


a a 
Chere is no success in weakness, no. victory in the uncertain step, hesi- 
tating will, lagging hand, or languid brain of an exhausted man. He who 
is hampered by depleted vitality is constantly losing opportunities, because 


he lacks strength to grasp them, to hold on to them, and to use them. 


Keeping Fit 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
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He is forced to fall behind and see men who have not half his menta) 
capacity, but who have strong physiques and all their powers intact, forge 
ahead of him and seize the prizes. 

A great many people dissipate more energy between the time when 
they leave their work at night and when they return to it in the morning 
than they expend all day in their vocations, though they would be shocked 
and offended if any one were to tell them so. They think that physical 
dissipation is the only method of energy-sapping. But men and women of 
exemplary moral habits dissipate their vitality in a hundred ways. They 
indulge in wrong thinking; they worry; they fret; they fear this, that, and 
the other imaginary thing; and they carry their business home with them, 
and work as hard mentally after business hours as during them. 

a a 

Whenever you are angry or feel like grumbling, or pouting, —whenever 
you are gloomy, fretful, or morose,—you are consuming your energy, 
wasting your vitality, and opening the sluiceways in your mental reservoir, 
instead of sending the power over the wheel to drive the mental machinery. 

Thackeray says, ‘‘ Every man has a letter of credit written on his face.” 
We are our own best advertisements, and, if we appear to disadvantage 
in any particular, our standard, in the estimate of others, is cut down. The 
great majority of people who come in contact with us do not see us at our 
homes; they may never see our stocks and bonds, or lands and houses; they 
know nothing of us, unless it be by reputation, but what they see of our per- 
sonality, and they judge us accordingly. They take it for granted that our 
general appearance is a sample of what we are and what we can do, and, if 
we are slovenly in dress, and in personal habits, they naturally think that 
our work and our lives will correspond. They areright. It does not matter 
where the slackness or shiftlessness manifests itself, or what its nature may 
be, it will reappear in your work, in your manner, and in your person. Many 
people form a careless habit of neglecting some part of their toilet, as when 
they black only the front part of their shoes and leave the heels untouched. 
The same incompleteness, the same lack of finish will appear in every letter 
they write and in every piece of work they attempt todo. It will prove a 
detriment to character-growth. The consciousness of incompleteness, or 
‘«slipshodness,’’ tends to destroy self-respect, to lessen energy, and to 
detract from one’s general ability. 

. a 

In these days of inexpensive clothing, no one can afford to leave his 
room until he is in a condition to be presentable anywhere. Neither can 
he afford to bother about thinking of his clothing after he is once dressed, 
but he should so clothe himself that he will be utterly unconscious of any 
inferiority. A sense of being fittingly and appropriately dressed increases 
one’s efficiency and self-respect, and so adds materially to achievement. If 
you are improperly dressed or badly ‘‘ groomed,’’ you will feel a certain 
timidity in meeting people, a loss of power. This results in uneasiness, 
worry, chagrin, and a real loss of energy and self-confidence. 

Girls who are not obliged to leave home to earn their living have a much 
weaker incentive to keep themselves up to standard than young men. If at 
all indolent, they are often tempted to lie abed late, or to lounge around the 
house in slipshod apparel. Under such conditions, many a girl falls into 
careless ways, and deteriorates, mentally and physically, developing an 
aversion to anything active or strenuous. Letting down all standards, she 
slides along, listless, indifferent, and useless,—a mere human parasite. 

A young man, on the contrary, who knows that he must get up at a cer- 
tain hour, and that he must be perfectly ‘‘groomed,’’ neatly dressed, and in his 
place, ready to begin his day’s work at an appointed time, or else lose his 
position, must perforce ‘‘ keep up to concert pitch.’’ He does not havea 
chance to consult his moods, or to ask himself whether he feels like getting 
up and going out or not. He knows very well that he has no choice. 

a — 

A young man who is trying to make the most of his life can not be too 
good to himself. Everything which ministers to his comfort and ease 
gives him a sense of harmony, assurance, and added power. Anything 
which will add to his self-respect, and will keep discord away from him, 
he should have at any cost he can afford. 

Above all else, he should have a cozy, comfortable, and happy home. 
No man can do good work when he goes every night to an unattractive 
uncomfortable, or discouraging home. He should provide himself with a 
good light,and an easy chair; he should surround himself with pictures and 
other works of art, if possible. Every one should have a comfortable sit- 
ting room, or a cozy corner somewhere, where he can read, think, and reflect 
by himself,—then he will grow. A great many boys and young men are 


totally unfitted for doing good work, especially in the evening, because they 
do not have an attractive place which tempts them to self-improvement. 

A habit of keeping up to concert pitch and maintaining a high stand- 
ard all along the line is of untold advantage. 
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The Department-store and Mail-order Business of the United States 


Huge Marts of Trade—Patronized mostly by Women,—Whose 


Daily Dealings Reach to 


the Farthest 


Ends of the Earth 


FRANK FAYANT 


MAGINE, on either side of Broadway, New York, all the way from City 
Hall Park to Madison Square,—more than two miles,—a line of one- 
story shops, where one might buy anything from a twenty-nine-cent 
luncheon to a twenty-nine-thousand-dollar French motor car, or from an 
iridescent Etruscan vase, made two thousand years ago, to a machine 
speaking six modern languages with all the fluency of a master linguist. 
Imagine, too, an omnipotent magician, by a sweep of his wand, gathering 
all these four miles of varied shops together, piling them in tiers, organizing 
them into one great mart, and putting their complex administration under 
the perfect sway of one master mind. 

An airy flight of the imagination? A four-mile string of shops all 
massed under one roof,—all under the oversight of one general manager, 
all pouring their receipts into one cash box,—a Utopian dream? No, it is 
a reality,—one of the many marvels of American business development. 
Gigantic business organizations have become so commonplace in this 
country that their enormous proportions are inadequately realized. Among 
these wonders of business is the modern department store,—the growth of 
this generation. One of these stores—how inadequate is the name!—is 
actually of such huge proportions that it could hold within its four walls 
the hundreds of one-story shops that might be strung along the great 
business thoroughfare for two miles south of Madison Square. In New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, the department store has reached 
colossal dimensions. Its wares are gathered from all the world and are 
shipped again to buyers in the far corners of the earth. 


A Chicago Department Store Has Shipped an Entire Church into the Heart of Africa 


Facts taken at random from the day’s work of the department store are 
astounding. John Wanamaker’s Philadelphia store has under its roof the 
biggest book shop in the world, and has sold, inthe past six years, ten mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of an edition of a single work 
of reference. The firm of Montgomery, Ward and 
Company has developed the mail-order business 
to astounding proportions, forty-five girls, work- 
ing ten hours a day, were three weeks behind, 
recently, in the simple act of opening the incom- 
ing letters. The transfer of cash from sales count- 
ers to the cashiers’ room in Macy’s store, in New 
York, keeps in operation eighteen miles of pneu- 
matic tubing. In a Chinese newspaper in Hong- 
kong may be read the advertisements of several 
American department stores. A Chicago store 
has shipped an entire church, complete from 
belfry to Bible, into the heart of Africa, on a sim- 
ple mail order. A thousand shoppers lunch every 
day in the restaurant of Wanamaker’s New York 
store. One store has sold over its counters, in a 
day, three thousand dozen live frogs; another, 
twenty tons of sugar in small parcels. Another 
store sends out every year nearly two million copies 
of a bulky catalogue, on each copy of which the 
domestic postage charge is twenty-six cents. The 
wagon-delivery district of a certain New York 
store is over several hundred square miles in area. 





There is more within the four walls of a big store than the shopper 
dreams of. It is not by treading the labyrinths of aisles, flanked by bewil- 
dering arrays of the newest wares from over the world, that one sees the 
wonders of one of these stores. The machinery that gives life to the whole 
organization is hidden. 


The Volume of Business Done by Several Big Stores Equals That of Some Railroads 


To comprehend the complexity of a day’s work in a department store, 
and at the same time the marvelous system by which the great business 
moves with clock-like precision, one must go behind forbidden doors. One 
must go behind the glass door, bearing the repellent legend, ‘‘ Private,’’ 
where, before a capacious roll-top desk, sits the all-seeing general manager, — 
a man who is never seen by the public; whose very name, even, is unknown 
to the army of shoppers that daily invades the store, but whose finger 
is ever on the throbbing pulse of the great business, quick to detect the 
ebb and flow of vitality. One must go into the rooms where the scores 
of ‘‘ buyers,’’ as the heads of departments are named, plan their ca‘npaigns 
for the purchase and sale of great stocks of merchandise; they work with 
big units,—a train load of kitchenware, the entire output of a furniture 
factory, or an invoice of a hundred thousand volumes of fiction. One must 
go behind the iron gratings of the cashiers’ room in the basement, where the 
rivulets of coin, to the amount of many thousands of dollars a day, all lead 
to one well through miles of hidden tubes, tapping the remotest sales coun- 
ters. One must go through the accounting rooms, where scores of men and 
women bring order out of the daily chaos of hundreds of thousands of written 
records, so that, at the end of the day, the general manager has as clear a 
record of the day’s business as a recording thermometer gives one of the day's 
variations of temperature. One must visit the score or more of manufactur- 
ing departments, in and near the store, where a thousand unseen workers 
make articles as varied as dondons and mattresses. 
Then one must go down into the sub-basement, and 
pick his way through the maze of boxes and barrels 
and baskets and bundles, and of hurrying, scurry- 
ing workers, that bewilder the eye in the delivery 
department, through which the day’s purchases of 
fifty thousand shoppers are distributed. 

The volume of business done by the big stores 
is rapidly growing in volume. Several years ago 
one day's receipts of Montgomery, Ward and Com- 
pany passed the five-thousand-dollar mark. The 
owner of the business, who had watched it grow to 
this magnitude, was so highly pleased by the day’s 
figures, when they were laid before him, that he 
closed his desk and went off to the country for a 
holiday. He dreamed of a ten-thousand-dollar 
day. The other day the tabulated sheet sent to 
him at the close of the day’s business showed total 
sales of two hundred thousand dollars. Last year, 
his sales sheets for the three hundred odd busi- 
ness days of the year showed average daily sales 
of sixty thousand dollars, One store did a busi- 
ness last year of twenty-five million dollars, which 
is equal to the entire annual earnings of a great 








hundred thousand at Christmas time. 
hristmas-week day a quarter of a mil- 
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ness of his journal, will go a long way 
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ystem like the ‘‘Big Four’’ or the 

In Chicago one great merchant's 
nual receipts from a store combining 
ng with retailing are forty million dol- 
ay’s business in a store will vary from 
usand dollars on a stifling August day 


pers enter a big store. To handle 
,ense business there are employed from 
sand to seven thousand persons, from 
earning two dollars a week to a gen- 
nager drawing a yearly salary of, per- 
y thousand dollars. 
enormous growth of the department- 
ness is the direct result of advertising, 
sing that, by its volume and its dis- 
type, has astounded the commercial 
is the lavish daily outlay of the pro- 
n advertising that makes possible the 
newspapers of this country. The 
ers of New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
Boston receive millions of dollars a 
the sale of their space to department 
it is this advertising income that 
hem to pay lavishly for news from all 
world, to meet huge cable and tele- 
lls, and to send correspondents, artists, 
tographers to the other side of the 
report a great war. The concerted 
of department-store advertising 
single newspaper would seriously 
ts powers, and a newspaper proprietor, 
ly proclaims the independence and 


e beaten path to avoid offending a 
le advertiser. It is simply a matter of 
servation. It is an unwritten law in 








A scene when Mrs. Roosevelt came to New York to shop at a department store 











| the big newspaper offices that un- 
news must not be printed about a 
re with a heavy advertising account. 


‘ther hand, the proprietors of the stores are equally anxious to keep 


paper sent word to his staff never to mention the merchant's name 
ews columns. This newspaper has a notable reputation as an ad- 
medium, and the merchant's business—so it was gossiped in Park 


nxious to return to the paper's columns as the paper was to regain 


ncome. The contract was renewed. 


rtisement of a Department Store Is a Guide for Purchasers and Employees 


merchant spends a million dollars a year in advertising, half in 
< and the other half in Philadelphia. This is about the same 
ng appropriation as is made by a leading western cereal-food man- 


] 


varied publications, and over billboards and dead walls, on both accomplished by the pneumatic tube change-carriers. One store has 
eighteen miles of tubes, connecting the hundreds of sales counters through 
the store with nearly three hundred terminal stations in the cash room. 
Here two or three score nimble-fingered girls snatch the carriers as they 
come tumbling out of the hissing tubes, make the change in an instant, 


the Atlantic, while the bulk of the merchant's advertising ex- 


re is concentrated in a few newspapers in two cities. 


man who writes the daily advertisement for a big store commands 
ury,—ten or fifteen thousand dollars. He must be original, resource- 


witty,—a man of ideas, alert to see and use opportunities. The stamp the schedules, and send change and schedules, minus their stubs, 
f his work tells day by day, for the effects of a cleverly written adver- hissing back through the tubes. Three times a day each girl’s accumulated 
t show immediately in the increased sales in particular departments. stubs are checked up with her cash, and once a day the cash is sent to the 
cht, the reports of gross sales in the three-score departments, as bank. Every day there must be drawn from the bank one or two thousand 

d with the corresponding days in the previous week and the pre- dollars in small coins with which to make change. Cash registers and 

ar, indicate whether the day’s advertising appropriation has been mechanical cashiers are also used on certain of the sales counters. A me- 
Every day the ‘‘buyers”’ give the advertisement writer a draft chanical cashier is a marvelous automaton. For example, if a shopper 


ext day’s particular offerings, —a clearance sale of winter overcoats, 
ent of Parisian dress fabrics, bargains in new novels, or a cut-price 
unned goods, These the advertisement writer welds into one big 


becomes the law and the gospel of the next day's business. 
f it are posted on all the floors and are put into the hands of all 
espeople. Every salesman and saleswoman in a department must 


year, and, if they vary from the normal, the reason therefor. 


e first thing in the morning, the special prices at which wares are close of the day. It never makes a mistake in making change. 


n the day’s advertising. The day’s advertisement is the Baedeker 


shoppers and salespeople. 


e massing of three-score or more varied shops under one roof de- 


n efficient staff of department heads, or ‘‘ buyers.’’ The worth of hundred miles of territory could not be done without a highly efficient 
is measured by the amount of net profit he can show at the end of organization. On a busy day one of the larger New York stores will deliver 

He must be on the alert to seize opportunities for acquiring its wares, ranging from a parcel of silk to a set of bedroom furniture, to fifty 
e stocks at low prices,—the bankruptcy of a manufacturer or a big thousand homes. This task must be done with a minimum expenditure of 


nt is one of these opportunities; he must be able to forecast the 
stes and demands of the shopping army; he must know when to 
buying ten, twenty, or thirty thousand dollars’ worth of goods in a 


and all the time he must keep his weather eye 
doings of buyers in rival stores. If he carries a 
foreign goods, he makes a yearly trip abroad to 
ectly from the makers, whether it be Parisian 
German toys, or Persian rugs. The toy buyer goes 
ntinent, in January, to order his next Christmas 
The successful buyer is master of his depart- 
nd he usually commands a high salary, sometimes 
as twenty or thirty thousand dollars a year, 
for -figure salaries are the rule. The gross an- 
ules of leading departments run into seven Sigures 





are ‘‘very unreliable.’’ 


in the big stores, and these departments sometimes take rank at the head of 
y terms with the influential newspapers. Not long ago, a mer- the retail shops of the country. The largest book shop in America, for ex- 
vithdrew his advertising from a New York newspaper. The owner ample, is one of the fifty-odd departments of a Philadelphia store. Every 
night, at the close of business, the salespeople give the amounts of their 
total sales to their buyers, who, in turn, foot up their department totals. The 
buyers then report to the general manager, who compares the day's sales 
felt the loss of this publicity. It was not long before the merchant with the business the year before. Marked variations are made the subject 
of inquiry. Every night, when the general manager leaves the store, he 
knows to a cent the day’s receipts, how they compare with the previous 


To serve the needs of one or two hundred thousand shoppers in a day, 
to record and make change for a hundred thousand purchases, and to dis- 
tribute purchases to fifty thousand homes may well be considered an 
enormous task. Only by a highly organized system of labor-saving could 
but the manufacturer spreads his million dollars through five it be done at all. A thousand errand boys could not do the work so quietly 


gives a twenty-dollar bill for a purchase of seven dollars and twenty-one cents, 
the saleswoman sticks the bill and the sales schedule in the machine, turns 
a lever, and out comes a receipted bill, minus its stub, together with a ten- 
:nnouncement, which, when it has been approved by the general dollar bill, a two-dollar bill, three quarters, and four cents. When the 
machine was first used it gave silver dollars, sometimes, as change, but 
now, in the stores in most large cities, except San Francisco, California, 
where silver is wholly used, all the silver dollars it receives it keeps to the 


Delivering Purchases promptly and correctly Means a Great Deal to a Business 


The daily wagon delivery of goods to customers spread over several 


labor, from the moment the customer's purchase is turned over to the 
‘‘inspector’’ at the sales counter, to be wrapped in paper, until the wagon 
driver leaves it at the customer's door, which may be one block or thirty 
rder; he must know when to push and when to mark down certain miles from the store. Not only must these fifty thousand purchases be 
delivered with an economic expenditure of energy, but 
errors must be kept down to an infinitesimal minimum. 
The housewife whose basket of groceries is late in arriv- 
ing for dinner, whose parcel of dress goods fails to con- 
tain the spool of silk she ordered, or whose ‘‘charged’”’ 
parcel comes ‘‘C.O.D.,”’ is apt to do her future shopping 
at some other store and to tell hér friends that so-and-so 


The delivery department, usually away below the 
* ground, is a maze of articles packed and unpacked, of 


th trucks rumbling hither and thither, of men carrying great 
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The early morning shoppers are out before the heavy traffic begins 








task it is to fill these orders may be judged from 
the statement that one of these stores has re- 
ceived two hundred thousand dollars in orders 
in a single day, and that the average mail order 
is under five dollars. This requires attention 
to forty thousand orders in a day. To handle 
this daily flood of mail orders demands a highly 
systematized organization. The opening of the 
day’s mail is alone a gigantic task. In one of 
the big houses the incoming mail varies to from 
ten to thirty-five thousand letters a day. 

When it is considered that the mail-order 
houses refuse to sell to buyers in Chicago, and 
do not seek business in large towns, one won- 
ders how they manage to build up such an 
enormous trade. The secret lies in the fact that 
more than seven tenths of the inhabitants of 
this country live in rural communities, and that 
they are inadequately supplied with shopping 
facilities at home. It is to these fifty millions 
that the mail-order houses appeal. All through 
the West you will find the wares of Chicago mail- 
order houses, from the cattle ranches of Texas 
to the mining camps of British Columbia, and 
even in far-away lands, beyond the bounds of 
civilization, are to be found goods sent all the 
way from Chicago. 

What the page newspaper advertisement, 
with its odd-cent bargains, is to the eastern de- 
partment store, the bulky catalogue, with its 
illustrated descriptions of a thousand and one 
varied articles, is to the Chicago mail-order 
house. These catalogues are sent around the 
world. One house issues a catalogue of twelve 
hundred pages, as bulky as a New York City 
telephone directory, and prints two million 
copies of it a year. This makes the enormous 








baskets of paper-wrapped parcels, and of rows of numbered bins filling and 
unfilling. From the floors above articles of merchandise of all shapes and 
sizes come pouring, in a steady stream, in baskets and trucks and lifts. 
Some are paper-wrapped, ready for the delivery wagons; others must be 
boxed or crated, or packed in baskets or barrels. The thousands of small 
parcels are dumped on a slippery slide, like so many letters. At the foot of 
the slide, standing in three hatch-resembling holes in a great table, are three 
men who know every bit of territory within thirty miles of the store. This 
metropolitan and suburban district is divided into nearly seventy delivery 
routes, and, as the parcels slip down the incline, their addresses are noted 
by the three men, who quickly mark the parcels with their route numbers. 
This is done more quickly than it can be told. Beyond there are boys with 
long wooden implements like a croupier’s rake. They slide the route-num- 
bered parcels on to their bins, to drop into trucks and await loading into 
the wagons and vans and trucks outside. Direct daily deliveries are made 
from New York stores to suburban towns in three states, the wagons going 
over into New Jersey as far as Morristown, up the Hudson, and up the Sound 
into Connecticut. A single store has nearly four hundred men in its delivery 
department, and uses more than a hundred wagons and three times as many 
horses. 


In Chicago, the Mail-order Business Amounts to over Fifty Million Dollars a Year 


The great bulk of the business in the big eastern stores is done over 
the counters. Mail orders are of comparatively insignificant figures. The 
favorite idea, in New York stores, is to buy large invoices of the newest 
wares, sell them immediately by the force of tremendous advertising, and 
then bring still newer wares before the public. Thus there is a constant 
change of stock, and little opportunity, except in a few staple lines, to 
appeal to a mail-order trade. Prices, like stocks, change from day to day. 
The country buyers, who order from the season's catalogues, often find that 
the particular article they desire is out of stock. Even those who live near 
enough to New York to read the newspaper advertisements on the day they 
are printed have difficulty in buying, through mail orders, merchandise 
advertised from day to day. The result is that, every day you may find in 
New York stores thousands of shoppers who have come many miles to be 
able to buy over the counters. They buy in New York, not so much on 
account of cheaper prices as because they desire to get the newest things 
with the New York trademark. 

But in the West there has been built up a mail-order business of whose 
proportions eastern people have little conception. Chicago is the home of 
the mail order, and the business grows there by leaps and bounds. Some 
conception of the enormous extent of the Chicago trade of this kind may be 
gained from the fact that three Chicago stores receive mail orders, in the course 
of a year, amounting to fifty million dollars, and that the total Chicago 
business of this kind has been estimated to be one hundred and fifty million 
dollars a year. Millions of people throughout the country, who have never 
been in the city of Chicago, do a large part of their shopping there. The 
mail-order habit, once acquired, clings, and every year sees an enormous 
increase in the sales. The success Chicago houses have had with this phase 
of the department-store business has been a revelation -to eastern merchants. 

This mail-order traffic is conducted as an exclusive business by the three 
stores whose sales reach fifty million dollars a year. They do not seek 
Chicago trade, and what little business they do over the counters is with non- 
residents. A Chicagoan who happens to enter one of these stores is courteously 
told that his trade is not sought. This rule has to be enforced, as otherwise 
the daily invasion of an army of town shoppers would seriously hamper the 
work of the clerks who go about the stores filling mailorders. Whata mighty 


editions of the ‘‘ best-selling novels’’ pale into 
insignificance. The postage on one of these 
catalogues is twenty-six cents, while the cost of 
production is about forty cents. The house will 
send its catalogue to any address on receipt of fifteen cents: The mailing 
of every catalogue, therefore, involves a loss of fifty cents; for the two mil- 
lion copies the net loss is a million dollars. This represents only a part of 
the yearly advertising appropriation, for use is also made of the advertising 
pages of many magazines and weekly papers. 

As the big catalogue wanders over the face of the earth, orders, strange 
and curious, come from the nooks and corners of the globe. An Indian 
prince, seeing one of these catalogues, straightway sent an order halfway 
around the world, to Chicago, for ten two-wheel elephant carts, with twelve- 
foot wheels, to draw mahogany logs out of his forests to the Ganges. The 
order was filled. Down in Rhodesia, a community of Boers saw a cata- 
logue, and asked for the price of a church, delivered in South Africa. The 
only part of the church the Chicago firm did not ship was the minister, 
but he would probably have been sent had he been ordered. From 
Java came an order for seventy American buggies. Out in Siberia a club 
of Russian army officers got hold of a catalogue of the firm of Sears, 
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Roebuck and Company, of Chicago, and sent in an order for twenty-five 
thousand rubles’ worth of merchandise of all descriptions, from bird cages 
to pajamas. It could be seen that they had gone methodically through 
the twelve hundred pages, from cover to cover, and marked everything 
for which they thought they, could find use. This was probably the most 
remarkable mail order ever received. 

One of the largest department stores in New York is the Siegel- 
Cooper Company. It not only deals in dry goods and other merchandise, 
but it also deals in meats, vegetables, and groceries. On hot summer 
days, women sit around the immense fountain, in the center of the store, 
and eat ice cream. Its restaurant is a strong attraction, and many women 
will travel a long way to partake of a Siegel-Cooper and Company lobster 
cutlet, simply because it is ‘‘four cents cheaper’’ than in other places. 
This store has rare facilities for its employees. Baths, reading rooms, and 
a hospital with doctors in attendance are maintained. 
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"When the man’s arms and head were free, he began tossing about like a fevered sleeper" 


An Aérial 


Providence 


The Story of Uncle Nathan's Cyclonic Experience 
with Nallie Dool and Old Flaps 


ALVAH MILTON KERR 


yyHatT which befell Uncle Nathan Harp and 
his nephew Nallie had the look of a miracle. 
his day it is talked of on the wide reaches of 
\ass Prairie. To voyage in a balloon is a per- 
lance engendering quite wonder enough, but 
) up in a cyclone and to return to earth with 
sound constitution and improved morals set 
to thinking of the supernatural. However, 
t which occurred on Camass Prairie was doubt- 
1s natural as the growth of a cabbage, though 
ppily less frequent as a phenomenon. 
fo Nallie Dool—his first name was Nathan, in 
r of his uncle,—the scenes of that day are as 
yuntains mirrored in water. Although touched 
h that strangeness which is the chief flavor of 
1a, to him the main event, at least, has that 
e than waking reality which sometimes colors 
fancied visions of sleep. No spectacle of his 
er years has matched the merciless magnifi- 
nce of that day of storm. The wrath and pas- 
of the elements,—with what sublimity of 
uty and power they wrought! 
Whether he who writes these words was or was 
the Nallie who was blown as a dust-speck 
the world’s face that day, needs not to be 
but that he was an atom in that mighty 
eath, as were all men there breathed upon, 
ild shine clearly out of these lines, else truth 
here clouded by attempted art. 
Nathan Harp was a pushing, austere man. 
lis life was made up of toil so intense that it 
,ounted to something very like perpetual rage. 
und was what Uncle Nathan most craved; not 
oney in the bank, or ‘‘in the sock,’’ so much 
wide reaches of soil upon which wheat and 





oats might billow their golden waves, and pastures 
in which fat cattle might feed when the hows were 
cool or wade knee-deep in their shaded streams 
when the noons were hot. So intent was the man 
on extending the scope of his dominion that he 
seemed always in a frenzy about it. His own 
strength went in a prodigal volume to increase 
his acres, and he was equally prodigal in spend- 
ing the strength of others in the same cause,—if 
they would let him. He had gone out of Wis- 
consin into Northern Iowa, where land was 
‘«plenty,’’ and had pushed and toiled, adding 
eighty to eighty and eighty to eighty, until he 
owned a solid square section at the heart of 
Camass Prairie. There Nallie Dool found him. 

Nallie Dool—taken to ‘‘raise’’ by his Uncle 
Nathan and Aunt Sarah,—was twelve years old 
when he went to live on the prairie. To mold this 
narrative after the usual fashion, he should have 
come from New England, but the fact was not 
so. He came from Joaquin Miller's country,— 
the shores of ‘‘the sundown sea.’’ His father, 
John Dool, had wedded Nathan Harp’s sister, in 
Wisconsin, and the twain, being smitten with 
distaste for winter frosts and a mutual relish of 
flowers and sunny things, had gone to California. 
Nallie came into this life there, not far from San 
José, in a valley full of roses. There were other 
things in the hollow,—peaches and oranges and 
prunes and nectarines and grapes and blossoms 
of many sorts, but the roses were so many they 
seemed to make roses of all the rest. There were 
mountains not far away, green in winter and brown 
in summer, and an ocean of water that stretched 
blue and sunlit off to Japan and other fragrant 
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places. Therefore, Nallie was not used to things 
that were bitter and hard. 

Had not death done its cold deed in John 
Dool’s cottage, leaving Nallie without parents, 
he might have remained a long time in the 
hollow of roses. As it was, the flowery valley 
became dark, and Nallie, at his Uncle Nathan’s 
bidding, came over the mountains and down into 
the lap of the continent, where there was no sea, 
save the land itself. 

To Nallie the memory of that journey is as an 
endless river, flowing across valleys and up moun- 
tains and down them and across gray deserts and 
vast plains, with men and stations and towns and 
passing trains rushing rearward in the flowing 
stream. He remembers that it was cold much of 
the way, and that at times the car windows were 
frosted and he peered out at such a white ghost- 
liness of things as was never seen about the rose 
hollow. Then, after a long time, he was riding 
down a hill in a sleigh with Uncle Nathan, and 
saw before him a gray house with green shutters, 
and a big barn and three smaller ones, and the 
house and the barns seemed floating in a white 
ocean, for the whole land was spotless with snow. 
Then he was in a warm kitchen, and a stout 
woman was ‘‘mothering’’ him, and an old dog, 
that the woman called Flaps, was licking his 
numbed fingers, and life did not seem quite so 
bad. But for days, he remembers, he was dizzy 
from that blinding ocean of snow and the dip 
and stagger that the cars had put into him on his 
long journey. He remembers, too, that there 
was no happy clattering of children in the big, 
barn-like house, and that more than once in those 
early days he wept with homesickness. 

Old Flaps was very sympathetic in such hours, 
The dog's big eyes were slightly dimmed with age, 
but he could see clearly what the trouble was, — 
Nallie needed love and companionship; so Flaps 
loved and entertained him and got himself loved 
in return, and this mutual adoration wrought itself 
into the Camass Prairie miracle. 

Uncle Nathan grumbled, at times, through three 
years, before he gave the final order to make an 
end of Flaps. To Nallie the three years group 
themselves in a memory of school in a little house 
on a hill during cold weather, with Flaps and 
chores in and about the three barns, and in hot 
weather hired men and hay and wheat and cattle 
and endless labor, with Uncle Nathan always ina 
fuming hurry, and Flaps hobbling about, but still 
a good lover; then came that awful edict falling out 
of Uncle Nathan's grizzled beard. 

Nallie protested with a vehemence fitting the 
outrage and pleaded with the abandon of a fervid 
love, but to no effect. Uncle Nathan pronounced 
Flaps a profitless nuisance, encumberer of space, 
and consumer of valuable food. An aged dog’s 
proper doom, he contended, is burial, for that ob- 
viates expense and trouble. Uncle Nathan was 
practical, you see, nearly to savagery. He pro- 
nounced Nallie’s sentiment mawkishly foolish,and 
Aunt Sarah’ s encouragement of the boy’s appeal for 
clemency as the clacking of asimpleton. Hecould 
be severe, especially during haying or harvest time. 

‘«To be sure, Flaps don’t do much but eat and 
lie on the porch, nowadays,’’ said Aunt Sarah, ‘‘ but 
you ought to think what he’s been and let him live 
out his natural life, pa.’’ 

«« He has,’’ asserted Uncle Nathan; ‘‘his nat- 
ural usefulness is ended and that’s the end of his 
natural life. It would be unnatural for him to 
live any longer, and I naturally don’t propose that 
he shall.”’ 

This syllogistic dictum crushed Aunt Sarah into 
silence, but not Nallie. The words were like sharp 
claws that set themselves into the boy's heart and 
tore it. 

«©You shall not kill him!’’ he cried. ‘I'll 
run away with him! You shall not! You shall 
not!’’ 

They were at breakfast, and Uncle Nathan 
stopped eating and glared at the young rebel a 
moment. ‘‘ You put a rope’round that old dog’s 
neck, after breakfast, and bring him back in the 
wind-break behind the barn. I'll take the rifle 
with me.’’ This was all he said, but it was grim 
and awful enough. 

Nallie slipped out and was leading Flaps away 
when Uncle Nathan emerged from the door with 
the rifle in the hollow of his arm. The boy 
hugged the old dog against his side, and looked 
at the man with horrified eyes. The dog bristled . 
his spine and growled in terror. With that sight 
or sense which is not given to humanity he saw 
the evil that was in the man. 


[Concluded on pages 283 to 286] 
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THE PANORAMA 


A Review of the 
That Are Marking 


The War between Japan and Russia 


TH provocatives of the war between Japan and Russia have long existed. 

For many years, more especially since the conflict between China and 
Japan, the Japanese have watched the advance of the Russians in the Far 
East with considerable anxiety. Japan has seen that the main object of 
her encroachment has been to possess the whole of northeastern Asia, and 
she has recognized, with all the intensity of a possible victim, that the 
accomplishment of such an intrusion would destroy her island kingdom as 
a commercial and independent power. The argument which was advanced 
by Russia to induce Japan to restore Port Arthur to China, after the Chinese- 
Japanese War, is applicable with double force to the present case. Russia 
saw that Japan had gained an unprecedented foothold in a territory that 
bore vital relation to her destiny in the Far East, and forthwith began to 
make it absolutely unendurable for Japan by overshadowing her with ships 


and batteries. 
a A a 


It may be said that Russia has not attempted to absorb Corea; but, 
also, she has not threatened to absorb Manchuria. Her original promise 
was that Manchuria was to be returned to Chinese rule, and she even set a 
time when her troops were to be withdrawn. To put it frankly, Russia has 
not kept her word. To-day Manchuria is nearly as much a Russian province 
as Siberia. Japan, therefore, mistrusts her great adversary. When she 
demanded the complete independence of Corea and the complete restora- 
tion of Manchuria to China, it was with full misgivings that Russia would 
not accede. Japan, although an intruder in Corea nearly or quite as much 
as is Russia in Manchuria, has been the practical ruler of the idle, unambi- 
tious Coreans for many years. The mikado’s realm is gradually growing 
too small for the energy and growth of its forty-five million inhabitants, and 
its people ask, why should they not emigrate to the mainland? If they do, 
it means that the Manchurian Railway, which the Russians have built to 
connect the Trans-Siberian Railway with southern ports, will be obliterated 
as a distinctly Russian line, and that Russia’s commercial ambitions will 
receive a severe setback; hence the underlying reasons which make the 
Russian side of the grievance. 

* 4 * 


It is too early to speculate on the result of the war or forecast the con- 
ditions under which it will close, but the group of answers made to the note 
of John Hay, the American secretary of state, crowned by Japan’s future 
policy, gives the basis on which every step of the war will be considered. 
‘‘The hand of Hay’’ has become a mighty power in the affairs of the world. 
Long before the attack on Port Arthur its force was recognized by the 
leading nations. It should be gratifying to all Americans and to the people 
of many other nations that Mr. Hay’s word came in time to limit the con- 
flict between Russia and Japan to those powers, and also to limit the terri- 
tory in dispute. There was great danger that either combatant might, at 
some stage of hostilities, see and seize some temporary military advantage 
by the occupation, for use against the other, of some part of China. From 
such a foothold, once gained, it would be very difficult to dislodge the 
intruder. Suppose, and it is possible, that peace should be made on the 
basis of the uti Zossidetis, (or state of present possession,) both warring 
nations would be in a position to profit by the territory that they were 
occupying. Mr. Hay has not only done the world a great service, but he 
has also established a precedent which will prove an important factor in 


future warfare. 
* a a 


One of the most startling phases of the affair is the sympathy which has 
been shown to Japan by Americans. The Russians have been terribly upset 
by our actions, and claim that we have certainly forgotten Russia’s aid in 
sympathy during our two great wars. For many years the British lion and 
the Russian bear have refused to lie down in peace. Great Britain, during 
this long period, has looked upon Russia as her deadliest foe. The Russians 
claim that, when the present advances of Japan were first hinted at, Great 
Britain was not slow to make a Japanese alliance, that the news of the war 
is largely disseminated through British newspapers, after being culled by 
British correspondents, and that America has been induced to form her 
opinions through British influence. ‘‘Therefore, you have been led to side 
with Japan and forget our help in the uncertain days of the Revolution and 
the Civil War,’’ says an arguing Russian. Indeed, there are many who 
uphold and defend him. Captain Henry W. Hunt, of Boston, whose 
diplomatic shrewdness, while confidential agent of the Russian government 
in this country, twenty-six years ago, is said to have prevented a war 
between Great Britain and Russia, recently contributed an interesting article 
to the Boston ‘‘Globe,’’ in which he claims that our gratitude to Russia 
must not be forgotten, for she was almost our only friend when we needed 
friends. Captain Hunt recalls the incident when a British fleet dropped 
anchor in New York Harbor, in 1863, and, without the customary salute, 
awaited notification to recognize the Confederacy, and when a Russian fleet 
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steamed in shortly afterwards and maintained a defiant attitude until the 
Englishmen had withdrawn from the harbor. Captain Hunt claims that 
Admiral Lessofski, the commander of the Russian fleet, was instructed to 
turn his ships over to President Lincoln provided Great Britain or France 
should go too far! Surely this was an act not to be forgotten; still, the 
question is sometimes asked, in view of Russia’s long and continued deter- 
mination to menace Great Britain, ‘‘Did she love Great Britain less or 
America more ?”’ 
- - 


Perhaps the most profound reasons for sympathy with Japan rest in 
the pure and dominating influences of humanity. No one, to-day, can be 
expected to sympathize with a nation whose despotism is one of the black 
marks of the world, whose government has paid more to stultify the minds 
of its people than to educate them, and whose peasants are subjected to the 
most unholy barbarisms of the times. The day may come when the social 
reforms of Count Leo Nikolaiévitch Tolstoi and the beautiful ideals of Ivan 
Sergyevitch Turgeneff may be applied to their native land, but not until the 
horror of Russian class distinction is abolished. On the other hand, we 
must not fail to identify the cause of Japan with that of civilization and 


progress. 


. A . 


Dr. Jameson, as Premier of Cape Colony 


D*® LEANDER STARR JAMESON, whose famous and ill-starred ride to Jo- 

hannesburg did so much to produce the Boer War, has been appointed 
the premier of Cape Colony. It is frequently the unexpected that happens. 
When the world finished criticising Dr. Jameson for his spectacular maneu- 
ver, it seemed as if his end as a political figure had arrived. He remained 
in South Africa and began the slow and tedious work of building up a pop- 
ular reputation on the ashes of shattered hopes. To-day he is the most 
influential man who has acted in the Transvaal country since the death of 
Cecil Rhodes. Dr. Jameson's raid prevented the British government from 
protesting against the arming of the Transvaal, and paved the way to war. 
He suffered imprisonment for his fatuous enterprise, and narrowly escaped 
hanging; but adverse conditions could not drive him to obscurity. Already 
a number of Boer sympathizers have protested against his appointment, 
one noted pro-Boer paper going so far as to remark that it may result in the 
complete devastation of South Africa. 


+. . e 


The Reason why Santo Domingo Should Be Abolished 


THE American interference at Santa Domingo may be looked upon by 

some as a rather high-handed proceeding, but it is only in keeping 
with the step toward imperialism which the United States has taken in the 
last six years. However, there is a worthy excuse for Uncle Sam to make 
his presence felt at Santo Domingo, for it needs just such a drastic cam- 
paign as he is instituting to abolish what may be politely called ‘‘an in- 
sufferable nuisance.’’ Santo Domingo, a so-called republic occupying the 
eastern part of the island of Hayti, has virtually ceased to have any respon 
sible governing power. Ever since it proclaimed its independence, in 1809, 
it has been the scene of countless revolutions. Racial conflicts, slave insur- 
rections, and revolts of a political sort have occupied its time and retarded 
its progress. If no one were concerned in these recurring troubles but the 
islanders, the United States and the rest of the world might well afford to 
permit Santo Domingo to work out its own destiny along its own lines of 
destruction; but such a course is impossible when it is taken into consid- 
eration that many foreigners have interests there, and that it is only through 
the efforts of these people that the republic maintains its standing. 


a * 7. 


The Decision of The Hague Tribunal 


HE Hague Arbitration Tribunal has decided that Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Italy are entitled to a preference of thirty per cent. of the 
custom duty at La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, in Venezuela, as a result of 
the recent blockading troubles off that coast. The other creditor$ of the 
South American nation which did not participate in the blockade resisted 
the claim of the three countries mentidned above, and so the issue was sub- 
mitted to The Hague Tribunal. It was provided in the first articles of the 
protocol that, in case the tribunal should decide adversely to the claim of 
the blockading powers for preferential treatment, the award to the other 
creditor nations should be such that no power should receive preferential 
treatment. The blockading powers claimed that the diligence shown by 
them in their attempt to collect their dues should be recognized in the 
awards. The claim was decided by the other powers as inequitable, and a 
new question was raised which had never before been submitted to arbitra- 
tion. The decision declares a rule which will probably be accepted as a 
settled principle of international law. In securing the submission of the 
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question to arbitration, Herbert W. Bowen, the 
American minister to Venezuela and Venezuelan 
representative at The Hague, won a notable 
triumph, for it relieved strained relations that 
eemed to menace the perpetuity of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

—_ — 


Let the Panama Canal Be Built 


T#= paramount question regarding the Panama 

Canal has ceased to be whether the adminis- 
ition was right or wrong in recognizing Panama, 
n its revolt from Colombia, as having established 
a form of government sufficiently stable to make 
a treaty. A great many people believe that the 
United States employed the prestige of its strength 
wrongfully against the weakness of Colombia, and 
showed undue haste in giving Panama standing as 
arepublic. As large a number, on the other hand, 
believe that Colombia was wholly unreasonable in 
her refusal to accept the treaty terms offered by 
the United States, and that President Roosevelt 
and his chief advisers, Secretary Hay and ex- 
Secretary Root, were thus completely justified in 
seizing the opportunity presented by the revolt 
to make a treaty with the new republic, through 
whose territory the canal route lies, so that there 
might be no further delay in pushing one of the 
greatest public works ever planned. But this 
question of moral and legal right has been rele- 
to the background by the fact that the treaty 
has been ratified by the United States senate,and 


t 


signed by the President. The step has been taken, 
and there can be no retreat. The governmental 
obstructions have been cleared away from the 
wheels of progress. The great question has be- 


come the eminently practical one of how soon 
and how rapidly the canal may be completed. 
Much work has already been done on it under 
the direction of the late Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
fhe enormous sum of one hundred and fifty-six 
million, four hundred thousand dollars was ex- 
pended on the canal by the French company before 
it failed. It sold its right to the United States 


government for forty million dollars. Rear Ad- 
miral Walker, president of our Panama Canal 
Commission, estimates that a further expenditure 


of $144,233,258, and at least ten more years of 
work, will be necessary before this great water- 
way can be opened to the commerce of the world. 
For four hundred years, the comparatively small 
neck of land between North America and South 
America has been a very troublesome obstacle in 
the pathway by water around the world. That 
President Roosevelt should take decisive steps to 
sweep away the obstruction would seem to be a 
most progressive act. 
os ao 


What Asbestos really Is 


[s the important work of protecting life and prop- 
erty from fire, there is a growing appreciation 
of the value of asbestos, and a constant increase 
in its use. It has a combination of properties 
unlike that of any other substance found in nature. 
No other product as yet discovered could take its 
place. It has been called mineral wool, and, also, 
t onnecting link between the mineral and the 
vegetable kingdoms. After the fibers of asbestos 
ive been separated from their mother rock they 
a fluffy softness and whiteness much like 
that of wool or cotton, and by a process very simi- 
lar to that of ordinary weaving they are converted 
into cloth. It is a cloth, however, which, owing to 
its mineral origin, is impervious to fire, and herein 
lies its value. It is more and more extensively 
used in this country for fireproof theater curtains, 
for firemen’s helmets, jackets, and leggings, and 
for gloves and shields for men working at the 
mouths of furnaces. The texture of the fabric 
resembles that of canvas, so it is too coarse, as 
now manufactured, for such delicate materials as 
those of lace curtains and women’s dresses, for 
which its use has been suggested, but an interest- 
ing way in which it is now utilized is in the work 
of surgeons in making splints and dressing wounds. 
Cotton and wool must be specially treated to be 
rendered absolutely clean and antiseptic, while 
asbestos is naturally so. The greatest drawback 
to its widespread utilization, at present, is the cost 
of the fabric. The standard price of the cloth is 
three dollars a yard. When made into a fireman's 
jacket and leggings, the latter cost about fifty dol- 
lars. While asbestos-bearing rock is found exten- 
sively throughout the world, most of that which 
yields the fibers used in manufactures on this 
hemisphere is mined in Canada, about seventy- 
five miles from Quebec. 


























"THE people who live in Moonbeam Land 
Are queer and remarkable, quite, 
For they always sit when they want to stand, 
And they cry when they feel delight; 


And they laugh, "Ha! ha!" 
When they mean "Boohoo! " 

And they say "I don't," 
When they mean "I do;" 


And the time they choose for a lark, for a lark, 
Is when you're in bed in the dark,—in the dark! 
... When the wind outside says "Ooo!" and "Ooo! 
barst is cold out here! What shall I do?" 
on When the boards of the stairway creak and crack, 
And the corner yonder is black, so black! 

Why, that is the time that the Moonbeam Band 
Chooses to visit in Wee Folk Land; 





"The corner yonder is black, so black! ® 


And all say "Te-hee!" 

When they mean "Oh, my!" 
And they fall, kerplunk, 

When they want to fly; 


And they squeak and squeal, and they breathe so deep 
That they keep you awake when you wish to sleep; 
And they fan your face, and they pull your hair, 
Yet, when you look, why, they are not there! 

But I know them all, each sprite and elf, 

For Ive been to the Moonbeam Land myself.— 

I have been to the Moonbeam Land ;—ah, yes! 
And I looked at the band, and saw,—now, guess,— 
I saw not one, for—'t will make you stare ;— 


When you look at a goblin, he is not there. 


But Moonbeam Land was stuffed and lined 
With things I had los and never could find : 





THE PEOPLE OF MOONBEAM LAND 


ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE 











"For I saw these things tossed high in air" 


There were marbles and ball, and arrows and bow, 
And the elfins played with them all, | know, 

For I saw ‘these things tossed high in air 

When there wasn’t a soul to toss them there; 

And once | heard the tiniest cry, 

As my ball flew away: "Out! Out on a fly!"— 


And, of course, it's true, 
As you will admit, 

For I told you myself, 
And that settles it. 


But I said to myself: "Though the goblins frown, 
1 will tell the people of Wee Folk Town, 
When they lose a top, or dolly, or ball, 
That the Moonbeam Folks have got them all." 
They have, | declare ; 
They are all right there, 
And you'll hold them again in your wee .rown hand,— 
If once you can find this Moonbeam Land. 


"They fan your face, and they pull your hair ® 
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"He found the lobby of the hotel crowded with people and humming with talk, the burden of which was always Carton *® 
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Synopsis... ot) t54 


[William Guthrie, a young man of gravity and determina- 
tion, is a representative of his state’s most powerful news- 
paper, at the capital. He has gained some important inside 
knowledge of a defalcation by one Templeton, a society man of 
good family, and is about to forward it to his paper when he 
receives a visit from “‘ the bishop,”” who, out of sympathy for the 
defaulter’s mother and sister, hopes to influence Guthrie in sup- 
pressing the news. The young correspondent’s principles of 
narrating faithfully to the world the events that occur daily are 
firmly grounded, and he refuses to suppress the news. ‘Shall 
there be one moral standard for the church and a lower one for 
the press?” he asks. Later, however, he uses his personal influ- 


CHAPTER III. 
At the Governor's 


GUTHRIE, like the members of the legislature, felt the ex- 

citement, and a busy afternoon and evening lay before 
him. There would be an important dispatch for him to 
write, and it would be a difficult matter to write it cor- 
rectly. But he wished to follow Mrs. Dennison’s party out 
of the building, and he saw Clarice Ransome linger a mo- 
ment and glance at him, as if half suggesting that he might 
accompany her. Almost any other man would have gone, 
but the sense of duty was so strong in Guthrie that he 
remained. He looked after them regretfully as they went 
down the circular stairway, and then turned aside to a 
little room that opened from the outer hall. This was a 
private apartment, set aside for the speaker, and the door 
was closed; but Guthrie, with the freedom of long habit 
and uniform welcome, pushed it open, and went in, un- 
announced. 

The speaker was sitting on a little sofa by the window, 
his eyes downcast, his face gloomy, and his mind yielding to 
4 momentary depression very rare in him. Jimmy Warfield 
was in the room trying to cheer his friend, and the former's 
presence was always a tonic, whether or not his words 
were logical. Two others were there,—Henry Raynor, 
the clerk of the house, and Allen, a country member. 

Carton assumed a more cheerful look when he saw 
Guthrie. 

‘*Well, Billy,’’ he asked, ‘‘what are you going to write 
about it for ‘The Times?" I suppose you will have to 
spread the story all over the state."’ 

‘*Of course,’’ replied Guthrie; ‘‘that is one of the bur- 
dens of the press. We have to write about our friends as 
well as our enemies, but you know well enough, Mr. Car- 


Preceding 


ence with his editor and the news is suppressed. Guthrie attends 
a reception at the Dennison mansion. Mrs. Dennison, the young 
wife of Senator Dennison, receives with a coterie of young women, 
chief among whom are the wife of the governor, Paul Hastings, 
and her friend Clarice Ransome, the latter the daughter of a 
rich man who is visiting at the executive mansion. Among the 
prominent politicians at the reception are Senator Pike, a leader 
of the mountain delegation; Senator Cobb, the “enemy of all 
trusts and monopolies,” from the southwestern part of the state, 
and Jimmy Warfield, a youthful representative of one of the city 
districts and Guthrie’s friend. At the morning session of the 
legislature there is considerable interest manifested and the lobby 


ton, that any reader of my dispatch will see that the writer 
of it considers this charge ridiculous.”’ 

‘*That's so, Billy,’’ replied the speaker, warmly; ‘‘you 
are a true friend, and in advance I want to thank you. If 
only all were like you!”’ 

Other correspondents began to come in and the speaker 
was bound to say something for the press. Every news- 
paper in the state would want to print his statement in 
the morning. Mr. Carton began to show indignation. 
The depression had passed and the fighting spirit was 
aroused. 

‘*You can quote me as denouncing the statement in all 
the terms I know,"’ he said. ‘‘It is made out of whole 
cloth. It is true that I have held the bill back, but it is 
because I believe it a bad bill, in the interest of its incor- 
porators, and not in the interest of the public.”’ 

“‘T wish he had n't put in that admission about holding 
the bill back,"’ whispered one of the correspondents to 
Guthrie; ‘it looks bad.’’ 

Guthrie left quietly, because there was one person whom 
he wished to see before the departure of the afternoon 
train for the metropolis, due in a quarter of an hour. He 
was sure that his man would go on that train, and so he 
hastened to the station. To the eastward the engine was 
whistling, and a light cloud of smoke rose over the hills. 
In a secluded corner of the station he saw Mr. Harlow, a 
small valise in his hand, and a meditative but guileless 
look on his face. Guthrie approached him, and he 
looked up. 

“* Are you going to the city,too, Mr.Guthrie?"’ he asked. 

““No,”’ was the reply; ‘‘I came here to interview you, 
Mr. Harlow.”’ 

‘*To interview me? Why, I am a private citizen, deal- 
ing only with private citizens. How can any view of 


Chapters 


and the galleries ot the capitol are crowded with visitors, among 
whom are Clarice Ransome and her friend, Mary Pelham. It 
has been rumored that Mr. Carton, the youthful speaker of the 
house, and Representative Pugsley are at variance. Pugsley 
gains the floor and asserts that he has been hindered by the 
speaker from having his bill against the United Electric, Gas, 
Power, Light, and Heating Company presented to the house. 
Mr. Harlow, a private citizen, appears to be his colleague. 
Jimmy Warfield defends the speaker. Following the suggestion 
of one of the members a committee of five who have expressed 
no opinion is formed to investigate, Assemblyman Harman 
being put in the chair temporarily. The house then adjourns.] 


mine interest the public? Truly, Mr. Guthrie, the press 
is becoming wonderful in its enterprise!'’ 

The mild face of Mr. Harlow expressed much surprise. 

‘‘Itis reported that you are interested in the ‘ United,’ ’’ 
said Guthrie, ‘‘and it is reported, too, that you or those 
behind you have armed Pugsley for the attack upon the 
speaker, who is the chief obstacle to the passage of the 
bill: are you willing to say anything on the subject for 
publication ?"’ 

‘The guileless eyes of Mr. Harlow opened wider. 

‘‘Dear me, Mr. Guthrie!’’ he said, ‘‘you take me off 
my feet. I scarcely know Mr. Pugsley, who, by the way, 
seems an honest and able man, a worthy representative of 
our city. Really, I am at a loss,—how can I say anything 
on a subject with which I am unfamiliar?’’ 

‘‘Then I shall state in my dispatch that, after Pugsley’s 
attack, you left the capital at once, refusing to be inter- 
viewed ?”’ 

‘**Why speak of me at all?'’ asked Mr. Harlow, with 
an aggrieved air. ‘‘Can nota private citizen’ come here 
and look on for a day or two, to see how they make the 
laws under which he lives, without having his name put in 
the papers in all sorts of irrelevant ways ?"’ 

At that moment the train, with a rush and a roar, pulled 
into the station, and Mr. Harlow, with a parting smile, 
hurried aboard. 

Guthrie went to the large hotel in the heart of the city, 
through which the life of the little capital flows. Khe 
found the lobby of the hotel crowded with people and 
humming with talk, the burden of which was always Car- 
ton. Already men were taking sides. jimmy Warfield, 
fiercely declaiming, was surrounded by a group. He 
charged that the attack upon Carton was made for a pur- 
pose by the people interested in the biu, whoever they 
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| it was for that reason, he added, that the as- 

o vicious. In another corner Pugsley also de- 

his followers. 

wandered about, apparently seeking nothing, 

g much. He confirmed his first impression that 
f sentiment was against Carton. The speaker 
fastidious in his tastes and companionships. 
ffended inferior men by a lack of consideration 
pinions, and in this he had not been tactful be- 
snored a universal trait of the human race,—the 
th which the commonplace regard those of 
nts. Moreover, there was a real and honest 
e legislature against monopolies, and it seemed 
rity of the members that Carton’s action had 
or of them, although they had been loath to 
dishonest. 
ved in the same hotel, in a quiet room on the 
and, feeling that he had learned enough for his 
e retired to it and wrote carefully for three hours. 
asion he had no hesitation in ‘‘coloring’’ his 
hes,—that is, in indicating throughout them, 
way as to incline the reader to the same point of 
elief in Carton’sinnocence. He felt that he had 
» this, because he did not think corruption in 
ible. 
ghed when he read over the dispatch. It did 
very well for Carton, after all. However, he 
the wire, marking at the end, ‘‘ More to come,”’ 
ant that he would add something, later in 
Then he put on his evening clothes and went 
His destination was the governor's house, 
my old building erected early in the history of 
for the use of its governors, and full of comfort 
fortable associations. Here the young governor 
wife, yet younger, had gathered around them a 
little group for the winter. The session of the 
gislature is always the special season in the capital, and 
th owing to the youth of the governor and his wife, 
. finer social bloom than any other in many years. 
rhe house was full of guests, and Clarice Ransome and 
Mary ham were among them. 

( paused before the governor's house, with his 
ha pon the gate. He was always welcome there, and 
knew it, and he liked the old house, too, for its own sake. 
It s i to him, with its dark woods, its wide halls, and 

f ostentation, to be full of democratic dignity and 
There was no attendant on guard, or any livery, 

e who chose might ring the bell at the governor's 

he would be answered according to his mission. 
s were shining from all the windows, and their rays 
fe s of silver across the grass which the touch of 


wit d turned brown on the !awn, and Guthrie thought 
he the faint sound of voices within. He opened the 
ga ered the grounds, and rang at the door. 


Hastings, the governor, met him in the hall, after 
n shown in by the servant. 
' said, as he shook hands, ‘‘I’m glad to see 
| was thinking it might be somebody else."’ 
said Guthrie, intuitively. 
rton. This is an awfully unpleasant thing, and 
trying to guess whether he'd shut himself up for 
1t boldly face the public at once.”’ 
glanced at the governor's face, but he read noth- 
[f Carton were a guest in that house, then peo- 
ttack the governor, too, as the speaker's friend, 
vernor hi:aself in the course of time would want 
the public. Could Mr. 
» moved by any such 
timid impulse, and hope 
n would stay away? He 


he 


tol when she had half invited him to do so. Yet he 
wished to make apologies, and presently, when he was 
with Miss Ransome, he said, incidentally :— 

“It has been a busy day, but not of the kind I like. We 
correspondents always want news, but I take no pleasure 
in that which I have had to write to-day.”’ 

‘*You like Mr. Carton ?"’ she asked, quickly. 

‘*As I would a brother.” 

Beholding her interest and convinced that it was real, 
not assumed, Guthrie undertook to explain the situation, 
telling how his party, in a way, must support its speaker, 
yet he was afraid the feeling in regard to corporations 
would prove too strong. There had been, fora long time, 
a growing sentiment in the state against them, some of it 
just, some of it unjust; but, whether just or unjust, it was 
very powerful and must be recognized. Then he told of 
all the wheels within wheels. It was a state of very strong 
feelings, and consequently strong local jealousies existed. 
The mountains were nearly always arrayed against the 
lowlands: if the lowlands were for a measure, the moun- 
tains considered it their duty to be againstit. In fact, 
there were in habit, association, and point of view, two 
different races within the state. 

Then he told of journeys into the mountains with the 
militia to put down feuds, of nights on the peaks, lone 
trails along the cliffs, and hidden marksmen, and he inter- 
ested her like a new Othello. She had piqued him from 
the first by her indifference to her native land, and her 
educated thought that all that was old must be picturesque, 
and all that was new must be raw and dull. Now, when 
he saw that he could arouse and interest her in her own, 
he felt intense satisfaction. 

‘*You tell of life in much variety,’’ she said, at length. 

‘*Yes,"’ he replied, and he intended his words specially 
for her, ‘‘it has always seemed to me that life is much 
more interesting here than it is in Europe, except for a 
very,few. There a man is numbered and ticketed the day 
he is born, and assigned to his place on a shelf in a row 
of shelves, be the shelf high or low, while here every man 
is free to pursue his chosen career to the end without let 
or hindrance, and that is what makes life worth living.”’ 

He paused. His face was flushed and his eyes were 
shining. Clarice noticed the light in his eyes and the 
eagerness in his tone, and, despite herself, she thrilled 
with sympathy. But she would not show it. 

‘* And you, of course, have an ambition, Mr. Guthrie,’’ 
she said; ‘‘are you loath to tell it?’’ 

Guthrie laughed a little. 

‘*Mine does n't count for much,”’ he replied, lightly. 
‘*The only thing that I have ahead for which I am work- 
ing isour Washington bureau. Our man there is getting 
old,—he 's had it thirty years,—and, as he's saved plenty 
of money, he may retire soon. If so, I want to get it. 
Washington, it seems to me, is the grandest arena in the 
world for the work of a newspaper man.”’ 

‘*I hope you will get the post, Mr. Guthrie,"’ she said, 
with real sympathy, and Guthrie looked his thanks. 

But Mrs. Hastings told him something, a little later, that 
made him regret part of what he had said to Miss Ransome. 

‘They say she is to be married to a Continental noble- 
man, a man whom she met in Brussels, I think,—Count 
Raoul d’ Estournelle,’’—said Mrs. Hastings. ‘‘It was 
her mother who arranged it, I hear. You know Mr. Ran- 
some has made a great deal of money, and Mrs. Ransome 
is very anxious for them to live abroad and for Clarice to 
enter society and make what she calls a grand marriage.”’ 
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‘‘And for the Countess d’ Estournelle, that is to be, to 
be thoroughly miserable,’’ said Guthrie, with some heat. 

Mrs. Hastings looked keenly at him, but said nothing. 
He had a hatred and contempt, partly inherent and 
partly cultivated, for Continental noblemen. Perhaps he 
had been unfortunate in the specimens he had met, but, 
whenever he saw one, he thought involuntarily of the bit- 
ter description of them given by his friend, Senator Cobb,— 
‘Half man, half monkey.’’ With their little pointed 
beards, their curled hair, their perfume, and, above all} 
else, the suspicion of that awful thing, hair oil, they aroused 
all his enmity. 

They heard the bell ring, and, a moment later, the tal} 
form of Mr. Carton stood in the doorway of the drawing- 
room. The speaker had come. He had chosen to face 
the public. Guthrie had not dreamed of his doing other- 
wise. There among his friends, or those whom he wished 
to be his friends, he showed no sign of diffidence or dis- 
couragement. In such a society as this he was at his 
best, his manner all ease and lightness and gayety. But 
Clarice noticed a slight constraint on the part of Senator 
Cobb, Mary Pelham, and one or two others. They did 
not seem to approve wholly of the speaker and his light 


manner at such a moment, and she began to watch them . 


covertly, but none the less keenly. 

Meanwhile the governor had drawn Guthrie into a 
small apartment opening from the drawing-room, where 
Jimmy Warfield and two or three others were looking ata 
newspaper spread upon a table. It was an afternoon 
extra from the second city of the state, not more than forty 
miles away, and the entire first page was occupied with a 
florid account of the sensational scene in the house. 

Guthrie looked at the array of headlines and the leaded 
columns, and saw that the whole was distinctly unfavora- 
ble to Carton. 

‘‘And see!"’ said Jimmy Warfield, in despair, ‘‘here’s 
Carton's denial at the end,—just a few lines, stiff and 
defiant, with no explanationatall. I wish the man weren't 
so high and haughty. One ought not to be a demagogue, 
but neither ought he to make enemies gratuitously.” 

‘*Carton should have gone into details,’’ said the gov- 
ernor, shaking his head. ‘‘This shows how it is possible 
for an innocent man to appear guilty."’ 

‘But not to himself,’’ said Carton, over their shoulders; 
‘‘a man conscious of his own innocence does not need to 
plead before others.” 

He had entered, unintentionally, without being heard. 
Guthrie quietly closed the door. 

Carton’s face was flushed, and his eyes sparkled with 
anger. He glanced once at the glaring headlines, and 
then gazed squarely at the governor. 

“‘Hastings,’’ he said, ‘‘it was wrong in me to come here. 
and I am sorry that I did it. I do not wish to imperil the 
political future of anybody by any social intimacy of mine."’ 

The governor's face flushed, in turn, and into his eyes, 
too, there came an angry light. 

‘*Carton,”’ he said, ‘‘in five minutes you will be ready 
to apologize to me for that."’ 

‘*You‘ll do it in one minute, Phil., if you’ve got any 
sense of decency left,’ said Jimmy Warfield, drumming 
on the table with his fingers. 

The red passed out of Carton’s face and his eyes fell. 
Then he held out his hand to the governor, who took it in 
a firm clasp. 

‘*Paul,"’ he said, ‘‘I wronged you; I spoke from a 
hasty temper and I beg your pardon.”’ 

‘‘That’s the first sensible thing 
you've done to-day, Phil.,’’ said 
Warfield. 
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"'To interview me? Why, | am a private citizen, dealing only with private citizens’ ® 


‘‘Carton,’’ said Mr. Hastings, 
with dignity, and yet not without 
warmth and sympathy for the man 
who had apologized to him, ‘‘this 
house is always open to you at any 
time, and not only is it open to you, 
but I shall also be glad to see you 
enter it."’ 

‘*I know it, Paul; I know it,"’said 
Carton. 

Guthrie quietly opened the door 
again, and the hum of voices came 
once more from the drawing-room. 
An unpleasant incident had passed 
off better than he had feared it 
would. 

‘I'm going back to the ladies,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and I think the rest of 
you would better come, too, or I 
won't know how to apologize for 
you.”’ 

The governor thrust the news- 
paper into his pocket, and followed 
Guthrie, who joined Mary Pelham 
for the first time in the evening. 
The speaker's attention to her was 
a secret to but few in the capital, 
and the ill-natured, while not deny- 
ing her beauty and charm, said that 
part of her attraction for him lay 
in the great family connection and 
political power that she could bring 
to him., 

Guthrie found her animated by 
an artificial gayety, an almost fever- 
ish glitter shining in her eyes, and 
her conversation having the slight- 
est touch of volubility. He could 
not doubt that she had been deeply 
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touched, and he began to feel as much sorrow for her as 
he did for Carton. 

It was one of Mrs. Hastings’s ‘‘ Wednesday evenings,”’ 
and there was a stream of callers. Senator Dennison and 
his wife were there, the senator making himself agreeable 
to these legislators, who, in another year or two, would vote 
on his reélection, and there were also two or three mem- 
bers of the lower house of congress, and among them Henry 
Clay Warner, the member from Guthrie's own district, the 
fifth, who had not turned out as well as the voters had 
hoped. Everybody noted the presence of the speaker and 
his high manner. 

There was a slight stir near the door, a suppressed excla- 
mation of surprise from Warfield, and Guthrie, turning 
about, saw entering Representative Pugsley, in evening 
dress, a great diamond stud glittering on the white expanse 
of his shirt bosom. Guthrie was with Miss Ransome, at 
that moment, and she expressed astonishment. 

“I did not think he would come here to-night,'’ she 
said. 

‘“‘He has the right,’’ replied Guthrie; ‘‘the unwritten 
law gives it to him as a member, and Honorable Alfred 
Lyttleton Pugsley is the man to come."’ 

Mr. Pugsley was not abashed. No scruples disturbed 
his delicate soul. He advanced boldly to the center of the 
room, dispensing greetings to right and left in a suave, ex- 
pansive manner. He bowed to Guthrie and also extended 
a polite hand. 

‘‘Ah, the press is always present,’ he said, ingratiatingly. 

‘* But off duty now, so don’t be afraid, Mr. Pugsley,"’ 
replied Guthrie. 

Clarice looked with increased interest. Mr. Pugsley, in 
his triumphal progress, was moving unconsciously toward 
Carton, who was standing at the far side of the room. The 
people opened for him a lane that led toward the speaker, 
and he did not notice where it was carrying him. He 
spoke suavely to Senator Cobb, and then, looking up, 
found himself face to face with the speaker. Mr. Pugsley 
started, and, despite his assurance, his red face turned 
redder. The speaker gave him a surprised and angry 
glance. Clarice, watching them, was trembling with 
interest. 

‘What will he do?"’ she asked. 

‘‘Who? Thespeaker? I don't know, myself,’’ replied 
Guthrie. 

But Mr. Carton, after his momentary surprise, showed 
his quality. He was there, a guest, and it behooved a 
courteous man of the world not to make even the faintest 
semblance of a scene in the house of his host. He felt, 
too, that the eyes of fifty people were upon him, and that 
those who saw would tell the whole state how he bore 
himself. 

‘Good evening, Mr. Pugsley,"’ he said, with easy grace; 
“‘all of us like to come heré and get fresh inspiration for 
the next day's labors, do n't we? "’ 

‘‘ Right you are,’’ replied Mr. Pugsley. ‘‘ Beauty always 
appeals to me, Mr. Carton. You wouldn't think it of a 
man like myself, all for business, and, maybe, as the world 
sees me, a little hard, but it's a fact, on my honor.”’ 

Mr. Pugsley made an inclusive bow to everybody, espe- 
cially to the ladies, under his general head of ‘‘beauty.”’ 


A smile passed over fifty faces, and Mr. Pagsiey sought 
less embarrassing company. 

Guthrie uttered a low ‘‘Ah!"’ of relief. 

‘*Why do you say that?"’ asked Miss Ransome. 

‘‘Because Philip Carton has done better than I had 
hoped he would,” he replied. ‘‘ He has been abie to 
swallow a little of his awfyl pride and to show some tact.”’ 

Guthrie saw that the speaker had raised himself in the 
opinion of every one present, and a few minutes later Lucy 
Hastings confided to him her relief. 

‘‘ I was afraid that he would turn his back on Mr. Pugs- 
ley,’’ she said, frankly, ‘‘ and then I should not have known 
what todo. But I feel so sorry for Mr. Carton."’ 

‘*So do I,”"’ said Guthrie, frankly, ‘‘ he will have a hard 
row to hoe."’ 

The crucial tests of the evening were over and it passed 
on pleasantly. Mr. Pugsley still coruscated, and he was 
endured because he was a part of the government of the 
state and had a right there by ancient custom. Carton 
became more flexible, although he did not unbend fully, 
and Guthrie saw him and Mary Pelham together for a 
little while, but their manner indicated nothing. He 
looked at his watch, by and by, and decided that it was 
time to go to the telegraph office and send to ‘‘ The Times”’ 
the brief additional dispatch which he had indicated 
was to come. Jimmy Warfield heard the light snap of 
the closing watch, and, turning, asked :— 

‘Are you going, Billy ?"’ 

**Yes, I must,’ replied Guthrie; ‘‘I have a little work 
to do.”’ 

‘‘Then wait a moment; Carton and I are going, too, 
and we can walk along together."’ 

The three, saying their adieus, passed into the street, 
Carton in the center and Guthrie and Warfield on either 
side. Guthrie noticed how Carton took the center as 
his right. 

The three men were silent as they walked toward the 
hotel,—both Carton and Warfield had rooms there, too. 
The capital was not brilliantly lighted, and the darkness 
lay over it like a blanket, with stars twinkling through the 
holes in the blanket, and the circle of hills looming vaguely. 

‘Well, boys,’’ said Carton, at length, ‘‘I did not expect 
to meet Pugsley there, but when I did meet him I felt as I 
used to sometimes when I wasa boy and angry at another 
boy; I wanted to strike him in the face.”’ 

‘““*But, when I became a man, I put away childish 
things,’ '’ said Jimmy Warfield. 

Carton said nothing, and they soon reached the flight of 
stone steps leading up to the lobby of the hotel. A man 
wrapped in a long black overcoat, the silk hat on his head 
tipped slightly to one side, was standing there. When the 
stranger heard the footsteps beside him, he turned and 
disclosed the face of Pugsley. 

‘Well, Mr. Speaker,"’ said the member, cheerily, ‘‘ the 
spirit moved our feet about the same time and in thesame 
direction, didn't it?"’ 

By the electric light from the hotel Guthrie saw Carton’s 
face flame into red. He could put the rein upon his tem- 
per in the house of the governor, where they were both 
guests, but here he let it go. 

‘* Pugsley, you infernal scoundrel, don’t you ever speak 
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to me again!"’ he exclaimed, with considerable emphasis. 

Mr. Pugsley’s cheeks turned purple, but his control 
over himself was better than Carton’s. 

‘*Mr. Carton,"’ he replied, ‘‘what I said about you I 
said on the floor of the house, of which I am a member, 
and where I have the privilege. I don't let my political 
quarrels become personal, and I give you this piece of 
advice without charge,—don't you do it, either.”” 

So speaking, Mr. Pugsley marched into the hotel. 

“You let him score on you there, Phil.,"’ said Jimmy 
Warfield, in the light and careless tone with which he 
knew how to speed a rebuke. 

‘“‘What do you take me for?"’ exclaimed Carton, an- 
grily. ‘‘Am I to smile and shake hands, as if I liked him, 
with a man who has called me a thief and a blackmailer?"’ 

‘**When I became a man, I put away childish things,’ ’’ 
again said Jimmy Warfield, softly. 

Carton, leaving his friends, stalked angrily into the hotel, 
passed without a word through the lobby, where many 
men yet lingered, and went to his room. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A Maker of Reputations 


HE next day's session of both house and senate was 

languid, so far as concerned their own business, but 
there was keen interest in both bodies to see the newspa- 
pers and their-‘accounts of Carton’s affairs. Both senators 
and representatives knew that first impressions were likely 
to make a deep effect upon the public, and the state was 
bound to get all its news from the press; there was no 
other source of either information or misinformation. 

This little city is peculiar in the fact that it is more iso- 
lated than any other important place in the state. Nestling 
in its hollow in the hills, it lies on but a single line of rail- 
road, and the members do not know how the people take 
any act of theirs until the trains come east or west, bring- 
ing the newspapers from the larger cities of the state. 

Guthrie saw the speaker open ‘‘’The Times"’ and read 
his account with close attention. When he finished it he 
leaned over in his chair—Guthrie sat scarcely a yard away, 
—and whispered: ‘‘ Billy, I thank you,’’ but when he read 
some of the other papers he frowned, and once he bit his 
lip savagely. Guthrie, later, examined them at his leisure, 
and it was his opinion that the first impression upon the 
state, despite the powerful influence of ‘‘The Times,” 
would be unfavorable. But he said nothing, and left Car- 
ton for the present, having an engagement toward which 
he was looking forward with pleasure. 

The legislature adjourned for the day at two o'clock, 
and he had asked Clarice Ransome to go driving with 
him on the beautiful river road that leads out of the town 
and into the great lowland valley. She had accepted, and 
a half hour later Guthrie was at the governor's door with 
the carriage. 

Winter had not come in full tide, yet the day was cold 
and crisp with a wonderful sunny light over the river and 
brown hills. 

‘* How is your Mr. Carton coming on ?’’ Clarice asked, 
at length. 

‘* Not too well, I fear,’’ he replied. ‘‘So far as I can 
judge from the newspapers that have comein, the impres- 
sion that he has made upon the state in this crisis of his 
life is distinctly unfavorable. I shall do all I can for him 
in ‘‘ The Times,"’ and that is a powerful paper, but there 
are many against us.” 

Then he relapsed into a thoughtful silence and she 
studied him. She noticed the firm set of his head, and 
the curve of a long and masterful jaw, and her respect for 
him increased. 

‘*It seems to me, Mr. Guthrie,’’ she said, ‘‘ that men in 
your profession are makers of reputations, or—destroyers 
of them.” 

‘That is so,’’ replied Guthrie, with a slight smile; ‘‘we 
are the heralds, the trumpeters of fame, whether it is good 
or evil.” 

‘But you are trying to save Mr. Carton,’’ she said, 
quietly pursuing her purpose, ‘‘and by and by you will be 
seeking to make or save the reputation of somebody else. 
Now, what do you intend to do for yourself?’ 

Guthrie looked at her in dull surprise. He was so much 
immersed in his present work that he had not thought 
much about his future beyond the Washington bureau. 
So he told her again of his design to go to the national 
capital for ‘‘ The Times."’ 

‘* But after that,’’ she persisted. 

‘*Well, I do n't know,’’ he replied, slowly; ‘to tell you 
the truth, I have n't looked so far, but I suppose I expect 
to be a great editor, some day.”’ 

‘*But aren't the .-reat editors, nowadays, the proprie- 
tors ? and, as I understand it, it takes a millionaire to be 
the proprietor of a successful newspaper. 
money-maker ?"’ 

She smiled at him as if she asked the questions lightly 
or carelessly. 

‘“No,"’ replied Guthrie, with conviction, ‘‘I am nota 
money-maker. I'm a writer. I've thought, ina vague 
sort of way, that I'd like to be rich, but I suppose I never 
shall be. I can pursue money for a while; but, just when 
I'm aboutto catch up, something else that I'm more in- 
terested in draws me off."’ 

She smiled again, and once more regarded his face with 
attention as he gazed absently at the brown slope of the 
hills. 

‘*IT don't think I should like to be an anonymous writer 
all my life,’’ she said. ‘!No matter how brilliantly you 
may write a thing, only a few people in your office will know 
who has done it, and yet prestige and credit for good 
work are part of one's capital in life. When one's work 
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is of a semi-public nature, he is entitled to credit, not only 
from his employer, but from the public also."’ 

‘Still,’ said Guthrie, ‘‘in a country like this journalism 
must be anonymous; it can not be carried on in any other 
fashion."’ 

She did not reply. It did not seem to her that he had 
quite understood her, and she did not feel that she was 
entitled to go further with one whom she had not known 
long. She was aware, too, that her interest in him was 
due, to a great extent, at least, to the difference between 
him and the young men whom she had known abroad in 
the course of her education, —Europeans and some Amer- 
icans living in Europe. She saw, in Guthrie, a zeal, an 
enthusiasm, a love of his work, a desire to make a career, 
and a disregard for the little things of life that. she found 
stimulating. Shedid not care to disregard the little things 
herself, but she was beginning to be aware that they were 
merely the little things, after all. The road, as smooth as 
a floor, ran close beside the river, and presently the hills 
dipped down, leaving low banks, where the water eddied 
into acove. Here lay a large raft, in the center of which 
had been built a little log house, with a stovepipe thrust 
through the roof. Two men sat on the raft, at the door of 
the house, smoking their pipes. They were long, thin, 
angular, bony, and yellow, and they looked at the passing 
carriage with dull, expressionless eyes. 

‘‘Mountaineers!"’ said Guthrie. ‘They are pretty late 
with their raft, as the river is likely to be covered with ice 
any time, soon. Queer people, those! I've been among 
them a lot, but I can’t understand them. As.I told you, 
they are a different race from us of the lowlands. They 
see everything from another angle. Ah, they've got a 
visitor! "’ 

As the road began to ascend again, the carriage was 
proceeding slowly, and Guthrie saw a tall man cross the 
way and step upon the raft, which was tied to the bank. 

‘“That looks much like Reverend Zedekiah Pike,"’ said 
Miss Ransome. 

‘*So much like him that it is he,’’ said Guthrie. ‘‘ Those 
must be constituents of his; they float their lumber down 
here from many parts of the mountains.”’ 

He was idly watching Mr. Pike, not from any particular 
curiosity, but because the member naturally attracted 
attention, especially in a landscape which contained so 
few human figures. This vague interest was suddenly 
increased to keen excitement when he saw one of the men 
on the raft spring to his feet at sight of Mr. Pike and draw 
a revolver. As he raised it aloft the polished barrel shone 
in the wintry sunlight with a blue glitter. But Mr. Pike 
held up his hand, as if !n peace, the third man interfered, 
and the pistol was lowered. 

Clarice was quivering with excitement and apprehen- 
sion. She had never before seen a weapon drawn in anger. 

‘‘What does it mean ?"’ she asked of Guthrie. 

‘*I do not know,”’ he replied, seriously, ‘‘except that 
we were on the edge of atragedy. I saw that mountain- 
eer's finger on the trigger.”’ 

‘‘And what do you infer?’’ she asked, not able to hide 
her curiosity. 

‘*'That those men, instead of being Mr. Pike's constitu- 
ents, are the exact opposites.”’ 

She understood Guthrie's hint. She had heard of the 
mountain feuds, but always they had seemed far away and 
vague. She could not realize them; even here the moun- 
tains were yet distant, and this was the capital of the 
state, full of peaceful men and women. 

She looked back as they passed over the hill, and saw 
Mr. Pike standing very erect on the raft, talking to one of 
the men, who was also standing. But the other, he who 
had drawn the revolver, was sitting again, lazily smoking 
his pipe. 

‘It is no affair of mine,’’ she said, ‘‘ but that little scene 
has aroused all my curiosity."’ 

‘Mine has been burning a little, too,’’ said Guthrie, 
with a laugh. 

But they said no more of Mr. Pike, then, and by and 
by she brought the conversation back to Guthrie himself, 
a subject that interested her more. She knew no particu- 
lar reason why she should have his possible career on her 
mind, but he seemed to her to be somewhat different from 
the ordinary types. 

“You are constantly with public men,—don't you ever 
think of public life for yourself ?'’ she asked. 

‘‘Only in a semi-detached way; that is, as a chronicler 
of it, with a small influence, perhaps, arising from that 
office. I am like one of the college boys at the football 
games who isn't in the game itself, but who can stand on 
the coaching lines and shout and yell and make a lot of 
noise, and sometimes delude the public into the belief that 
he is really an important person. No, I'm in this busi- 
ness, and, like General Grant, I'll have to fight it out on 
this line, if it takes all summer.”’ 

Clarice let the subject go. Nor did Guthrie resume it. 
Instead, just as they were entering a stretch of level road, 
he cracked histwhip over his horses and they swung into a 
long, easy trot, maintaining a speed that Clarice scarcely 
realized. But it was most invigorating. They were young, 
and the crisp, cold air rushing past made the blood sparkle 
in their veins and deepened the red in their cheeks. 
Guthrie gave Clarice a sidelong glance, and again won- 
dered why he had not noticed before how handsome she 
was. He observed the long curve of her eyelashes, the 
lips closed so firmly, and her attitude of strength, and he 
reflected that, after all, it was worth while to convert this 
girl to his opinions; she might not be frivolous, or devoted 
to secondary matters, as he had thought at first. 

The landscape was wintry, but it had also some linger- 
ing aspects of late autumn. The haze on the rolling hills 
was fine and misty, like that of Indian summer, and afar 
three or four threads of smoke showed like silver wire 
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against a white, cold sky. While the capital lay within the 
heart of acoil of hills, the edge of the great lowland valley 
was only a few miles away. 

They drifted into the personal gossip of the capital. She 
wanted to know who everybody was and why they were 
what they were, and she could not have gone to a better 
authority than Guthrie. He knew every man of import- 
ance in the state, and his record, and he explained the 
character of all these people whom she had met in the 
capital, and their political and personal relations to each 
other. While he was yet telling her these things he turned 
and drove back over the road by which they had come, 
wishing to reach the capital at twilight. As the first faint 
tinge of dark appeared in the eastern sky they became 
silent. They were back among the hills again, and below 
them they saw the silver streak of the river. Clarice was 
impressed by the silence and loneliness of the world, but 
a loneliness without fear. It gave her, too, a stronger 
feeling of comradeship with Guthrie, a comradeship reach- 
ing a point in which conversation was not necessary. 

She shook herself a little. She would not yield to 
such feelings. She preferred to talk when she was driving 
with a young man at the approach of twilight, no matter 
who that young man might be. 

‘*My mind goes back to Mr. Pike,’’ she said; ‘‘I am 
still wondering about that little scene on the raft.’’ 

‘‘T can not guess what it meant,"’ said Guthrie. 

In another hour they were in the capital, and Guthrie 
left her at the door of the governor's house. 

‘‘T have enjoyed my ride,’’ she said, sincerely, as she 
bade him good night. ‘‘I think I am beginning to feel 
the spell of the place.” 

A few hours later Clarice Ransome, Mary Pelham and 
Lucy Hastings were sitting by the fire in Clarice’s room, 
lingering there a while before they went to bed. 

The evening had been quiet, and they were willing that 
it should be so. The young governor wasstillin his office 
at the capitol, looking over papers,—applications for the 
pardon of convicts, legislative measures requiring his sig- 
nature or veto, and all the rest of the great bulk of business 
that must pass through a governor's hands; at this time of 
the year he often stayed at his office until two or three 
o'clock in the morning. 

‘Did you have a pleasant drive, Clarice ?'’ asked Lucy 
Hastings. 

‘Very,’’ Clarice repiied, without any attempt at con- 
cealment, even with a trace of enthusiasm. ‘‘ The coun- 
try was beautiful,—you know how beautiful it can be in 
winter,—I even thought it looked romantic."’ 

Mary Pelham smiled faintly, but said nothing. 

‘“‘And Mr. Guthrie,’’ asked Lucy, ‘‘how do you like 
him ?"’ 

‘I know that he is a particular friend of the governor 
and yourself,’’ replied Clarice, ‘‘hence I am afraid not to 
like him. But really I do like him for himself."’ 

She paused and gazed thoughtfully into the coals. 

‘* Yes, I like him for his own sake,"’ she continued, her 
voice as meditative as her gaze. ‘‘ He seemed to me a 
little odd in several particulars, to neglect some of the 
things that are valued by the people to whom I am accus- 
tomed, but—he might be taught.”’ 

‘‘I have no doubt that hecan learn,"’ replied Lucy, 
quietly; ‘‘that is, if he should have the right teacher."’ 

Mary Pelham smiled again, but Clarice did not notice 
it. Her mind was somewhere else. 

‘“‘You mentioned that the count will come to America 
soon,"’ said Lucy, who had to a singular degree the gift of 
mild tenacity. ‘‘ Has he decided ?’’ 

A slight frown appeared on Clarice’s face, and in a 
moment she was ashamed of herself because the mention 
of the count had disturbed her. 

Raoul's gayety, his easy manners, his unimpeachable 
taste in neckties, and the easy grace that he showed in 
any position appealed to her. He pleased her eye be- 
cause he not only looked well in any place, but was also 
ornamental. ‘Then, too, as her mother had said truly, he 
was of a very old family. His ancestors had served in 
three of the Crusades, and there was royal blood a half 
dozen generations back,—it-was not well. to inquire too 
closely into its origin, but it was there. She remembered 
how easy and restful Raoul was. She forgot the time 
when she had the faintest suspicion that he believed him- 
self to have condescended, and she felt a desire to see him 
again,—he bothered her with no troublesome questions. 

‘*He is coming," she responded, at length, ‘‘ but I do not 
know definitely when it will be,—in the spring, perhaps."’ 

“If he arrives this winter, I hope that you will bring 
him down here,"’ said Lucy. ‘‘If he wants really to see 
our American life, he can not see it in the small circles of 
our large cities. There, I hear Paul's footsteps, so I'll 
bid you good night.”’ 

She went out, leaving Clarice and Mary together. The 
latter sat only a minute or two, but, when she rose and 
reached the door, she said:— 

‘‘IT admire Mr. Guthrie for many things, but most of all 
because of his devotion to his friends."’ 

Then she went out before Clarice could reply. 

Guthrie, meanwhile, had gone to his dinner, after leav- 
ing the governor's house, and then he strolled into the 
lobby of the hotel. Jimmy Warfield was sitting in a cor- 
ner, singularly silent for him, but he gave Guthrie a slight 
signal and strolled quietly into the hall. After a discreet 
wait, Guthrie followed, and the two walked down the long 
hall to the side entrance, where they were alone. 

‘*Billy,”’ said Warfield, ‘‘if I give you an important 
piece of news, will you swear not to use it to-night?"’ 

“*I promise. What is it ?’’ 

** Billy,’’ he said, ‘‘they are going to impeach Carton, 
or, at least, try to."’ 

Guthrie looked incredulous. 


‘‘Why, that’s moonshine,"’ he said; ‘‘such a thing was 
never done in this state, not even under the worst political 
or factional pressure."’ 

“It's to be tried, all the same,’’ said Warfield, with 
emphasis; ‘‘and I tell you, William Guthrie, it will stir 
this state from center to circumference. Carton, with his 
high and haughty ways, has made lots of enemies; and, 
besides, there are many men against him in this matter 
who believe he has done wrong. I've got it from a 
Straight source; it’s absolutely true, and it’s coming 
quick."’ 

**Does Carton know it?"’ 

‘Not yet; that’s what I want to talk to you about. 
Oughtn’t we to warn him? If we don't, the thing is 
likely to catch him unprepared, and then, he's likely to 
do something hot-tempered and rash."’ 

‘* Where is he?’’ asked Guthrie. 

‘‘In his room. He came into the lobby about eight 
o'clock, and spent half an hour,—as lordly as you please, 
—then he stalked off up stairs. But I walked down the 
hall in front of his room, fifteen minutes ago, and saw 
the light shining under his door. I know that he's sitting 
there, glowering. They 've struck him in two ways: they 
are threatening him with the ruin of all his political am- 
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bitions, and Mary Pelham’s folks, since they heard of | 


this thing, are putting all sorts of pressure on her to make 
her give him up.”’ . 

‘‘Come on,"’ said Guthrie, always ready to act in an 
emergency, ‘‘I think we'd better teil him at once."’ 

The light was still shining under the lintel of Carton’s 
door,and Guthrie knocked briskly, but received no answer. 

‘**Let us in, Carton,’’ shouted Warfield, through the 
keyhole; ‘‘it is Guthrie and I,—Guthrie and Warfield,— 
and we must speak to you."’ 

‘‘Come in," replied Carton; and, pushing open the 
door, they entered. 

Carton was sitting at the window, looking vaguely out 
at the darkness. Warfield had surmised truly,—he was 
‘‘slowering,’"’—but Guthrie's first sensation was one of 
pity. Carton’s pride seemed to have slipped from him, for 
the moment, while he was sitting there alone, and his at- 
titude was full of depression and despair. 

Guthrie and Warfield exchanged glances. The latter 
asked: ‘‘Is it the speakership, or the girl ?'' and Guthrie 
replied, ‘‘ Both."’ Carton turned his head wearily. 

‘* Boys,”’ he said, ‘‘it'’s good of you to come here."’ 

‘‘Well,"’ said Warfield, cheerily, ‘‘ you look so gay and 
frivolous, sitting there by the window, that we think we 
ought to have a share in the sport."’ 

‘You're welcome to all the fun that’s going,’’ said 
Carton, smiling; ‘‘ but sit down."’ 

** Look here, Phil., you know that Billy and I are good 
friends of yours,’’ Warfield began, ‘‘and you've got lots 
more friends in the legislature and throughout the state."’ 

‘*Now | know that your news is personal to me, and 
unpleasant,’’ said Carton, speaking clearly and decisively. 
Suddenly he put on his fighting habit. His figure expanded 
and stiffened, and his look was challenging. 

“It is both,’’ said Guthrie. 

‘*Then,’’ said Carton, ‘‘ I thank you two for coming to 
me with it, because I know that you come to warn me and 
stand by me, and not to hurt me."’ 

‘That's so,’’ said Warfield, feeling great relief. Then 
he continued: ‘‘ Now, Phil., I won't tell you just how I 
found this out, but it istrue. This fight on you is even 
bolder and more bitter than you think. Your enemies— 
and I don't know just who is leading them,—are going to 
push it to the utmost. They will try to expel you, to im- 
peach you, not merely to drive you from the house, but 
also to disfranchise you and deprive you of your rights.”’ 

‘*Why, such a thing was never done in this state !"’ ex- 
claimed Carton, unconsciously repeating Guthrie's own 
comment. 

‘* Ieknow it, but they mean to do it now, if they can,” 
said Warfield. 

‘‘And I should bea marked man all my life,—a pariah!"’ 
exclaimed Carton, aghast for the moment. But in asecond 
his courage returned. ‘They can't do it,"’ he said. 

‘‘No,”’ said Jimmy Warfield, ‘‘ we'll give 'em a fight 
they ‘ll never forget.”’ 

‘*I think I can swing ‘The Times,’ "’ said Guthrie. 

Carton, despite his effort to control himself, showed 
agitation, and walked back and forth in the room. He 
wanted to speak out against these men, to tell Pugsley just 
what he thought of him, and to defy him. But he was 
conscious, too, that Guthrie and Warfield were watching 
him, and, while he could have ridden roughshod over 
Warfield’s opinion, he would hesitate when confronted 
by Guthrie. 

Yet the latter did not say much; he felt himself to be, 
to a certain extent, an outsider. By suggestion and brief 
interjected words, he pointed out to Warfield the line of 
argument that he should adopt with Carton. 

Under the deft hand of his second, Warfield gave good 
advice. The other side, he said, was showing craft and 
cunning at every stage of the battle; its forces had been 
masked from the beginning, and were still masked; no 
hostile hand was yet in sight, save Pugsley’s; he was 
trumpeter, standard bearer, vanguard,—everything, so 
far,—and Carton, then, should not waste his temper and 
his strength in striking at an invisible foe. 

‘*Boys,"’ he said, at length, ‘‘ I don't know how I ever 
can reward you for the way that you stand by me.”’ 

His words were brief, but full of meaning. Warfield 
laughed, and said, lightly :— 

‘‘Nonsense! If I ever get into trouble, I shall expect 
you to do at least five times as much for me."’ 

They left him, and again he sat down by the window, 
gazing at the darkness. 


[Zo be continued in the May Success] 
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New York Custom 





Styles by Mail 


There used to be a prejudice against ordering 
shoes by mail. 

Perhaps there are still some who hesitate to order 
by mail because they fear they cannot be fitted from 
a distance. 

We want these prejudiced people to try Crawford 
Shoes. We will prove that under the Crawford 
System every order is given as much attention as 
you would receive at one of our stores. Your order 
will be filled by an expert who knows how to over- 
come all the difficulties of fitting by mail. 

We have made a big success of this business. We 
have a larger proportion of steady customers order- 
ing Crawford shoes every season than any other 
maker of $3.50 shoes can boast of. In- 
habitants of nearly every country on 
the globe buy Crawford Shoes, 
They get the newest New York 
Styles at a minimum of risk to 
themselves. 

One trial will 
make you one 
of our steady 
customers. 
If you are not 
satisfied we 
will gladly ex-9 
change or re- 
fund money. 
























THE NEW 
FLAT IRON 
OXFORD 

Model No.407—Black Calf 
Skin, Blucher Oxford, Heavy 
Single Sole, Military Heel, New 
Flat Iron Extension, Narrow Toe, 
Flat Custom Last. 

Model No. 466—Same in Crawford Patent Kid Ox- 
ford Style. 

We fill Mail Orders from every corner of the globe. 
All regular styles are sent most 
anywhere, for $3.50 per pair, 
and 25 cents extra for express- 
























age. Special low shipping 
rates furnished to distant 
corners of the world. 
All requests for Agen- 
cies should be sent 
direct to the 
factory, 
Brocton, 
Mass. 


FAMOUS 
STAGG OXFORD 
For Spring. 
Model No. 468— 
Crawford Patent 
Kid, Lace Oxford, 
Military Heel, Flat 
Iron Extension, Flat 
Sole, Narrow ‘Toe. 
Model No. 439—Same 
in Russet Calf. 

The Stagg is one of the 
most famous Styles ever 
Originated by the Crawford 
Shoe Makers. This Spring 
the Stagg is even more attrac- 
tive because we have introduced 
the new Flat Iron Extension. 
You Cannot Get the Stagg Style 
Except in Crawford Shoes. Do not 
take imitations. 


STORES ai? AGENCIES EVERYWHERE. 
CRAWFORD SHOE MAKERS, 


Headquarters and Mail Order Dept., 
Section 34, 134 Duane Street, New York City. 








Less Money 


A bee will leave the sweet- 
est blossoms for Karo Corn 
Syrup. Though lower in 
cost Karo Corn Syrup is 
equal to honey in flavor, and 
superior to it in purity and 
nutritive value. 


CORN SYRUP 


is a pure, clear, wholesome syrup 
made of the grain of the corn and 
retaining the full nutrimentof this 
most nutritious of all cereals. The 
best syrup for every purpose where 
a syrup is used. 
Sold in 10c, 25c and 50c friction-top tins. 


If you cannot get Karo Corn Syrup 
at your grocer’s, please send usa postal 
giving his name and address. 

“Karo in the Kitchen” a new book 
of original receipts written for Karo 
Corn Syrup, sent free upon request. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
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and Cuffs 





Save Money and Trouble 


Professional and business men, students, mechanics, sports- 

men, find comfort, convenience and economy in these goods. 

Made of fine cloth, stylish, and finished in pure starch. 
No Laundry Work 


When solled diseard. Wee Send by mail, prepaid, ten 
collars or five pairs of cuffs for 30c. Sample collar 
er pair of euffs for Ge. in U, 8. stamps. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, BOSTON. 
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HE BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
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CONDUCTED BY ARTHUR STRINGER 


BOOK of interest and importance is ‘‘ Following the, 
Frontier,’ written by Roger Pocock and published 
by McClure, Phillips and Company. Mr. Pocock is a 
sort of Owen Kildare of the open. For sixteen eventful 
years he was a vagabond and ne ’er-do-well, wandering 
artlessly about western America, from Alaska to Mexico. 
He was a member of the Northwest Mounted Police, 
served through the Riel Rebellion, was a trooper, mission- 
ary, trader, prospector, loafer, pirate, and last, but not 
least, journalist. Although he was not what you would 
call a western ‘‘bad man,"’ and had no killings to his 
credit, he finds himself in many tight places, trouble 
and poverty pursuing him even as he in turn pursued 
adventure and the Open Trail. His last great feat was to 
ride on horseback from Fort MacLeod, in the Canadian 
West, down through the Great American Desert to the 
City of Mexico, most of the way keeping the Rocky Moun- 
tains in sight, for a guide. He was two hundred days on 
the trail, and traversed, he tells us, some three thousand, 
six hundred miles. This erratic Englishman's recountal 
of his adventures and wanderings makes fascinating read- 
ing. His book is the best and most gripping of the 
three. There is not a dull page in it,—and therein, para- 
doxical as it may seem, lies its fault. Mr. Pocock has the 
true yellow journalist's love of drawing a long bow. Just 
where truth ends and fancy begins he does not take the 
trouble to state. But one has only to compare his descrip- 
tions of certain more or less historic crimes in the Canadian 
Northwest with the actual facts as set forth in the official 
reports of the Mounted Police Department to realize how 
an artistic touch or two may transform a sordid Indian 
murder into a weird and moving drama of death and re- 
venge. This embellishing faculty makes us a little {sus- 
picious of our lightfooted western Villon. The perpetual 
striving after comedy effect, too, is a little wearying; it 
soon becomes vaudevillean and rowdy,—too suggestive of 
the humor of the London sporting weeklies. It is that 
peculiar provincial smartness which we see in Kipling 
when he is off color, the smartness, such as in ‘‘A Sunday 
at Home,"’ which invariably leaves a bad taste and an 
ugly memory. 

It is for this reason, perhaps, that Mr. Pocock’s strictures 
on America and American life are irritating to a degree 
far out of proportion with their importance. It is un- 
fortunate that a volume tottering on the verge of real 
excellence should be spoiled by youthful smartness and 
gratuitous sermonizing. 

. . 

Although George Wharton James, in his ‘Indians of 
the Painted Desert Region,’ (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany,) covers much of the ground gone over by Roger 
Pocock, Mr. James treats his subject more exhaustively, 
and more soberly, but scarcely more entertainingly than 
does the more flippant and fanciful English rhapsodist 
responsible for ‘‘ Following the Frontier.'’ One book, 
however, is for the student and the library, the other for 
the railway train and the idle hour. Mr.James has known 
his country for twenty years, and, since his ‘In and 
Around the Grand Can- 
yon”’ appeared, there has 
been little doubt as to his 
closeness of observation 
and his deftness of narra- 
tive. ‘‘The Painted Des- 
ert,’’ that land of mingled 
enchantment and stern 
reality invading Utah, 
Nevada, New Mexico,and 
Arizona, is a broad enough 
canvas for the exercises of 
any descriptive artist. This 
vast territory nurses more 
than four Indian tribes, 
but of these tribes only 
four are represented in Mr. 
James's book,—the Hopi, 
the Navajo, the Wallapai, 
and the Havasupai. The 
most gripping and graphic 
portion of Mr. James's 
book is that which de- 
scribes the Hopi snake 
dance, though, on the 
whole, the entire volume is 
crowded with useful infor- 
mation, to say nothing of 
many veryexcellent photo- 
graphs. One can forgive 
Mr. James his minor de- 
fects, remembering his 
passion for this land whose 
porirayal has always been 
the despair as well as the 
rapture of the artist. 








It was one of the early Spaniards who first called the arid 
home of our American Bedouin ‘‘ The Painted Desert,’’— 
“el pintado desierto,;’’ and much of the romance which this 
pioneer Spaniard brought with him into the Southwest still 
gives a bolder and more primitive dash of color to the 
universal grayness of modern life. A perusal of William 
Henry Johnson's new book, ‘‘ Pioneer Spaniards in North 
America,”’ enables the delighted reader to catch up the 
scattered story of early Spanish exploration and conquest. 
While Prescott’s ‘‘Conquest of Mexico’’ has remained 
and will remain a monument of our literature, the more 
modern method of anthropological research has shown 
that distinguished classic to be touched here and there with 
an atmosphere of romanticism not altogether historical. 
The late John Fiske’s ‘‘ Discovery of America*’ dwelt at 
some length on the conquest of Mexico and the character 
of the Aztec league. But his treatment was not exhaustive. 
So Mr. Johnson's timely volume fills a long empty niche, 
bringing together, as it does, the life history of those early 
Spanish adventurers, always daring, usually avaricious, 
often cruel and tyrannical in their relations with the natives, 
but always audacious, picturesque, and _ resplendently 
heroic. In fact, the candle of mere fiction grows pale and 
yellow in the strong light of such stirring and turbulent 
history; Cortez, De Soto, Coronado,—what names for the 
appreciative chronicler to conjure with! There is an 
occasional touch of humor as well, for were not the pangs 
of rheumatism which racked the war-worn old legs of the 
good Juan Ponce de Leon the actual cause of the dis- 
covery of Florida? ‘‘Then came a legend to his ears which 
thrilled his heart with hope. The Indians told of a coun- 
try to the north [He was then in Santo Domingo.] where 
there was a river whose waters would restore to perpetual 
youth any one who bathed in them.”’ This land the grizzled 
and battered old warrior sought. He slaughtered the 
natives who opposed his landing, and bathed in every 
spring which came before his eyes. Florida, instead of 
giving him immortal youth, however, granted him an early 
grave. 

“ oo 


A romance into which have been woven some of the 
broader and deeper movements of history, not unlike those 
I have just mgntioned, is Charles K. Gaines's ‘‘ Gorgo,"’ 
published by the Lothrop Publishing Company. The 
scene of the story is Athens, the tumultuous and stirring 
Athens of the Periclean age, and, while the tale treats of 
the love of a Spartan girl named Gorgo, the story, after 
the manner of Sienkiewicz, is replete with battle and 
tumult. Indeed, so various and so numerous are the 
crises which this too lavish author presents to us that an 
apparent lack of continuity, or organic structure, is the 
penalty. Yet, when it is conceded that.such great men of 
antiquity as Socrates, Alcibiades, Critias and Lysander 
are brought into the narrative with an actual sense of 
vividness, naturalness, and human interest, it need not 
startle one to find that ‘‘Gorgo’’ comes within an ace of 
being a wondrously fine romance. One might linger on 
its lesser faults,—such as its artificial prologue, its incon- 
gruous commingling of 
the conventional and the 
bizarre, its superabun- 
dance of incident at the 
expense of atmosphere, 
and its occasional note of 
undoubted modernity. 
But seldom, indeed, do 
we get a historical ro- 
mance so splendidly cour- 
ageous in design, so sus- 
tained in note, and so 
powerful in execution. 
Mr. Gaines is also to be 
commended, when his 
prologue is past, for the 
classical coloring which 
hangs like a sky of Med- 
iterranean blue over the 
entire narrative. If the 
dim reflection of an arc 
lamp or two shows above 
the horizon, it is merely a 
proof that our author, like 
a Merejkowski or a Sien- 
kiewicz, is human. 
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From ‘‘Gorgo"’ and the 
grandeur that was Greece 
to the‘ Children of Men” 
(McClure, Phillips and 
Company, ) and the Ghet- 
to sweatshops of New 
York is a long swing of 
the pendulum. The reek- 
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ing East Side workroom humming with its busy sewing ma- 
chines, squalid and odoriferous cafés, slum dance halls, 
crowded and tawdry, the ugly and dark-roomed tenement 
houses, and the silence of the synagogue, —such is the back- 
ground against which Bruno Lessing throws his little stories 
of love and hate and sacrifice, of avarice and ambition, 
as found in the New York Jewish Quarter. It would be 
pleasant to stretch a point and praise stories so studi- 
ously conceived, so smoothly written, so ingeniously dra- 
matic. But Mr. Lessing’s Hebrews, in some ways, are 
not the Hebrews of real life. They seem the folks of his 
own fancy, just, for instance, as Norman Duncan's New- 
foundland fishermen in ‘‘The Ways of the Sea"’ are Mr. 
Duncan himself in a dozen forms: and moods, though 
he, it must be acknowledged, has an eloquence not 
found in Mr. Lessing’s pages. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that ‘‘Children of Men"’ does not depict life, but 
is what may best be described as a romance in real- 
ism. It is ‘‘Near Life,"’ manufactured to look like the 
genuine pelt. Each artful little melodramatic situation is 
born, not of truth, but of sentiment, converting its so- 
called pathos into mere pessimism, and making its dis- 
heartening gloom exceedingly hard to forget and to forgive. 
It is for this very reason that the volume stands out above 
much of the short-story fiction of the season,—it is so 


audaciously depressing. 
. 


Another story of New York life, but one of much wider 
sweep and larger plan, is Alfred Henry Lewis's ‘‘The 
Boss,’’ published by A. S. Barnes and Company. The 
softest word that can be said of ‘‘The Boss”’ is that itisa 
magnificent failure, and to fail in certain great efforts is 
not always unworthy; though in this case, let me hasten 
to add, Mr. Lewis's failure is due to his manner, and not 
to his matter. If ever there was a field for wholesome 
satire, our present-day municipal corruption, combined 
with our stubborn civic indifference, offers one. The 
trouble is, Mr. Lewis was not big enough for his task. 
Whether the drawing of ‘‘The Boss’’ is or is not the 
thinly disguised portrait of a recent Tammany leader has 
little to do with the triumphs or the faults of Mr. Lewis’s 
book. For this boss, as he has here been drawn, is too 
far from human to be libelous. He is not exaggerated, 
but is merely unreal,—too trustful, too complaisant, too 
moody, too miraculously lucky, to be the successful leader 
of men. Nor is the book valuable, from any standpoint, 
as a biography; there are accessible to us more readable 
and more authoritative works, more dispassionate in note, 
and more maturely thought out. As fiction, pure and 
simple, the volume shows a continuous lack of logical per- 
ception and progression, and an absence of true psychology 
and appreciation of character. As a political tract the effort 
is uncertain in motive. The boss, one feels, is almost its 
author's hero, brutal, gullible, savage, corrupt, soft-hearted, 
taciturn, and absolutely unscrupulous,—the type of man, 
in fact, to. whom you would seldom care to give either 
your heart, your hand, or your pocketbook. ‘The result is 
that this strange novel by intention and tract by nature 
is ‘‘neither flesh, fowl, nor good red herring.’’ It is neither 
good fiction, good biography, nor a commendable exposi- 
tion of political methods. Mr. Lewis, unfortunately, falls 
between three stools. A man may know a thing well, and 
yet not write of it well. In this instance our author has 
enjoyed excellent opportunities to study certain phases of 
metropolitan life and corruption in ‘‘local"’ politics. He 
still appears to be unable to see the forest for the trees. 
Through this tangled new territory of the novelist, how- 
ever, he has blazed a moderately wide path, and there are 
always others to follow the pioneer. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Lewis's successor, though, will pay more atten- 
tion to his axes,—in other words, his English. In ‘‘The 
Boss’’ there are constructions that fairly make one’s teeth 
stand on edge, and certain archaic and wholly artificial 
conversational methods which, in the end, only clinch the 
earlier impression of the book,—that it is strong, but 
monotonous; rugged, but wooden. 
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This may seem a ponderous cargo of criticism for one 
solitary craft of fiction, but at the risk of redundancy I 
must repeat that ‘‘The Boss"’ is of sufficient tonnage, 
with all its inadequacies, to carry it off unconcernedly 
and jauntily. To speak after the same fashion of Henry 
Harland's new novel, ‘‘ My Friend Prospero,’’ published 
by McClure, Phillips and Company, or of Booth Tarking- 
ton’s recent ‘‘Cherry,’’ (Harper and Brothers,) would 
seem uncommonly like cannonading canaries. Either of 
these books can be devoured as lightly and as easily asa 
marshmallow. The only criticism one can offer against 
them is their sheer evasiveness in the face of criticism. 
‘*My Friend Prospero’ may very safely be designated as 
‘‘hammock literature.’’ It is so pretty and pleasing, so 
dainty and sweet and unreal, and so remote from the 
grim substantialities of life, that it seems more like a fairy 
tale than like that which we usually term fiction. It toys, 
very gently, with only one human passion,—love,—love, 
of course, of the most ideal, most transporting, and yet 
most decorous kind. It is the sort of carefully whittled 
cherry stone over which no one should choke. It is built 
up of the three stock figures, ‘a beautiful, diaphanous for- 
eign lady, a blond, idle, light-hearted, and wholly irresist- 
ible English hero, and a warm-hearted and ready-tongued 
old dowager who plays the part of the god from the ma- 
chine and the fairy godmother ali in one. Its only fault is 
its absence of faults, its meaninglessness, its utter and abso- 
lute lack of flesh-and-blood interest, its finicky and cloying 
niceness, and its feminine narrowness of note and sympa- 
thy. But confectionery is for consumption, and not for 
criticism, though some day, when we emerge from the 
tyranny of ‘‘the young person,’’ we may find these pleas- 
ing and plaintive little penny whistles somewhat over- 
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“*Eli?? Road Wagon 


| 6-79 


Imitation leather trim- 
med; Carpet, wrench 
and shafts—just as illustrated. Our Vehicle 
Catalogue 250 gives complete particulars. Send 
for it before you order. Other Road Wagons 


$21.50 and $23.90. 
sD Z.o0 


** Defiance ’® Buggy 
KY = o> Cloth trimmed; 3-bow top, 








A 
\Xs 
7 back and side curtains; 
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CASIO ASNT carpet and shafts just as 
LAY AVN, oun in cut. Before you 
order write for catalogue 250 with complete de- 
tails. We have Buggies in better grades at $30.00, 
$35-95, $39-50, $43.50, $45.00 and up to $85.00. 


5 BQ.so 


. eo With canopy top; imita- 
VO BY —, leather trimmed; 
RYAN good strong springs, car- 

SAS et and shafts. Before or- 
dering send for our Vehicle Catalogue, which 
explains fully. We have better Surreys at $46.50, 


$59.95, $72.50, $87.50, $110.00, $125.00, etc. 
Shipments Chicago, 
Cincinnati or St. Louis. 






AY 


82 years 
Michigan Avenue, Mad 


Do not place your order for any kind of a vehicle 
until you have heard from us. Let us show you how 
to get a high grade, nobby and attractive rig at a 
price anywhere from $10 to Sos lower than you can get 
a good rig for elsewhere. We have just the kind of a 
vehicle you are looking for.. Buggies, surreys and 
spring wagons in a thousand styles. Stanhopes, 
brakes and runabouts—even farm wagons—all at 
prices you can see at a glance are decidedly low. 

No trouble for us to have low prices, because we 
build the rigs in our own factory and let you have them 
at the wholesale price. No dealers, no jobbers, no 
middlemen—just a direct transaction between the 
maker and user by which the profit of the middle 
fellow goes to you. What’s better, we give qual- 
ity; real second-growth hickory, put together with 
Norway iron, and finished off like a Pullmancar. No 
“dipping” in our factory, no new-fangled painting pro- 
cess, but just the old-fashioned finish with ey ead 
and pure oil rubbed down by hand. Everybody likes 
our rigs. They are popular for their fine lines and supe- 
rior finish— points that make a ‘‘Ward” buggy look like 
a thoroughbred when compared with the common kind. 

Our free Vehicle Catalogue No. 250 explains all. It 
gives the details of our 30 days free trial offer; it ex- 
plains our Guaranty of Satisfaction, and our SHIP ON 
APPROVAL plan. It also tells how we can make ship- 
ments from factories in Chicago, St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati. We are saving our customers $5 to $10 on 
each buggy, and giving more style, durability and 
finish than can be obtained anywhere else. Write to- 
day—a postal will do. Ask for Vehicle Catalogue 
No. 250. The Spring edition is now ready. Address 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 
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Suit Made 


Fine All-Wool 
Tailor-Made 
Cashmere or 
Worsted Suit, 


‘, Your Choice of a variety of 
colorings and weaves, and all 
r the newest patterns just from 
x‘ the woolen mills, We 
direct special attention 
to the fabrics. The 
clothis specially woven 
from new, high grade 
wool; it is close woven 
and the wool is full of 
“life,” so that the cloth 
is elastic and the gar- 
ments will hold their 
shape. Before cutting 
into the cloth for each 
suit, the suit pattern 
is thoroughly shrun- 
ken. Our cutters are 
first-class workmen, 
who incorporate into 
the suit thelatest style 
and take into ac- 
> count the various little 

i. by differences in build 
each man possesses. 
The suit is lined throughout 
with" Bullis” serge, and the 
sleeve linings are of the 
celebrated’*Fowler’’silesia. 
All trimmings are the very 
best, and buttonholes are 
hand finished. The pants 
pockets are made of strong 
drilling, and all the findings 
are such as only can be se- 
cured in the high grade mer- 
chant-tailor article. Our 
measure and order blank will 
enable youto take your own 
measurement accurately, 
and a perfect fit is guaran- 
teed. Weare manufacturers, 
importers and custom tailors 
and guarantee our $12.00 
suits to be equal in wear to 
the best suits you can 
obtain from your local 
dealer for Twenty Dollars, while 
in style and fitour garments are 
incomparably superior to any but 
the product of high-priced city tailors. 


FREE Suit Case 
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In order to establish customers throughout the United 
States we aregiving on the first order received from any 
one person, a handsome suit case, which we use to ship 
the suit. The suit case that goes with each suit is most 


presentable and would cost in your local store from $3 


to 35 
A trial le all weask. You run norisk in orderin 


i a fvom us, as 
we guarantee absolutely a perfect fit. We donot ask you to pay 
for the goods before seeing them. We send them by Express 
©. O. D., with the privilege of examination at Express Office 


5 
and if the suit is not satisfactory in fabric, finish or fit, you 
need not accept it; it will be returned to us at our expense. 

esuitshown inthe picture is our No. 261, and is a sensible, 
becoming suit to most gentlemen. The price is $12.00. It is 
entirely new, out of the ordinary and very stylish. Samples 
of cloth that make up nicely in this style are shown in our new 
catalogve, which contains styles and samples varying in price 
from $12.00 to $20.00. Our catalogue and 


Samples of Cloth Free 


will be sent you the very day your request for same reaches us. 





Remember, we have no agents, no branch stores, and no con- 
nection with any other clothing concern. Our business has 
been established 40 years. Write to-day forsamples. Address 


Meyer Livingston Sons, Dept. 47, South Bend, Ind. 
Reference: Citizens Nat’! Bank, South Bend, Ina, 
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topped by the organ-throb of truth. The first aim of a 
novel is, of course, to be interesting; and, however idyllic 
and exalted, fictional art must still preserve the illusion of 
nature. Credulity must not die on the altar of charm. 
Cheerfulness? too, is an excellent thing in art; but the 
evasive chirpiness of an author exiled from the world and 
all its wider movements, in a neat little garden of tea 
roses, is not always the voice of true optimism. 


George L. Bolen, in his admirable volume, ‘Getting a 
Living,’ from the press of the Macmillan Company, 
brings forward no new-found panacea for the economic 
ills of our time. What renders his book both valuable and 
opportune is its truly encyclopedic treatment of economic 
perplexities, of sociological laws and tendencies, and of 
the disharmony between collectivism and true liberty. 
Seldom, if ever, has the labor question been treated with 
such breadth and sanity. The author gives a coherent, 
well-arranged, and almost complete view of a complex 
and often sadly muddled subject, and in doing so remains 
fair-minded, patient-handed,and clear-headed to the end. 
Where it will not force the reader to capitulation it will 
at least arouse him to interest. It is the sort of book, 
now that almost every thinking man has to face the prob- 
lem of the impending delimitation of monopoly in some 
form or other, which ought to be placed in the hands of 
youths of ambition and business men of intelligence, to the 
end that there may be a more respectable appreciation 
of the many economic divisions of the great problem of 
labor and life,—an appreciation, by the way, which is 
possessed, in the words of Mr. Bolen, ‘‘by, perhaps, less 
than a tenth of even college graduates.'’ Some of the 
topics treated of in this storehouse of practical informa- 
tion—for this author, in his day, has been a child laborer, 
striker, worker, and capitalist,—are the possibilities of co- 
operation and profit-sharing; trade unionism; strikes and 
boycotts; land ownership and Henry George's theory; 
industrial education and apprenticeship; irregularity of 
employment; work by women and children; injunctions; 
compulsory arbitration, and conciliation; socialism; old- 
age insurance; a shorter workday; public employment, 
and factory laws. 

~ ” 

Whatever new phases Darwinism may take on, in these 
impatient and troubled days of scientific advance, Hux- 
ley's deliberate opinion, that, from Aristotle's great sum- 
mary of the biological knowledge of his time down to the 
present day, there is nothing comparable to ‘‘ The Origin 
of Species,"’ as a connected survey of the phenomena of 
life permeated and vivified by a central idea, remains as 
true at this hour as it was twenty-Seven years ago. ‘Yet, 
what could be duller,’’ I can imagine the unknowing ones 
demanding, ‘‘than two huge volumes of ‘ Letters’ written 
and left behind by the dry-as-dust and purely scientific 
genius responsible for this same ‘ Origin of Species?’’’ I 
can only answer such a question by saying that about 
ninety per cent. of our romantic fiction is duller, that 
about ninety-five per cent. of our so-called popular science 
is duller, and that about ninety-nine per cent. of our 
epistolary erotic novels are duller. Out of the pages of 
these ‘‘More Letters by Charles Darwin,’’ edited by 
Darwin’s son and his friend, A. C. Seward, of Cam- 
bridge, (D. Appleton and Company,) peeps forth the 
humorous, kindly, companionable man of the world, as 
well as the patient and sober-minded student of science, 
magnificently identified with a magnificent movement. 
Beyond the indefatigable spirit, the insatiable intellectual 
curiosity, the stupendous, methodical patience of the man 
weighed down with bodily illness through so many long 
years of his life, we find the affectionate, winsome, and 
wonderfully charitable disposition which made him be- 
loved as well as renowned. These ‘‘Letters,’’ which 
might be called autobiography flung at one in handfuls, 
show how much Darwin owed to such friends as Hooker 
and Huxley, how precision and method were the key to 
his vast accomplishment, how tranquil and yet momentous 
was his home life at Down, and how his magnanimous 
mind, to the end, failed to understand the petty jealousies 
that raged in the ranks of his opponents, from Owen's 
bitterly virulent attacks on him down to the diffusive but 
none the less rancorous clerical abuse which he faced with 
grim and rather unconcerned wonder. 

His nature was a joyous one; he was at heart a very 
prince of optimists, and even tardy appreciation, illness, 
and incessant labor did not keep him from wringing his 
share of fun out of life. ‘‘ My first recollection,’’ he says, 
in his naively introspective way, ‘‘which must have been 
before I was four years old, was when sitting on Caro- 
line's knee in the drawing-room, whilst she was cutting an 
orange for me, a cow ran by the window, which made me 
jump, so that I received a bad cut, of which I bear the 
sear to-day."’ Note again this Stevensonian touch, writ- 
ten from Valparaiso: ‘‘ We arrived here the day before 
yesterday; the views of the distant mountains are most 
sublime, and the climate is delightful; after our long cruise 
in the damp, gloomy climates of the South, to breathe a 
clear dry air and feel honest warm sunshine, and eat good 
fresh roast beef, must be the summum bonum of human 
life!’’ Still again we have this little sidelight on a great 
geologist: ‘‘We have just had the Lyells here, and you 
ought to have a wife to stop your working too much, as 


Mrs. Lyell peremptorily stops Lyell!'’ He writes to 
Huxley of his ‘everlasting barnacles,’’ and adds, in the 
same letter: ‘‘Just been reading your review of the 


‘Vestiges,’ and the way you handle a great professor is 
really exquisite. . . . By heavens, how the blood must 
have gushed into his capillaries when a certain great man 
read it!’' ‘‘I have just been testing practically,’’ he 
writes again, ‘‘what disuse does in reducing parts. I have 
made skeletons of wild and tame ducks, (Oh, the smell of 
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well-boiled high duck!) and I find the tame duck ought, 
according to the scale of its wild prototype, t6 have its two 
wings three hundred and sixty grains in weight."’ About the 
same time we find this scientist of ‘‘ enfeebled spirituality,” 
as his earlier clerical opponents described him, writing of 
his pigeons: ‘‘I love them to that extent I can not bear 
to skeletonize them.’’ Even in his weary old age, six 
months before his death, this is the blithe note in which 
he writes to Hooker, with regard to a bitter attack from a 
Teutonic critic: ‘‘ No man was ever vivisected in so sweet 
a manner before as I am in this book!"’ 
. a 

A LTHOUGH Professor George E. Woodberry, in his 

‘‘America in Literature,’’ from the press of Harper 
and Brothers, brings little new material to a much dis- 
cussed question, and no great distinction of manner to a 
very slight thread of discourse, his little book of critical 
essays is still worthy of note; for, in it, he nicely enough 
focuses the rays of our over-diffusive critical opinions into 
one mildly illuminating but not very inspiriting beam of 
constructive literary appreciation. Our nobler literature 
lies a generation or more behind us. The present is a 
halting time of literary genius. ‘‘The field is open, and 
calls loudly for new champions."’ All this we have heard, 
again and again, from lungs even more resonant than 
Professor Woodberry’s. Like Hamilton Wright Mabie’s 
“Backgrounds of Literature,’’ published by the Outlook 
Company, ‘‘America in Literature’’ is more the mildly 
generalizing sort of thing that comes from the popular 
lecture platform, excellent enough in its way, never daring 
to be dryly scholastic, always equable and urbane, never 
trying to be over-audacious, and never caring to accept 
‘‘that bitter cup and sword"’ which passed so often into, 
say, the hand of a Sainte-Beuve. Indeed, after reading 
Rufus Richardson's ‘ Vacation Days in Greece,’ one 
almost begins to wonder if the pedagogic mind has nota 
predisposition for the conventional and the trite, since in 
this book's two hundred and forty pages of description 
one looks in vain for even a purple patch or two. ‘‘Such 
a sunset as is rarely vouchsafed to man was transpiring’’ 
is not only a very fine and lofty way to speak of the close 
of a Dalmatian day, but also a very fair sample of the 
style in which this book is written,—a book disappointing 
in everything but its binding and its pictures, notwith- 
standing the wide and varied field which it essays to 
cover. 

a ” 


INCE Edwin Arnold's first excursion into Japan the 

empire of the mikado has had to put up with a motley 
and mongrel flood of guide-book literature, a little of it 
fact, but a great deal of it comic-opera fantasy. A more 
or less representative addition to our series of occidental 
impressions of oriental life is Clarence L. Brownell’s 
‘Heart of Japan,’’ published by McClure, Phillips and 
Company. Of original knowledge it gives little, and of 
insight it shows nothing, though the book carries the sub- 
title, ‘‘Glimpses of Life and Nature far from the Travelers’ 
Track in the Land of the Rising Sun.’’ His local color is 
made up of a loquacious transcription of what has already 
been noted and written, and his humor is’ very English 
and very exhausting. His narrative runs along nimbly 
enough, his touch is now and then unconsciously satiric, 
and his photographs are excellent. Ernest Clement's 
‘*Handbook of Modern Japan,’’ brought out by A. C. 
McClurg and Company, is a more decorous compilation 
of much useful data and description, supplemented with 
a comprehensive bibliography and containing an inter- 
polated chapter, by F. W. Godkin, on ‘‘ Aésthetic Japan.” 
This is, perhaps, the least satisfying chapter in the book, 
since, naturally, all the secrets of Japanese art can not be 
laid quite bare in a few brief pages. A book of descriptive 
writing in which there is more or less good robust nar- 
rative is the Century Company's ‘‘ In Search of a Siberian 
Klondike,"’ told by Washington Vanderlip and transcribed 
by Homer B. Hulbert. Mr. Vanderlip’s search for the 
Asiatic gold field was a fruitless one, from the pros- 
pector’s standpoint. But the recital of his varied ad- 
ventures, his life among the Koraks and the Tchuktches, 
and his glimpses of Korsakovsk convict life, together 
with a recountal of the hardships and oddities of 
subarctic existence, make up a volume that is well worth 
reading. 

+ 


As FICTION seems to be becoming more and more the 

confectionery in the varied dietary of modern readers, 
and as the sweets naturally come with the last course, I 
have reserved three new and promising novels for a part- 
ing word or two. I venture to term each of these three 
brisk tales of intrigue and action ‘‘ promising’’ because all 
the world still has a wholesome enough love for a good 
old fairy tale, however adorned with the graces of mod- 
ernity it may come to us. A goodly portion of the world, 
in the second place, prefers to have its characters, like its 
lamb chops, Frenched for easy handling. But as every- 
day, living men and women are more elusively complex 
and self-contradictory than the purposes and powers of 
the popular story-teller allow for, that evasive and artful 
dodger, our modern romancer, either harks back to times 
that are well past, or sidesteps into territories that are 
little known. Thus Stanley Weyman, in ‘‘The Long 
Night,’’ (McClure, Phillips and Company, ) finds both the 
material and the elbowroom for a brisk and readable 
romance in the three-hundred-year-old intrigues of Savoy 
against Genevan independence. Although, like the bee, 
a popular novelist must apparently produce or die, Mr. 
Weyman has been resisting temptation to that hasty pro- 
duction which is the handmaiden of intellectual tenuity. 
He tells his story in a simple, straightforward, clear, and 
vigorous way. 
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Every sealed package of 


\\ Lowney’s Chocolate Bonbons 


is guaranteed to be fresh or money refunded. 
A guarantee slip is in each package of half- 


pound or more. The Purity and Delicious 
Quality of these Bonbons have secured for them 
the largest sale of any confections in the world. 


The Lowney Receipt Book sent FREE, 
The WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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J JPUTIAN BAZAAp 


Child’s 
Short Dress 


Lawn, box plaited, 
neck and_ sleeves 
finished with hem- 
stitching, skirt has 
plain hem, sizes 2 
and 3 years, 98c. 
Our Spring and Summer 


Catalogue 


now ready, + 
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2,000 articles—1,ooo of 
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WEARS LIKE IRON 
The Economy of JAP-A-LAC 


Jap-A-Lac will transform an old chair or table 
into a handsome, stylish piece of furniture at a 
cost of about ten cents. 

It will put a beautiful, glossy, durable finish 
on any kind of furniture, wood-work, metal- 
work, floors, oil cloths, picture frames, enam- 
eled bedsteads, etc. 

Jap-a-Lac is the original floor finish and high 
grade colored varnish. It comes in twelve 
colors, and clear, for any finish desired—Oak, 
Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, White, etc. 

It is all ready for you to dip the brush in and 
use, and requires no previous knowledge or ex- 
perience. Gives a hard, tough, elastic finish 
that can be washed with soap and water. 


If you have never used JAP-A-LAC, mention 

this magazine and send us ten cents to cover the 

exact cost of mailing, and we will send you freea 

sample can of any color JAP-A-LAC you desire, 

We also send on request a booklet about Jap- 
A-LAC, a beautiful color card and a sample piece 
of wood showing the model floor finish. 

Please be sure to tion this ine in your letter. 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., Makers of High Grade Varnishes 
Department Y, 1045 Williamson Building, - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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New Features in Early Spring Styles 


MARTHA DEAN 


Suggestions in Designs and Materials 


EVERY fashion seems to revolve on its own axis, and 

once more the spirit of 1830 isin the air. Although 
the drooping silhouette and exaggerated shoulder line are 
quaint and picturesque, we are quite willing that this re- 
vival should stop there, lest some other features not so 
becoming be rehabilitated. So far, there is no suggestion 
of the dreaded hoop skirt, but who can say where we 
shall be six months hence ? More and more do the quaint 
old styles exert their influence over modern dress, and 
now, at the threshold of spring, the trend of fashion may 
be thus defined: full skirts, which are long and round, 
measuring from six to seven yards at the lower edge, 
and nearly as much at the top,—although this latter detail 
may be regulated by the individuality of the wearer; 
long, sloping shoulders that are being carried to such an 
extreme that we are often in doubt as to where the sleeve 
is attached to the bodice, in fact, some sleeves show no 
seam at all, but apparently are a part of the yoke, or are 
carried up over the shoulder into the neck. Blouses for- 
merly pouched in the front are now made with little or 
none of the former bagginess. The same may be said of 
sleeves, for they are conspicuous for a decrease in the 
size of the wrist puff. Bertha collar deviations are seen 
on almost-every gown, for they enhance the old-fashioned 
effect as nothing else does. 

Smart little boleros are here again, but with drooping 
shoulders and sleeves displaying the same pretty quaint- 
ness that distinguishes all this season's styles. These 
boleros are quite unlike coats, because of their fanciful 
construction. They are plaited, puffed, and tucked, and 
are by no means the least important feature of a modish 
gown. Much trimming is used, and the bolero is adjusted 
atthe waist by a fitted belt, enabling one to preserve, in a 
measure, ‘‘that subtle sense of proportion’’ necessary‘in 
these days of over-trimming. The fichu, shoulder scarf, 
or pelerine, as it is variously termed, is another garment 
revived from this epoch. Made of lace, chiffon, or tulle, 
and with long stole ends, it becomes an important factor 
in effecting balance to the wide cape effect,—-thus is the 
short woman enabled to wear the ‘‘round and round”’ 
trimming so much in vogue. It is a little early for such a 
wrap, ‘‘but pride will keep one warm under any condi- 
tions,’ and surely some women have enough of it with 
which to be fairly comfortable, for they are even now wear- 
ing these delightful little creations with street dress. 

Maberation is the characteristic feature of all the pres- 
ent modes, and the simple little frocks which were so 
popular only a short time ago are now passé. The present 
styles are varied and effective, but it may 
safely be said that the great difference be- 
tween styles old and new lies in the sleeves 
and skirts, for it is by the cut and make of these 
two things that cachet is given to the gown 
au fait. 

Neckwear was never more entrancing, and 
nobody looks smart or well dressed now- 
adays who ignores a pretty decoration of this 
sort. There is no hard-and-fast rule to fol- 
low,—almost any way is the fashionable way, 
so long as it is becoming and suitable to 
the style of dress. Many of the season's 


ular school. Flowers, fruits and geometrical figures vie 
with one another in beautiful coloring and weave. All the 
materials shown are particularly suited to the requirements 
of the season’s modes. 

. a 


' The Lates& Patterns 


6131. Ladies’ Blouse or Shirt-Waist.—This is a charming 
exponent of the new style shirt-waist. The front is slightly 
gathered to a pe oke. The salient feature of the waist, 
however, is the raglan sleeve which extends up over the shoulder 
into the collar, thus obliterating the shoulder seam and produc- 
ing a long sloping unbroken line. The front is finished with 
duchess closing, which may be decorated with buttons or braid 
as one chooses. Mercerized cottons are still in the lead for 
spring waists, but this model is appropriate fur development in 
silk or woolen material as well. 

The pattern is in sizes for ladies 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches, bust measure. 

6130 and 6120. Ladies’ Costume.—Quite‘in keeping with 
the present revival of the last century’s earlier fashions is the at- 
tractive costume here shown. The deep cape extends well over 
the shoulder, accentuating that line in accordance with fashion’s 
latest dictates. The waist, made on the shirt-waist lines, blouses 
slightly over'a high girdle. The skirt is of the latest shaping. 
It is gathered at the sides and back with the front gore perfectly 
plain. The matter of trimming depends upon the material em- 
pet as ruffles and ruches are as effective as shaped bands. 

2 costume is one that may be developed in simple or elaborate 
effect. 

The waist pattern, No. 6130, is in sizes for ladies 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches, bust measure, and the skirt pattern, No. 


6120, is in sizes for ladies 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30 inches, waist 
measure. 


6135. Ladies’ Pelerine.—The smart little shoulder wrap is 
another revived fashion, and a most becoming one it is, too. 
Made in lace, net, or tulle, and trimmed with ribbon, they not 
only add charm to the dress but to the wearer as well. Their 
possibilities do not end there, however, for with the long perpen- 
dicular line it is just what is necessary to give height to the short 
woman who, in order to keep up with the prevailing fashion, 
must wear full skirts with horizontal trimmings. These little 
pelerines are very easy to make, and if one has an old lace collar 
or a remnant of silk, and a few yards of tulle, the rest is an easy 
matter. ‘The proper cape line must be followed, or one will find 
they have cut off instead of having added to the shoulder length. 
Chiffon ruffles can be bought ready made and at such a price 
that every woman should have a cape for her new Easter gown. 

The pattern is in three sizes, for ladies, small, medium, and large. 


4544. Girls’ Plaited Dress.—The Russian model in plaited 
style is such a constant favorite that it seems superfluous to 
speak of it, yet this one embodies new features that are charac- 
teristic of the present modes. The waist is laid in broad plaits 
outlining a panel front. The sleeve is also the latest approved 
style, having plaits stitched to elbow length and then left loose 
to form a full bishop sleeve. The circular skirt 
carries out the idea of waist shaping, and insures 
a pretty flare.—something not obtainable when 
the skirt and waist are made in one. Checked 
gingham is pretty for every-day wear and cash- 
mere makes a nice wool dress, with velvet for the 
collar and cuffs. A large lace collar may also 
be worn for dressy occasions. 

The pattern is in sizes for girls 4, 6, 8, and 10 
years of age. 


4545. Boys’ Suit.—This smart design is 
known as the “ Buster Brown” suit, and most 
little boys would like to imitate Buster’s mode of 
dress, if not his actions. It is not necessary to 


have jam or coal soot on the dress in order to have 
shirt-waists are made without collars, a sep- y hint the same pleasure out of the suit; in fact, it looks 
arate collar attached to a narrow circular f tebe “ very much better without it. The blouse is made 
shield being now employed. We have seen ice A) 14, with front closing, and the small boy will be 


so much of the tab ends that anything new 
is warmly welcomed. ‘These collars are 
made of ae or transparent material, fitted 
and boned, and will relieve the heaviest cos- 
tume, and make it becoming to any face. 
Many new designs in dress materials are 
provided for the coming season. Patternsin 
splashes and flecks that were seen in the 
winter goods are now imprinted on silks and 
light-weight wools. Foulards, figured with 
discs of white and striped with color on a 
dark background, new mercerized cottons, 
veilings, muslins and lawns are already on 
the counters, and their ranks are daily in- 
creasing. The designs belong to no partic- 





doubly pleased to know that it slips on over the 
head,—‘‘just like papa’s shirt.’”” The belt may 
be of the same material, or of patent leather, and 
the knickerbockers are of the regulation style. 
With such a suit one may wear a white linen turn- 
down collar,—not forgetting the big bow, which 
marks the suit as decidedly boyish. 

The pattern is in sizes for boys 2, 3, 4, 5: and 6 
years of age. 


4540. Girls’ Shirred Dress.—The advance 
spring styles show many attractive features 1D 
girls’ dresses, anc those introducing shirrings are 
especially pretty. In the model shown here we 
have a variation of the conventional yoke dress. 
It is made in long, drop-shoulder effect and 
shirrings are arranged to form a panel in both waist 
and skirt. This is not separate but simply 
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by tucks and, if one prefers, the shirrings may extend all the 
way around. The waist is made on a lining, but the use of 
this is optional. The design is a very pretty one to follow in 
making up new frocks for the little maid, and it has the advan- 
tage of being suitable for both thin cotton goods and the 
heavier weaves. 

The pattern is in sizes for girls 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 12, and 14 years 
of age. 


4542. Child’s Russian Frock.—There is nothing that has 
stood the test of time so well as the Russian blouse for children. 
Winter and summer it is equally popular, and deservedly so, for 
no other garment so well combines practicability and durability 
with style. It i- becoming and easily laundered and any inno- 
vation from the regular style is appreciated by mothers and 
youngsters. In the ecighaal model shown here, the closing is on 
the shoulder and under the arm,—and, as the fastening is made 
to a facing, a left front is not required. The dress is com- 
posed of front and back, sleeve, facing, belt and collar, and one 
may readily see it is the acme of simplicity. A pretty develop- 
ment would be in plain, colored material, using a facing of con- 
trasting goods, or making it of one material and piping the 
facing with white. The closing is effected by buttons and but- 
tonholes, and the belt may be of patent leather or of the mate- 
rial. The dress is suitable for wee folks of either sex and is in 
sizes for children 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 years of age. 


6133. Sleeves.—Fashions in sleeves this season bring out 
some very smart designs. Three stylesare shown here: the one 
at the left being a new idea with the fullness of the sleeve taken 
up in a box-pleat and extending up over the shoulder into the 
collar. This model will be found an admirable one to follow for 
street or shirt-waist suits. The center sleeve is a pictu ue 
style which is suitable for house or street costume. The full 
outer portion is shirred at the upper edge and is finished at the 
lower edge by a circular-shaped frill, under which are worn the 
lingerie ruffies. The third sleeve is of quaint cut, and shows a 
long, drooping shoulder line which is a salient feature of all the 


new sleeves. The lower portion is of lace, and pinked taffeta’ 


ruffles decorate the upper portion. 
The pattern is in sizes for ladies corresponding to 32, 34, 36, 38, 
4°, 42, 44, and 46 inches, bust measure. 


6123. Ladies’ Shirt-Waist.—All sorts of predictions have 
been made for the styles for spring shirt-waists, and while the 
designs are varied and effective, they all point to a continuation 
of the quaint and pict q The shoulder is made as long as 
possible by the use of cape collars and epee In this design, 
the deep cape comes well over the shoulder and is slightly shaped 
in the back. The waist proper is made with a few gathers at the 
shoulder in the front. This will be found a very good pattern to 
follow in making every-day waists, leaving off the collar. The 
sleeve is the regular bishop style, gathered into a narrow cuff, 


The sizes are for ladies, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches, 
bust measure. 


6132. Dressing Sack.—Simplicity and good style combine 
to make this a most attractive dressing sack. It is circular, 
with bias seam in the back, and looks very much like the Night- 
ingales we have been —i little folks for the past season. 
There are only two pieces to the pattern, and, as one can imagine, 
it is an easy article for home manufacture. It is a suitable 
model for wash goods and can be made of fancy material with 
plenty of trimmings if one desires an elaborate sack. 

The pattern is in sizes for ladies, small, medium, and large. 


4536. Child’s Russian Dress,—The one-piece dress is such 
an er garment that it is a great favorite with the lively 

oungsters of both sexes. It has no frills or furbelows. A plain 
ront and back with a few gathers at the neck edge, to allow 
i of freedom over the chest, bishop sleeves, and a little 
and collar, and that’s all there is to it. It is quite simple for 
any mother to make, and a joy to 
the child who wears it. In it, the 
mother will find a model upon 
which she can exercise individual 
taste in the selection of material 
and trimming. For a fair, blue- 
= little girl a dress in this design 
of white piqué, trimmed with blue 
bands, would be pretty, and for the 
ruddy-cheeked boy brown Holland 
or _ could be used with red’ 

nds. 

The pattern is in sizes for chil- 
dren 2, 3, 4,5, and 6 years of age. 





* * 
NOTICE 


[For the convenience of our read- 
ers we will undertake to receive and 
forward to the manufacturers or- 
ders for patterns of any of rt ~- 
signs on pages 274 and 275 whic 
may be desired. ™% uniform re 
of ten cents a pattern will be 
charged by the pattern manufac- 
turers. In ordering be careful to 
give the number of the pattern, and 

e size, or age, desired, together 
with your full name and address. 

Address: Fashion ‘ment, 
The Success Company, Washing- 
ton Square, New York City.} 
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Mail Orders Exclusively. No Branches or Agents. 


Spring Suits 
mew SR ip 450 2. 


The Spring Edition of 
“My oT Ward. 
mat 


m which you may 
select, any samples of 
which will be sent free 
on request. The new 
licit directions 
ments, contained in 
this beautiful fashion 
Esci tnrese ate" Par 

n rme 
money refunded if you 
are not satisfied. 

A woman is never so 
well dressed as when 
wearing a garment which 
has been made to order 
for her. Ready-made suits 
lack individuality, and 
carey have either style or 
fit. We do not keep them. 
We make to order only, 
but our prices are lower 
than are usually asked for 
ready-made g 








Our perfect system of 
making garments from measurements sent us by mail af- 
fords entire relief from the usual annoyance of having a 
dress made, You make your selection of sre from our 
handsome fashion book, choose your material from any of 
our samples, send us your measurements taken accordl 
to our new and simple measurement diagram, and we 
gperentee to fit you. Our greatly increased facilities and 

teen years’ experience enable us to assure prompt and 
satisfactory service. 

**My Lady’s Wardrobe’’ illustrates: 
Tailored Suits . . . . . $8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts. F ‘ . $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes . .. . $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits . $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts. « e ; $4 to $15 
sw Jackets ° . ° ° $7 to $30 

ng Suits and Skirts, ype ty Suits, 
Traveling Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 
We prepay express charges to any part of the United States 


We Keep Nothing Ready Made, but 
Make Every Garment TO ORDER 


we wilson a at as of seals what ye wig” Be pore to nae 
for the Spring edition of ‘‘ My % Wardrobe” No. 40. 
NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Established 15 Years 














“Give it to me, 
I can mend it,” 


Armny & Navy 
Liquid Glue 


to broken bric-a-brac. 

Not a fish glue, but made from 
pure hide and sinews. Far su- 
perior to any other glue or 
cement for mending glass, 
china, wood, leather, etc. 
Glues everything glueable. 


if your dealer hasn’t it, 
send & cts. for sample tube. 


WACHTER MFG. COMPANY, 
514 West Pratt Street, Baltimore, M4. 





A preparation of standing, and is 
,and is 
so andlor s POSITIVE GUARANTEE, 
Send 10 cents in coin for sample package. 
PRICE, $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 
BLITE TOILET CO., - MARION, IND. 








STUDEBAKER 
AUTOM9BILES 


“The Automobile with a Reputation Behind It.” 


WE are now prepared to meet the needs of those who are seeking an automobile for 
convenient local use—a machine which can safely and easily be handled by any 
member of the family—or a full-powered tonneau car for wide radius touring. 


THE STUDEBAKER ELECTRIC 


is equipped with Exide or Edison batteries, and has been thoroughly tested by years of actual 
use. Made on lines of the Runabout, Victoria Phaeton, Stanhope, Surrey or Delivery and Truck 
Wagon (first two styles illustrated here). The most convenient vehicle for physicians’ use. 


STUDEBAKER TOURING CAR 


A light, but powerful, Gasoline. Tonneau Car, embodying the latest improvements in 
{ Built by a firm whose reputation is a guarantee 
of thorough workmanship. Write for catalogue to 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MEG. C 





THE 


construction and sold at a fair price. 


NEW YORK CITY: Broadway, corner 48th Street. 
DENVER, COL.: Corner 15th and Blake Streets. 
CHICAGO, ILL.: 378-388 Wabash Avenue. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH: 157-159 State Street. 


Branch Houses and Agencies in Other Principal Cities, 


ELECTRIC 
VICTORIA PHAETON 





ELECTRIC 
RUNABOUT. 


Automobile Department, 
es SOUTH BEND, IND. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: 810-814 Walnut Street. 
PORTLAND, ORE.: 330-334 East Morrison Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: Cor. Market and 10th Sts. 
DALLAS, TEX.: 317-319 Elm Street. 





Vigorous Chicks 
are (ve ce PETALUMA INCUBATORS 
I intain Nature’s conditions. They have no ac- 


cidents, make no failures. Catalogue free, PETALUMA 
INCUBATOR CO., Box 525, Petaluma, Cal. Box 525, Indianapolis, Ind. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard bred poultry for 1904, — 2 


r 
-olors, fine ch , suitable for frami) 
desc 3 60 varie di onable prices for stock 











one aan c Tail oho hawt their diseases, lice, etc. 
and eggs, telis all abou r heir 
This book only 10 cts. B. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 


——JOURNALISM— 


We train by mail todo every branch of literary 
paper and Tnagazine. Write for “The How of It” freee 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISH, 
209 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 

















How to write, design, buy and place advertising taught im 20 lectures; 30 plates 
with or ems; 20 lessons, examinations and personal advice. First lesson free. 
THE JOY SCHOOL, 216 EK. Seventh St., Pueblo,Col. 


j The Razor Strop that makes sha’ 
RADI ITE adelight. It is the strop that hones, 
$1.00 mail. Money back if not 
satisfied. Catalog free. 
THE MORLAN CO., = = Box 312, Youngstown, Ohio. 


LEARN TO DANCE &7,NOME, oi 


NATIONAL DANCING ACADEMY, - - Dept. 7, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





LEARN AD-WRITING Gommtete Onesse, with oT 
a 
ving 














MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


VE WANT A REPRESENTATIVE IN EVERY LOCALITY 





Success is universally conceded to make the most liberal 
fers to agents. It will pay you to write for information. 


Address, THE SUCCESS CIRCULATION BUREAU 
Washington Square, - - New York City 














1904—Tonneau 1904—Light Touring Car 


Two Models 
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me — : we Be ae EE 
“An automobile must be very good or it is no good.”—Stweon Porn. 


To reach your destination—to have the promised joy and freedom of 

automobiling—to avoid roadside labor, disappointinent and expense, 

our car must be very good, anp in seventeen official awards the 

1aYNEs Car has been declared the VERY BEST. This unmatched 

record—made by stock cars—is at once the envy of competitors and 
an assurance to purchasers—to you. 

TONNEAU, $2,550, with top and front giass, two Solar No. 1 gas headlights, two Dietz Regal 

ofl lights, tail light, horn with tube and full equipment. $2,450 without top and front glass. 

LIGHT TOURING CAR, $1,450, having much the same outward appearance as our famous 

Runabout of 1903, but of higher per er and capacity and distinctly a powerful touring car— 

not a Runabout—the most highly developed car of its type—the perfected product of the old- 

est makers of motor cars in America. 
Most Haynes-Apperson cars have practically been sold 
before they were built. Get your order in early. 
HAYNES-APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Ind., U. 8. A. 
The Oldest Makers of Motor Care in America. 

Members of the Ass'n of Licensed Auto. Manufacturers. Branch store: 1420 Michigan Ave., 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: BROOKLYN AUTOMOBILE CO., 1239- 

41-43 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥., and 66 West 434 St., New York. Agency for Southern 

California, J. A. , Les Angeles. BUFFALO AUTO. EXCHANGE, 401 Franklin 
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Was Smoking the Cause 
of Grant’s Last Illness? 


J. HERBERT WELCH 


* THE general impression that excessive smoking brought 
on the disease of the throat that caused the death of 
General Ulysses S. Grant is erroneous,"’ said Dr. Ge 
F. Shrady, who attended the great soldier in his last te 
ness. ‘‘ His use of tobacco aggravated his ailment, but 
had nothing to do with its origin. 
‘‘Some time after it reached a fatal termination, I was 
in the smoking car of a railroad train, and became engaged 
in conversation with the man sitting beside me. Ina little 
while he drew from his pocket a cigar, and then a holder, 
which he carefully wiped with his handkerchief. 
““*T am very particular about my cigar-holder,’ he 
remarked; ‘I try not to let any nicotine come in contact 
with my mouth. That was what killed General Grant, 
you know.’ 

““*Why, no, I wasn’t aware of that,’ I answered, in a 
tone of surprise. 

‘**T thought everybody knew that,’ he exclaimed; ‘ you 
can't be much of a reader of the newspapers." Then he 
began to give me a detailed and earnest explanation of 
the general's illness, as one desiring to enlighten a fellow 
being walking in the darkness of ignorance. The humor 
of the situation impressed me, and I let him talk on fora 
moment or so. Then I interrupted him. 

‘**Sir,’ I said, ‘I should feel guilty if I should draw you 
out any further on this particular subject. It wouldn't 
be right. You see, I attended General Grant in his last 
illness. My name is Shrady.’ 

‘** What!’ he exclaimed, drawing back and staring at 
me for an instant. Then he said, laughingly:— 

‘** Well, doctor, I guess I have nothing more to tell 
you on this matter.’ 

‘General Grant once informed me that he was greatly 
aided and abetted in his smoking habit by the press of the 
country. He said that when, on horseback, he rode onto 
a steamboat at Vicksburg, he happened to have a cigar in 
his mouth, and in the large number of pictures of this 
incident that were circulated throughout the country this 
cigar was conspicuous. Immediately afterwards he began 
to receive presents of cigars, even from Cuba. He smoked 
and enjoyed them, and thus the habit grew. 

‘“The deprivation of his tobacco was a great hardship to 
him in his illness. I had to prohibit it because the smoke 
was irritating, but one day, when he was feeling a little 
better than usual, he said, with a little touch of pleading 
in his voice:— 

‘** Doctor, would a few puffs from a cigar hurt me?’ 

***No, if you don’t take more than half a dozen,’ I 
replied. 

‘*He took a cigar from the table, lighted it slowly, and 
began to take long, deliberate puffs. I watched him 
closely. His whole system was craving for tobacco, and 
his enjoyment was so intense that I felt no regret at allow- 
ing him to break the rule for once. He took three puffs, 
four, five. I was counting them. ‘The sixth was even 
longer than the others. When he had let the cloud of 
smoke curl slowly from his lips, he glanced at the cigaran 
instant, then at me with a half smile, sighed, and tossed 
the cigar into the grate. I think he had a feeling that he 
had had his last smoke. 

‘ I happened to mention the incident to a friend, as an 
example of the general's’ strength of will. The friend 
mentioned it to some one else, and in a couple of days I 
was Startled to see big headlines in the papers, —‘ General 
Grant smokes again.’ But, except for those half dozen 
puffs, he never did.”’ 

™ » 


A Famous Painter as a Model 


OE day the late George Innes, who ‘was celebrated 

throughout the civilized world for his landscape paint- 
ing, but was careless as to dress, was standing in front of 
a shop window in New York, when a young man touched 
him on the arm. 

‘“My good man,” said the latter, ‘‘would you like to 
make a quarter ?’’. 

Mr. Innes glanced around, startled, and then answered, 
with a gleam in his eyes, ‘‘ Why——yes."’ ; 

‘All right, I can put you in the way of doing it easily. 
I'm an artist, you know. I paint pictures, and I am goii 
to give you a quarter if you will come to my studio aroun 
the corner and pose for me for about half an hour.” 

‘Thank you, sir,"’ said Mr. Innes, ‘‘I'll be glad to go.” 

He posed as directed, and when it was over the young 
artist congratulated him on his merit as a model. 

“*Do you know,”’ he said, ‘‘that you could make a good | 
deal of money by posing. You have a really picturesque 
head for character studies. I would like to be of use to 
you. Ifyou say so, I'll give you the names and addresses 
of friends of mine who would be glad to employ you. 
shall want you myself at the same time to-morrow. Cam 
I depend on you? ‘Tell me your name.”’ 

‘Innes is my name,”’ said the model. 

‘‘Ah!"" exclaimed the artist, ‘‘that’s a good name in 
the art world. Now, what is your first name?” 

‘*George.”’ : 

“You don't say so! Why, this is certainly a coinci- 
dence. The man who paints the best landscapes in the 
world is named George Innes."’ 

‘It is very good of you to say so,"’ replied Mr. Innes. 
‘*I paint landscapes myself."’ 


Nerve us with incessant affirmatives. Don't bark 
against the bad, but chant the beauties of the good.— 
EMERSON. 


» = 
A man is king or slave every moment of his life. Heis 


either conquering or being conquered,—victor or van- 
uished. Either the man or the brute is always on 





Rosesteel 
8t., Buffalo, N. Y., Western New York Agents. 


throne. When-the man steps down the beast steps up- 
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The Hostility to New Ideas 


JOHN P. HOLLAND 


- [Inventor of the Holland Submarine Boat] 


TH way of the inventor, like that of the transgressor, is 
usually hard. For about thirty years I tried to climb, 

with my submarine, the stone wall of so-called conserva- 
tism in the United States navy. Much of my energy, 
during this period, was devoted to attempts to convince 
influential naval officers that there might be something in 
the submarine. The idea for a boat of this type came to 
me just after the battle between the ‘‘ Monitor’’ and the 
“Merrimac,” and I began to put it in the form of plans 
and models when I came to this country from Ireland in 
the early 70's. Over a quarter of a century passed before 
the submarine received recognition from the government. 
From the beginning I constantly submitted models to the 
navy department. Admiral after admiral threw cold water 
on the project. Most of those who condescended to give 
it any consideration at all urged objections that had little 
basis in reason, and showed a very cursory examination 
of the matter. One admiral returned my plans with a 
brief word to the effect that, once under water, the boat 
would be very apt to stay there, and would probably be 
more dangerous to her own men than to an enemy. 
Another, apparently ignorant of the fact that it is just as 
easy to steer by compass under water as on a foggy night, 
said that beneath the surface the boat would be like a 
blind horse in a strange barnyard. ‘The verdict in naval 
circles was nearly unanimous that my scheme was vision- 
ary and that I was a crank, yet the essential operating 
principles of the submarine were the same then as they 
are to-day. 

I succeeded finally in interesting private capitalists, and, 
in 1881, my first submarine was launched. In derision, 
the newspapers named it the ‘‘Fenian Ram.”’ But now 
the government owns eight submarines, and there is a 
widespread opinion that when put to the test they will 
revolutionize the methods of harbor and coast defense. 
The long campaign of education that was necessary to 


gain this recognition for the submarine was greatly helped | 


by the development of submarine boats in France and the 
interest taken in them in England, but it was a slow 
process, and a more difficult one than the evolving of the 
submarine itself. The rank and file of men look back- 
ward rather than forward. The man who breaks away 
from the beaten paths and comes back and tells of the 
important or interesting things he has discovered, must 
expect to see the passing of many years before he is 
believed, unless, indeed, he can present tangible proofs of 
what he says. 

I know from my own experience that the scientists, as 
well as the naval officers, are much given to turning a deaf 
ear to new ideas or theories. No class of men are more 
tuled by dogma than these same scientists. The great 


majority of them, even the alleged leaders, who teach | 


science in our universities, do not think except along the 
safe and well paved highways. They amble along the 
big roads with plenty of show and self-assurance, and 
draw back from the travel-worn wayfarer who has just 
returned from a journey into unsettled territory. I am 
free to confess that it does me good to see the old theories, 
rocks of the scientific faith, shaken up and blown up by 
new discoveries. 
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The Importance of Studying Chinese 
DR. FRIEDRICH HIRTH 


[Professor of Chinese, at Columbia University] 


HE study of the language and literature of China may 


seem, at a glance, like a purely academic pursuit, but | 
it is likely to have important practical results. All the in- | 


dications are that within the next few years there will be 
arevolution of peace in China. This empire will follow 
in the footsteps of Japan, and adopt, ina large measure, the 


civilization of the West. The progress in this direction | 


has already become very rapid. The vast Chinese terri- 
tory will be a commercial battlefield of western nations 
and individuals, and the victories will be won by those 
who are best prepared. A great part in the commercial 
development of China will be due to the United States, 
and the greater the number of young men who know the 
Chinese language and civilization the greater will be this 
art. 


Because the Japanese greatly excel other people in 
knowledge of Chinese, they will have an immense advan- 
tage at the start, in the lively war of trade, but they will 
find a constantly increasing number of well equipped 
rivals among representatives of other countries. France 
has been very active of late in furthering the study of 
Chinese. Four of the leading English universities have 
chairs of Chinese. Russia has an oriental college devoted 
almost wholly to China and her institutions. Germany 
has three Chinese seats of learning. Italy has three. The 
Netherlands and Austria have one each. The United 
States has the chair of Chinese at Columbia University, 
and considerable is taught about China and its people 
in other universities. Aside from the distinctively com- 
mercial opportunities which a good knowledge of Chinese 
will give to Americans in the not distant future, there will 
be numerous openings in schools in China to teach western 
languages, science, politics, and civilization generally. 

Leaving, for a moment, the utilitarian aspect of the 
Study of hinese, I can say, from an experience of many 
years, that it is most fascinating on its own account. The 
ancient Chinese writings, which are very like the modern 
in style and use of words, shed much light on the general 
history of the world. Very few men have devoted their 

ention to the uncovering of these long buried but.often 
important facts, but one to whom the process of reading 
Chinese is not too laborious, and who has the necessary 


incidental knowledge, is excellently repaid for this work of 
Tesearch. 


“Don't brood over the past nor dream of the future, 
but seize the instant and get your lesson from the hour.” 
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"The Cross Roads had no doctor, and Waggs was an excellent nurse ® 


Waggs, the "Weak Sister’ 


How a Farmer from Tontogany Way Was 
Graduated from the "Midland Medical" 


GEORGE DAULTON 
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pH weekly meeting of the medical association 
had adjourned, and those who had attended, on 
out to seek refreshment, had assorted them- 

ves in groups of similar sympathies, filling the 
e German dining rooms that lead progressively 
quiet and seclusion at the rear of the Bismarck 


\ score of fat, bald, and jovial doctors, and phy- 

ns, tall, bearded, and sedate, strolled back to 
the last and quaintest room; but they were only a 
fortable half-dozen kindred spirits who took 

s on the straddling fiddle-backed chairs about 

r favorite table in the lattice-windowed alcove. 

Shannon had thrown himself on a bench at the 

t of the table, and Roscoe, a jolly Scotchman, 
yegun to chuckle a bit of humor that had been 

uggested that day at his one hundred and fifty- 

th successful operation for appendicitis, when 

idislaw sauntered up in his top coat and seated 
self on the bench with Shannon. 

[he group around the table greeted the belated 
iber with slightly shadowed friendliness. 
What did the meeting have up, to-night ?’’ 
slaw asked, a cigarette between his palms. 

Shannon had been Ladislaw’s classmate, and 
lespised him. The other doctors shared this 

dislike, and agreed that the only mother wit the 

un had ever shown was in Egypt, where he had 

essfully used ‘‘a kind of old woman's way"’ 

f treating cholera, which had brought him some 

newspaper fame, and had excited a good deal of 
ssion in medical journals. 

Lorenz and congenital dislocation knocked out 
the whole programme,’’ replied Marshall. ‘*What 
else should an up-to-date body of medicine men 
powwow at present "eas 

All any of us want now is a chance at the 
umeness of Vulcan,’’ flourished Roscoe. 

[' ve been trying to tell them,’’ said Shannon, 
‘‘that the bloodless method was used, before 
Lorenz was heard of, by one of our class, when 
we were students at the old Midland Medical. 
Y remember the ‘ Weak Sister’ did it; don’t 

Ladislaw ?’’ 

hannon had let his tongue hesitate suggestively 
over his classmate’s name ever since that college 
youth, having grown too aristocratic to tolerate his 
father's humble name of Squadt, had assumed the 
grander one of Ladislaw. 

Ladislaw shrugged his shoulders, and assumed 
r of indifference. 

Did it,’* he sneered, ‘‘ with a ship’s block and 
tackle, some umbrella ribs, and a hundredweight 
of plaster of Paris.’ 


The company at the table burst into a roar. 

‘¢ It was n't that bad, though it had all the crude- 
ness of the pioneer,’’ said Shannon, his smooth 
pale face flickering the wrinkles of laughter and 
frowns. ‘‘Like the Creator, the Weak Sister proved 
that a master uses only the simple things at hand, 
— if they make a cure, what more do you want?’’ 

The order was served and the doctors, turning 
their Black Forest chairs to various angles of com- 
fort, resettled themselves to enjoy their ‘‘ Dutch 
lunch’’ and the differences of these two. 

««It was the Weak Sister’s scholastic deficiency 
that won him that nickname, for his right name 
was Waggs,’’ resumed Shannon, while Ladislaw, 
having glanced contemptuously about the table at 
the food, superiorly gave an order better than 
that of any other of the company. ‘‘Waggs came 
up from Tontogany way, as raw material as the 
Midland Medical ever received. He was igno- 
rant as the swamps could make him; he was 
timid, weak-eyed, cadaverous, and limping, and 
he was forty if.a day among a fresh, trim lot of 
fellows whose average age was not over twenty- 
four. Ladislaw will tell you our class was made 
up of rather fine-looking men, coming from well- 
to-do families. Most of us were college graduates, 
and some of us, like Lad. here, had taken on a 
high-class air that made poor Waggs appear worse, 
maybe, than he was. Granny, the dean, was gruff 
to him, the professors snubbed him, and we boys 
ignored him,—that is, all did but Remington. 
Old Granny himself had remarked that we only 
needed licking into shape to make a record; so 
class spirit worked in us from the first, and we 
predicted that Waggs would be the blot on our 
escutcheon. 

‘‘As the class was large, many of us escaped 
quiz for some time; but one otherwise perfect 
morning the professor of anatomy fired a question 
that brought the Weak Sister into fame. For 
sputtering and smeared ignorance I never heard 
the beat of his answer. 

««When the man sat down, Remington, to our 
amazement, gave hima smile and anod of approval 
that were meant as a challenge to the whole class. 
Lad., here, tackled Remington for it when we 
rushed out, and they had it,—well, they had it up 
one side and down the other.”’ 

Ladislaw impatiently flicked the ashes from his 
cigarette, and Roscoe tramped on one of Mar- 
shall’s toes. 

‘«From that hour,’’ went on Shannon, ‘‘ Waggs 
was Called the ‘Weak Sister’ by the class; but he 
had gained a strong sympathetic heart in Reming- 
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ton, who championed him all through school, 

‘*It was through Remington that we came to 
know the Weak Sister had a wife and a number of 
children, —one with congenital dislocation. They 
lived on a scrap of a farm,—mortgaged, of course, 
and Waggs had had it bitter hard all his life, 
The year before, while he was felling a tree, the kid 
with the bad hip got in the way when the crash 
came,—Waggs was quick enough to save her, but 
he got his own game leg and was never to be s 
enough to farmagain. Well, the Cross Roads had 
no doctor, and Waggs was an excellent nurse, 
The whole neighborhood depended on him for 
simples and such, and he thought the best he could 
do was to take a medical course and go back to 
them with a sheepskin and a shingle. 

‘* Waggs’s story won some sympathy for him in 
the class, so no extreme measures were taken 
against him; but I guess Lad., here, and his hazers 
did their worst torun him out. The Weak Sister's 
cheerless little room soon developed unendurable 
odors,—hydrogen sulphide, carbon disulphide, 
valerianic acid, and the like,—his shoes were 
doped with red pepper, and his nights were horrid 
with the skeletons and dead folks that were mys- 
teriously put into his bed. 

‘*It was only from the time Remington got the 
Weak Sister his room and board for doing the 
chores at the Nu Sigma Nu fraternity house, where 
some of us lived, that class prejudice gave way and 
we began to be fond of him. 

‘«We had some sickness there that winter,— 
what a nurse the Weak Sister was!—tireless and 
tender as your own mother. The skill of his 
bandaging brought him into grateful fame with our 
football team, and to the notice of our professors, 
who made use of him at clinic. Do you remem- 
ber, Lad., when the coach upset and Ed. Seaman 
had his shoulder dislocated? We tore up sheets 
and nearly pulled the arm out by the roots trying 
to get it back into place. When the Weak Sister 
slouched in he had it in place in a jiffy, using a beer 
bottle for a fulcrum, when he found he could n't 
get his game knee into the armpit. 

‘‘But with all Remington's foster-brothering, 
the month of our final examinations at the close 
of the three years’ course found the Weak Sister 
in afix. He had worked for all he was worth, too; 
nobody else had slaved as he had, —at his books, in 
the dissecting room, the dispensary, and the hos- 
pital, and attending his charity patients among the 
Polish Jews. He had grown lanker than ever, and 
his red, weak eyes had assumed a look of des- 
perate anxiety that ought to have made some of us 
ashamed. 

‘*As class history made itself another weakling 
of a very different order had developed among us, 
—an honest old pumpmaker’s son, who had feath- 
ered out wonderfully since he had dropped the 
augur handle in his father’s shop to go up to col- 
lege. He was the swell dresser of the school, and 
had his first wild intoxication in what seemed so- 
ciety in those days. He had an ordinary capacity 
for learning if he tried, but he was an uppish fool, 
and we boys gave him the title of ‘ Dunce,’—re- 
member how ashamed he used to be, Lad.,of the 
picture of a pump that was always on the envelope 
that brought him his good old dad’s checks?” 

Shannon paused and grimly watched for the 
movement of Ladislaw’s hand clutching the han- 
dle of his cup. 

‘«‘From first to last,’’ resumed Shannon, ‘the 
Dunce hated the Weak Sister, but the unpopu- 
larity of Waggs at its worst was nothing compared 
to that of the other when in one way and another 
he began to skin through examinations, notwith- 
standing the flunking he did in class,—it was a 
‘cute piece of work, and he was hard to catch.” 

Roscoe’s glasses flashed about the table both 
alarm and amusement, but as Shannon, still in- 
tently watching the hand on the cup, went on 
with his story, the grip relaxed and the hand 
shoved the cup away. 

««The Weak Sister was n’ t going to pull through, 
—that was evident,—and Remington was in a fury 
at a called meeting of the class in which the Dunce, 
and a certain following he had, tried to vote Waggs 
a ‘Jonah’ that we ought to throwoverboard. Rem- 
ington was not satisfied that the majority of us 
stood for the Weak Sister, but stormed and swore 
and plead by turns, using both the cunning and 
the brute force of a political boss, until nearly 
the last one was licked into line with the promise 
to help his protégé go through. ; 

«««It is book-learning that he lacks, men, 
Remington would insist; ‘many a man has suc- 
ceeded in practice that was deficient in scholar 


[Concluded on page 275] 
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Supplement to SUCCESS, April, 1904 


The Presidential 


Copwrishted, by Rockwood, New Vork 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


Although he was president during two terms, Mr. Cleveland is being urged by his 
many supporters to accept the nomination a fourth time. He has repeatedly denied that 
he will be a candidate, but his recent utterances, calling on the Democratic party to 
abolish its various leaders and organize under a new leadership, have been taken to mean 
that he will not refuse the nomination if his many supporters should thrust it upon him. 


ALTON BROOKS PARKER 


. _Mr. Parker is chief judge of the New York court of appeals and is the only Democrat 
in New York who has led a state ticket to victory in ten years. He is fifty-two years 
old, lives in Esopus, New York, and has been on the bench for twenty years. foige 

‘arker, many believe, will be the ultimate choice of his party simply because he is a new 
Man and can unite the various factions. Several Western states have come out for him. 


THE SUCCESS 
PORTFOLIO 


Possibilities of 1904 


[Accompanying Walter Wellman'’s article on pages 249-251] 


Copyrighted, by Pach Bros., Cambridge, Mass. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Day by day the opposition to Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy is diminishing like thin mist, 
and, as Mr. Wellman points out, he is likely to be the unanimous Republican choice. 
A majority of delegates have declared for him. The “knowing ones”’ in Washington 
who study political battles predict that the president will succeed himself. He has been 
called “‘a man of destiny,” and passing events seem to lend credence to the remark 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


To mention Republican possibilities, other than President Roosevelt, may seem un- 
necessary, but there are men spoken of, and Mr. Taft, whose long and excellent record as 
governor of the Philippines recentl culminated in his appointment as secretary of war, 
is formidably considered. Should there possibly be a break in the Roosevelt forces, Sec- 
retary Taft will receive a large amount of support. In 1908, he will be in the front rank. 
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[US FAYETTE CLARK GARVIN 


1 is the governor of Rhode Island, and is one of the 
ats of the day. He has a large number of followers 
ard to make him the Democratic nominee, but as 

e candidate for vice president he seems to be meeting 
e favor among the conservative members of his party. 


Boston 


JOHN COIT SPOONER 


oner is the senior senator from Wisconsin and the author 
1own as the “Spooner Act,” which provides that the 

y Colombia ten million dollars to erect the Panama 
hearty accord with the policy of the administra- 

ay consent to become Mr. Roosevelt’s “ running mate.” 


GEORGE BRINTON McCLELLAN 


Although he is only thirty-nine years old, Mr.McCiellan has served 
ten years in congress and is now the mayor of Greater New York. 
Tammany Hall has not yet committed itself to any candidate, and it 
may be that, if Mr.McClellan continues to keep up the good record he 
has established in New York City, ‘'ammany will present his name. 


STEPHEN BENTON ELKINS 


Mr. Elkins is the senior senator from West Virginia and will be 
put forward in the Chicago convention as the most available man 
in the Republican party to receive the nomination for vice president. 
He has large interests in the Southern States, and it is believed that 
his nomination will place the “‘ Solid South” in the Republican ranks. 


ELIHU ROOT 


When Mr. Root recently retired from the Roosevelt cabi 
secretary of war, a prominent man said,‘ There goes the man 
been president for nearly four years and a half.” He meant 
Root’s services to the administration had been indispens: 
that he has the dignity and diplomatic bearing to fill the 


GEORGE GRAY 


Mr. Gray is a prominent Democrat, a United States Circuit 
anda contin of the International Permanent Court <7) 
He lives in Wilmington, Delaware, and has been nae 
politics for nearly a quarter of a century. Heis@ Dem 
bility, and many prognosticators say that he will be 
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CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS 


Senator Fairbanks is prominently mentioned as the Republican 
candidate for vice president, but.his closest friends have requested him 
to decline the nomination and ‘seek the higher office, in 1908. He is 
one of the wealthiest men in his party; he has a keen ambition, is a 
hard,untiring administration worker,and greatly admires good poetry. 


MYRON T. HERRICK 


The new Governor of Ohio, has become, since the death of Marcus 
Hanna, one of the leading Republicans in his state,—a stronghold 
of vigorous and wonder-working Republicans. Mr. Herrick is one 
of the latest possibilities, and will figure strongly if the Roosevelt 
factions break, although he prefers to serve his term as governor. 


RICHARD OLNEY 


Mr. Olney’s name will be presented to the Democratic convention 
as the safest to head the party ticket. With a strong conservative 
following, he will prove a formidable factor ir the fight. He is a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, lives in Boston, and, contrary to general opinion, 
is very democratic in his views, and has a strong sense of humor. 


CARTER HENRY HARRISON 
Mr. Harrison has been elected Mayor of Chicago four times since 
1897. He is very popular in the Middle-West, and his supporters say 
that he is the most effective man to be given the Democratic nomi- 
nation for vice president. He is a vigorous man with a strong com- 
mercial spirit, and has the ability to make himself liked by the masses. 
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DAVID BENNETT HILL 


In 1892, Mr. Hill was the most prominent candidate for presi- 
dential nomination in the Democratic party next to Grover Cleveland. 
At one time it looked as if he had secured the plum. Since then he 
has been largely in the public eye as a possibility,but his antagonism 
to the Tammany Hall interests has cost him a large amount of support. 


JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS 


As a Democratic congressman from Mississippi, Mr. Williams has 
made a good record as an enemy of the “trusts.”” The London 
“‘ Spectator ”’ recently spoke of him as having done the most effective 
work in destroying combinations of any man in America. He is a 
brilliant orator. is state will present his name for the presidency. 





DAVID ROWLAND FRANCIS 


s president of the Louisiana Purchase Centennial Exposition, has 
times during the past year as a Democratic possibility, and it is 
nake a vigorous fight for the nomination for either president or vice 
f the originators of the exposition, is a successful grain merchant, 


»f St. Louis, governor of Missouri, and secretary of the interior. 


ARTHUR PUE GORMAN 


rs, Senator Gorman has been mentioned as a Democratic possibility, 
hat his name will be heard again in the convention at St. Louis. 
n the United States senate, the body in which, afterwards, he was 
part as the senior from Maryland. He has been in public life since 
f age, and as an efficient political practitioner he has but few equals. 
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WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


Mr. Bryan is the exact antithesis of Mr. Cleveland, not only in his views, but also in 
his personal characteristics. He is as quick as Mr. Cleveland is deliberate, as open as Mr. 
Cleveland is reserved, and as brilliant as Mr. Cleveland is serious. Both have inordinate 
wills and both have been the supreme leaders of their party. Mr. Bryan’s strong convic- 
tions may carry the St. Louis convention, and lead his party to nominate him a third time. 


Copyrighted, by Marceau, New York 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


The “ Hearst boom” is one of the most formidable things that the Democratic party 
has had to reckon with in many years. Frankly, the Democracy does not want Mr. 
Hearst to be its candidate, but it may be obliged to accept him. He bases his claim to the 
nomination on the fight that he has waged for the labor unions. He is the editor and 
proprietor of eight prosperous daily newspapers scattered throughout the United States. 
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Waggs, the "Weak Sister" 


GEORGE DAULTON 
[Concluded from page 274] 


ship. Give hima chance, —if he gets his diploma 
he’ll do the rest. If you could only read the 
happiness of his wife's letters, —that little woman 
loves the ground the Weak Sister walks on, who 
can tell why? Women are like that sometimes. 
Think of her disappointment and his family’s 
want, if, after three years of hard work on bor- 
rowed money, he doesn’t get through! Let’s sit 
up with him like a corpse! Let's camp on his 
trail! Each one of you quiz him, wherever met. 
Give it to him stiff on Materia Medica,—he's 
weak there,—but where is n’t he weak?’ 

««Well, you would better believe the Weak Sis- 
ter had it tough for the next three weeks. We 
hunted him up hill and down. At first he was 
flattered with so much attention, but after a while 
the true state of things dawned on him, and he 
worked like a demon, rushing each question we 
put to him with a grateful desperation that was 
pitiful to see. If ever a man needed to be saved 
from his friends that man was the Weak Sister. 
Every time one of us came out of his room we met 
another man going in to continue the quiz,—we’d 
pause to give each other the fake grip and pass- 
word we had made for the occasion, —‘ Is Dennis 
within?’ .. . ‘Nay, his name is Mud!’—and 
then the fresh inquisitor would pass into the Weak 
Sister's room. If he went down to stir up the 
furnace fire, some one would follow him with the 
demand, ‘Tell all the phenomena concerning the 
circulation of the blood.’ If he turned a corner, 
another in waiting would jump on him with: 
‘What are the symptoms of scarlatina?’ If he 
answered a telephone call, somebody miles away 
wanted him to name the foramina at the base of 
the skull, and tell what structuresthey transmit. He 
had to describe the ‘Circle of Willis’ at his meals, 
and give the physiological effects of iodide of 
potassium while he said his prayers. It was a 
red-hot campaign, and the Weak Sister improved 
somewhat under it, but the mistakes he often 
made were amusing. 

‘« During the last three days of the agony you 
all know things were in such a foment that we had 
enough troubles of our own, so the Weak Sister's 
inquisitors fell off. The last examination came 
on Wednesday afternoon, —Thursday, at noon, we 
were to know the final standings. 

‘«« Early Thursday morning we were congregated 
in the Nu Sigma Nu, when Remington dashed 
in from the street. 

«««Boys,’ he cried, ‘I got a sneak on the 
standings. We have all pulled through but the 
Dunce and—the Weak Sister!’ 

‘*A groan and various exclamations of anger 
ascended from us with our pipe smoke. Then 
somebody broke the silence that followed thus:— 

‘««I]’m glad the Dunce got it in the jugular 
plexus!’ ’’ 

- The burst of laughter that this commonly would 
have made was visibly suppressed about the table, 
though Laidslaw's only interest seemed in blow- 
ing one ring of smoke through another. 

‘Then Remington told us,’’ went on Shannon, 
‘*that, just as he was leaving Granny's office, the 
Weak Sister came limping in, happy as a clam,— 
said he was going to the station to meet his wife; 
she’s coming up to the banquet. 

‘We saw the dumfounding situation. 

«««Did you tell him?’ was asked, at length. 

«Go tell him yourselves, if you want him told,’ 
Remington dismally returned, with his face buried 
in his arms. ‘I suppose Granny has told him by 
this, —I saw the old man come out of his office with 
the Weak Sister and walk him down the street.’ 

‘‘At that one of us jumped up and said:— 

‘««Fellows, we’ve got to call a class meeting 
and petition the faculty to pass the Weak Sister.’ 

‘« «What about the Dunce?’ asked Remington. 

‘« «Let him take his medicine,’ answered the one 
who had the floor; ‘we'll tell the faculty the 
stuff is off, and we'll leave without our diplomas 
if they do n’t give the Weak Sister his.’ 

‘‘Well, the petition was written, and Reming- 
ton and I carried it to old Granny. To our sur- 
prise, the old man’s shoulders shook with silent 
laughter as he read it. 

*«« You are too late, gentlemen, to be of usein this 
matter.” He wheeled about, and we saw that he 
was both laughing and weeping. ‘The Midland 
Medical has just decided to graduate Mr. Waggs.’ 

‘‘I’ll be hanged if Rem. and I didn’t fall on 
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Shakespeare’s Infant 
Seven in the 
Ages Nurse’s 
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MALTED MILK eg 





Hotlick’s Malted Milk is the 
best milk-food for the baby. 
Thousands of healthy and robust 
children have been raised entirely 
upon it. It is pure, rich milk, so 
modified and enriched with the extract 
of selected malted grains as to be easily 
digested by the weakest stomach. 
Ready at a moment’s notice by simply 
stirring in water. No additional milk i 
or cooking is required. WN 


) Very nourishing and sustaining for 

nursing mothers. A healthful, invig- 
orating food-drink, far superior to tea, 
coffee, or cocoa, for everybody, from 
infancy to old age. At meals and 
*tween meals. A  glassful taken hot 
before retiring induces sound, restful 
sleep. 


In Lunch Tablet form, also, either natural 
flavor or with chocolate. All druggists sell it. 


Sample mailed free, upon request. Our 
Booklet gives many valuable recipes, and is also 
sent free, if mentioned. 


ASK for HORLICK’S; all 
others are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
London, Eng. 
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Made to Order Only. 

Your express agent is instructed to 
allow you to take home any garment we 
may make for you, to keep it 24 hours, 
so that you may carefully examine its 
quality, style, fitand workmanship. If you 
are not then perfectly satisfied that you 
have secured a bargain, he will return your 
money. 0. T. MOSES 

























We prove every claim and statement 
we make for our Ladies’ Clothing by 
sending you any garment you may order 
made up, by express 


Without a Deposit. 


To please and satisfy our 
customers first and co 
afterwards has been the pol- 
icy that has built up our busi- 
ness in four years from one 
room to the best ui 
four-story mail order clothing 
factory in the world. 

Our Book of Styles 
and Samples 

will be sent to any address 
upon request, and we will 
make to psa measure any 
garment shown therein of the 
goods you may select from 
among the large number of 
Samples sent you; forward it 
by express to your nearest 
office with instructions to the 
agent to allow you a full and 
conaiate examination of the 
article. If it pleases you, pay 
him the price named inthe 
catalog (he will hold the 
money one day 
for your decis- 
ion)if itdoesnot 
simply refuse it 
and he will re- 
turn the goods 
to us and the 

money to you. 
Our Book of Styles will show you 


We will pay all charges. 


Ladies’ [Man Tailored Suits........... $8.00—$35.00 
Neat Substantial Skirts.................. 4.00 9.00 
Handsome Silk Skirts.................... 5-75 15.00 
Nobby Jackets... ............:cccccccecceess OOO 11.00 
Dressy Silk Jackets..... .. 13.50 16.00 


ng Suits, Rainy Day Suits and Traveling Dresses 
0 order; we carry no ready-made garments. 

We guarantee satisfaction before you pay one cent. 
Phi plains our rapid and phenomenal growth. No 
other mail order tailors do this. We could not unless 
hing was of the highest standard and sure to fully 
mee yur expectations. Write us today for a full line of 
samples and our “ Book of Styles ’’ spring of 1904. We 


~M lwaukee Ave. State Bank, Chicago. 
Address your letter, 
0. T. MOSES & CO., 611 Moses Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Capital stock $250,000. 











FREE! 


se eKerelen 
Loi mk 











MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


selling twenty-four necessary 5-c@ht articles will 
share in our distribution of $10.000 worth of valu- 
able premiums. The articles sell at sight. Perhaps 
the whole twenty-four atonce, If you want to earn 
easily, quickly and plentifully, write us to-day. 
As an extra inducement, we intend to present 
one of our agentswith a $450 Grand Piano, abso- 
utely FREE. Write name and address in full. 


THE KING DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
580 Broadway, Dept. A, - - New York City 


















Travel in 
Comfort 


TRUNK AND 
DRESSER 





Let us sell you our cel- 
ebrated “STANLEY 
DRESSER TRUNK,” 
with smooth 
drawers. No rummaging for clothing. 
articles in their ae 2 place. einige ong 
accessible as to] nest, strongest best. 
Cost no more ¢ others. 


Sold 





“direct from factory"—returnableif not 
satisfactory. Ask for Catalog A-1804, 

















THE HOMER YOUNG CO,, Ltd., Toledo, Ohio 
ANY KIND, ANYWHERE 
Are You Out of Employment 
Do you want a change on ac- 
count of climate or surroundings 
Do you think you are worth 
more salary than you are getting 
ifso, write me today, inclosing 4 cents for my 
16 page booklet giving plan. 
ROBT. DAWSON, Dept. A, FORT SHITH, ARK. 
Th ienic Infl 
e Hygienic Influence 
and correction of carriage acquired through wearing O’Sullivan 
Rubber Heels receive the recognition of the medi fraternity. 
When you need a lift on your heels ask your dealer to put 
van Rabber Heels on. 85 cents and small sum for attach- 


O’Su 
dealers, or 


ing. A 
O@SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., - = Lowell, Mass. 
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| course of food, exercise, etc. 





fussy old Granny's neck and hug him heartily. 

««The old man told us, while he blew his nose 
till you could have heard it a block, that the Weak 
Sister had been running a little hospital of his 
own for a long time, all unknown to either the 
faculty or the students,—a hospital for the chil- 
dren of the Polish Jews. The poor fellow had 
feared the lot of us so he had kept it even from 
Remington. 

«« «Gentlemen,’ the old man blubbered and 
giggled at once, ‘gentlemen, our ugly duckling 
turned out a swan, and still we didn’t know it. 
You should see Waggs down in that slum; the 
people follow him with all the reverence they 
would give a Messiah. The whole quarter pays 
tithes to his hospital. The Jewish mothers wor- 
ship him; even the incorrigible children run to 
put their dirty little hands in his. Gentlemen, 
the room he calls his hospital has only four spot- 
less little cots, and a single box for a table and a 
seat, where Waggs, with a jackknife, a tack ham- 
mer, a file, and his boot heel, makes the crudest 
braces ever put to spines and legs,—but they do 
the work, God blesshim! Gentlemen, gentlemen, I 
dare not speak of the loving confidence of the suf- 
fering children in the man we all ignored, for 
surely the Divine Healer has been there with 
Waggs, guiding his hands as he makes and ad- 
justs his ridiculous makeshifts, helping him soothe 
the pain, and working wonderful cures. Go down 
there and see for yourselves how Doctor Waggs 
has cured his own little daughter of congenital 
dislocation by his own method of bloodless manip- 
ulation,—the most beautiful thing in surgery 1 
have ever seen.’ ’’ 

As the doctors, with various comments on Shan- 
non’s story, pushed back from the table and arose 
to go, they noticed for the first time that Ladislaw 
had withdrawn and was leaving the room with a 
group of men, the last in the place saving those at 
the table he had left. 

The beaming Roscoe shrugged around to Shan- 
non and put an arm about his shoulders. 

‘* Ay, Doc.,’’ said he, ‘‘ but ye did have the gift 
of nerve to tell that tale in the presence of the 
Dunce!”’ 
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A Cure for Snakebite 


GEORGE H. WATTERSON 


CCORDING to a statement recently made by Raymond 

L. Ditmars, superintendent of the reptile department 

of the New York Zodlogical Gardens, the danger of death 

from snakebite is, under proper conditions, a thing of the 

past. This statement applies equally to those snakes 

whose venom is not always necessarily fatal, and to those 

whose victims heretofore were assured of an agonizing 

death. The moccasin and the rattlesnake are good ex- 

amples of the highly dangerous class, and the cobra and 
the fer-de-/ance of an invariably fatal type. 

Dr. Albert Calmettes, a French physician, is the dis- 
coverer of a serum which renders innocuous the tradi- 
tional enemies of mankind. This serum, which is known 
to the scientific world as ‘‘anti-venine,’’ is obtained in this 
wise: a healthy horse is secured and subjected to a special 
When the animal has been 
made as physically perfect as possible, he receives a 
hypodermic injection of one-fiftieth of a grain of the venom 
of a cobra, dissolved in glycerine. 

Minute as is the quantity of the poison, the animal feels 
the effects of the first injection for some days. When he 
has recovered, however, a second and somewhat stronger 
dose is forced into his veins. After another rest there is 
a third injection, and so on until the horse can with im- 
punity receive as much poison as would have killed him 
outright prior to his series of inoculations. 

The animal is then bled, and from the blood is prepared 
the Calmettes serum. Since the adoption of theserum by 
the British government, deaths by snakebites in British 
India have been reduced from twenty thousand to two 
thousand annually. 

Mr. Ditmars now keeps a supply on hand in his offices, 
for even skilled handlers of venomous reptiles are not ex- 
empt from accidents. To warrant success, it must be ap- 
plied within a reasonable time after the stroke of the snake's 
fangs. Asa preliminary, the usual tourniqueting of the flesh 
between the wound and the heart and the administration 
of stimulants are desirable. ‘Then the serum is injected 
hypodermically. .Usually, the recovery of the patient is 
marvelously rapid, and it is practically certain if the remedy 
is exhibited shortly after the bite. 


No Time for Fools 


HEN George Westinghouse, as a young inventor, was 
trying to interest capitalists in his automatic brake, 
the device which now plays so important a part in the op- 
eration of railroad trains, he wrote a letter to Commodore 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, president of the New York Central 
Railroad Company, carefully explaining the details of the 
invention. Very promptly his letter came back to him, 
indorsed in big, scrawling letters, in the hand of Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt,—‘‘ I have no time to waste on fools.”’ 
Afterwards, when the Pennsylvania Railroad had taken 
up the automatic brake and it was proving very successful, 
Chadmedose Vanderbilt sent young Mr. Westinghouse a 
request to call on him. The inventor returned the letter, 
indorsed on the bottom as follows: ‘‘I have no time to 
waste on fools." 
» » 


“ To love and be loved is the greatest happiness of existence.” 
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* * 
1-sItSsu 
H s is the Japanese method of P’ 
Jiu-Jitsu ai tains ian 
J i u-J itsu has been practised for 2500 years. 

J i u-J itsu means “muscle-breaking.” 
J i u-J itsu helps the weak master the strong, 
J i u-J itsu shas long been acknowledged as the 


most wonderful of all systems in 
building up the Perfect, Healthy Body. 


IN 
Japanese Physical 
Training 
(Jiu-Jitsu) by H. IRVING HANCOCK, 
will be found the secret of health, strength, 


and power of endurance, together with tricks 
of attack and defence. 


190 pages. Illustrations from life. 
$1.35 by mail if not at your dealer’s. 


“Gives power over an adversary that counts for more 
than strength.”—Phila. Telegraph. 




















Send for Ittustrated Circular 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
15 West 23d Street, . - - New York 














| Don’t jar your nerves— Wear Rubber Heel Shoes 


Swell “Don’”’ $ 50 
SHOE ae: 


Fast Color 
Hooks and Eyelets— 
Don’t turn brassy 


(UNION MADE) 









“ ON-THE-LEVEL” 


On Every Pair. 


We guarantee our DON Bright Colt Shoe to outwear pat- 
ent leather shoes of any make regardless of name or price 
and not to break through with reasonable wear until after 
the first sole wears out. Greatest Leather ever known. 

Sent to any address in the world upon receipt of $3.50, money 
order or registered mail. For 25c extra we prepay express. Money 
returned if not satisfied. 


in every city and town and all foreign 
WANTED, AGENTS countries. We want to hear from all 
readers. Write for free sample of leather and terms to agents. 


DON SHOE COMPANY, Factory 8, Brockton, Mass. 


Shoes sent C. O. D. with privilege of examination if 50c 18 sent to 
prepay express charges. 
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A Novel, Original and Practical Method of Teachi 
Business Penmanship. You can become an Ex 
Penman without a teacher if you use this combination. 


Send postal for free booklet. 


FORBUSH PENMANSHIP SYSTEM, 
58 Pine Street, New York. 


























(#8, DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 


Know what you are best fitted for. 
GET ON THE RIGHT ROAD 


Don't follow one course when your efforts should be 
i - I can tell you what vocation you 


y book, ‘* Character in Handwriting,” fs 
by the result of thirty years practical experience and 

‘§ hard and careful study. It tells what you should 
BSS know. id 4 cents to help pay postage. 
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LEARN TELEGRAPHY and R.R. ACCOUNTING 


Our graduates receive from to $150 per month, Established 19 
years. Connected wie Sepeeeae. ositions secured. Expenses low. 


| Catalogue free. MORSE SCHOOL, Cincinnati, 0., and Senola, Ga. 
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Ladies’ Home Journal $1.00 Ore 
Saturday Evening Post 2.00 
House Beautiful. - $2.00 $4.5 50 
Success, or any Class A e - 1.00 
Leslie’s Monthly Magazine . $]. yt oe 
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1 WILL DUPLICATE ANY CLUB OFFER ADVERTISED BY ANY ACENCY OR PUBLISHER 


My Priecs.— 
FREE If you will send me THREE orders for ANY | _Harper’s Magazine, $3.35. McClure’s Magazine, $1.00. Publisher make diferent or better off 


Shouid any 
; agency or publisher make different or better offers send your 
combinations, you may have, FREE, as your | [lunsey’s Magazine, $1.00. Everybody's, $1.00. Ladies’ orders to ine a at their price. 


eipt from me for each remittan 











premium, a yearly subscription to ANW periodi- Home Journal, $1.00. Saturday Evening Post, $1.25. 




















Periodicals Not in My List.— nodical found 
cal mentioned in CLASS “‘A” above. Your OWN cluband | Y°outh’s Companion, (including all double and Free Num- [ in offers write for pa anor palais a -_ 
AS ! : I : 
a ‘ bers and Calendar for 1904,) $1.75. Scribner’s may be HOW TO REMIT 
TWO other clubs make the THREE orders. Special cash com- be | By Bank Draft on any city or your personal check. 
mission quoted to agents on SUCCESS CLUBS. added to any combination for $2.85, but alone costs su By Post Office Money (Order (Brockport is an International M.O. office.) 
scribers $3.00. Century, $3.65. St. Nicholas, $2.65. By Any Express Co's Money Order. 





Address all orders to W. H. MOORE, No. 47 Moore Bidg., BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


These Magazine Club Offer prices hold good until October Ist, 1904. Write for New Offers October Ist 
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How to understand the moods and te: 
wit, tiresomeness and bluntness; How to read to ad H 
the gossip line; How to be an interesting dinner companion; How to cultivate “small talk” to a proper 

Our students are entitled to the use of our FREE BUREAU OF INFOR. 
ment, etiquette, social usages, and all forms of 


A. P. GARDINER, Pres’t, Box 15, 20th Century Instruction Co., = 


this country. 


ROF. NIELS R. FINSEN, the eminent scientist 
who has just been awarded the Nobel prize of 
$50,000 for the most notable discovery in medi- 
cine, is the founder of the famous Finsen Light Cure, 


Do you want this book? 


conducted by the Danish Government at Copenhagen. 


@ This treatment is the only method known for the positive 
and permanent cure of Lupus (Consumption of the skin), 
Eczema, Epithelioma (Skin Cancer), and other forms of 
so-called incurable blood and skin diseases. 


@ In the American Branch of the Finsen Light Institute, at 
Chicago, we have installed the only Finsen apparatus in 
It was secured direct from Dr. Finsen, and 
is being successfully operated by physicians trained under 
his personal direction in the parent institute. 


@ It is, therefore, no naa necessary to cross the Atlantic to 
obtain permanent relief from the ternbly disfiguring diseases 
which the Finsen Light alone can cure. 


@ Our free 80 page illustrated book explains all about this 
wonderful cure and gives photographs, names and addresses 
of sick ones who were restored to perfect health by means 


THE FINSEN LIGHT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Suite M, 78 State Street, Chicago 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
No matter what your business, no matter where you do it—city or country, in- 
doors or outdoors—you cannot be entirely successful unless you can talk to 
advantage. Inany the men who talk well receive the highest 
salary on the payroll. 
TALKING FOR BUSINESS 
We train you to choose the apt word; to introduce convincing illustrations; to 
stick to your point; to avoid “*side-tracked ;” to discern the other man’s 
motive; to appeal to different types of people; to attract first and then convince. 
In fact, we have put r in our course all the principles of conversation that 
are used daily by e most successful menand women. We teachthem so simplyand 
thoroughly with our help any one can master the art of Talking for B' e388. 


TALKING IN SOGIETY 


We teach you how to n; How to fill the awkward pauses; 


antage 


Write for Information and Blanks. 





HOW TO CONVERSE 





a@ conversatio. 
mperaments of 0 ; How to avoid such faults as self-consciousness; egotism, flattery, cheap 
Vv: ; How to tell an anecdote or joke; How to raise th 


ie conversation above 


per degree. 
MATION. which gives instruction in correct deport- 


Central Bank Building, New York. 

















FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


IN AMERICA’S LEADING SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SUCCESS is prepared to provide a Free Scholarship in any 
educational institution in return for a little spare time work. 


If interested in such an offer write to 


THE SUCCESS BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


wo 


University Building 


Washington Square 


New York 
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Sam Loyd’s Brain Teasers 
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Can You Help the Poor Iceman > 


H ERE is a pretty puzzle which will interest our puzzlists 

and all others who are fond of mathematics. It 
appears that an iceman who was asked to deliver 1,568 
pounds of ice every day, in two cubes, knew that a cubic 
foot of ice, allowing for irregularities in its surface, weighs 
about fifty-six pounds, and that, therefore, a cube one 
foot square, and another three feet square, would contain 
twenty-eight cubic feet, which would weigh almost ex- 
actly 1,568 pounds. 

As these dimensions, however, did not suit the cus- 
tomer's ice box; the assistance of our clever puzzlists is 
asked to discover the dimensions of two other cubes which 
will contain exactly twenty-eight cubic feet of ice. 

To give our readers an opportunity to secure copies of 
Sam Loyd's famous book of seven hundred Chinese Tan- 
gram puzzles, one hundred of them will be divided as 
prizes among those sending the best answers, addressed 
to Sam Loyd, Puzzle Editor of SUCCESs, University 
Building, New York City. 

All replies should be received before May 1, 1904. The 
winners will be announced in the June issue of SUCCEss, 


A Sublime Self-faith 
J. LINCOLN BROOKS 


ASUBLIME faith in self has been a characteristic of all 

great men and women. Neither ridicule nor carica- 
ture by the press, neither dread of enemies nor desertion 
by friends could weaken Lincoln's indomitable faith in his 
ability to lead the nation through the greatest struggle in 
its history. 

The combined opposition of the Prussian cabinet, the 
Prussian people, and the emperor himself was not suffi- 
cient to shake Bismarck’s faith in his ability to make of 
the scattered provinces one country,—united Germany. 
What a sublime self-faith Gladstone brought to every 
cause he espoused! Neither the opposition of parlia- 
ment nor that of the queen herself could shake his self- 
confidence. 

What were opposition, threats, desertion by friends, and 
the treachery of enemies to Napoleon? All Europe trem- 
bled before his mighty faith in his mission. What were 
the Alps, floods, and plagues to him? He felt within him- 
self a sublime faith in his power to move mountains, if 
necessary. He did not go over or around obstacles, but 
through them; he pushed on toward his goal with the rush 
of a whirlwind which nothing could hinder. 

What cared Grant for the slander of officers, for libel 
and caricature by the press, the opposition and jealousy of 
other generals,—his indomitable faith in his ability to end 
the war, combined with the sublime self-confidence of 
Lincoln, did for this country what no amount of mere 
ability without such confidence could have accomplished. 
Sherman's army was better drilled, better trained, and 
made a better showing on parade, but his excuses for not 
moving on the enemy, his excuses of floods, or disadvan- 
tageous positions, or the sore mouths of his horses, soon 
taught Lincoln that he lacked that superb self-faith and 
grit which win. The same was true of the other generals, 
but Grant believed in himself. “When he called a council 
of war, he smoked and listened to all the schemes of his 
counsellors, but he always relied absolutely upon his own 
judgment and carried out his own programme. No in- 
fluence could shake his faith in himself. 


The Danger from Libraries 
DR. JAMES H. CANFIELD 


{Librarian of Columbia University] 


MAY persons, even among those who give their atten- 

tion only to good books, read too much. There is a 
vast amount of mental dyspepsia in the land, particularly 
among women, who constitute by far the larger part of the 
reading public. They should read less and think more. 
Education and the great increase in the number of public 
libraries are responsible for the present tendency toward 
an over-indulgence in the reading habit. 

The next generation will see many more libraries than 
there are at present. I look forward to the time when 
every town that has a high school will have a public 
library. As the number of libraries and their influence 
grows, it will be necessary to take more and more care to 
counteract their possible influence toward haphazard and 
intemperate condinns, This will be the work of the libra- 
rians, who must be capable of properly shaping and direct- 
ing the reading taste of a community. 

There is stilla widespread belief that the average library 
offers a safe haven for the incompetent. If a girl is not 
particularly bright, if she is anzemic, if her eyesight is very 
poor, if, in short, her mental or physical make-up is not 
all that could be desired, her parents are apt to try to ES 
her a position in a library because they imagine that 
nowhere else is the work so easy and the surroundings so 
soothing. I have received many such applications. The 
truth of the matter is that library work is an exacting 
profession, already important, and destined to constantly 
increase in opportunities for ability of high grade. 
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MPORTANT as music, physical culture, and simi- 
lar things are in the development of mental 
power, they are not as important as agreeable, busy 
rest, and unforced growth. But it is not easy, 
always, to hold to this conviction in practice, for 
once let a man be known as heartily interested in 
the education of his children, and he becomes a 
mark for all sorts of enthusiasts. He is urged to 
give his child music lessons; it is important that 
music should become his natural speech, he is told; 
the boy should early learn to think in terms of 
music. Then he must surely allow him to join a 
sketching class, and go off on field-trips two or 
three times a week, or on botanical expeditions, or 
geological. He must put a manual-training bench 
and outfit in his basement, and have a Saturday 
morning class for the boys of the neighborhood. 
He must fit up a gymnasium in the barn, and let 
the youngster join the Junior Athletic Club, or the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. He must put 
him in a modeling class at the Art Institute, Satur- 
day mornings,—or, if that is already spoken for, 
send him to the evening classes. Above all things 
else, he must put the lanky fellow in a good dancing 
school, where he may learn grace of deportment at 
the time when his mates are falling all over their 
own feet and those of every one else. The boy must 


























have voice-culture and boxing lessons, an aquarium, Are you hindered and hampered in the race 
an aviary, some pet animals, and attend a series of for success by lack of training—are you tied Do I t Now 

illustrated lectures. Of course he must have a up in an unpromising, unprofitable position 
microscope, and a little chemical laboratory of his which makes progress difficult? International Correspondence Schools, : 
yay Em on wr py oe he must gaze through If you want to throw off your handicap and Box 1172, SCRANTON, PA. ; 
the high-school telescope. advan idl can hel ou. Please send me your booklet, “1001 Stories of Spccens,” ' 
This is all true. Every boy needs something of a a = s . abi is elec or and explam bow | Quality for the the positio s 
all these things, —for they yor good things, —and has helped thousands to overcome unfavor- MECHAN. ENGINEER ORN. DESIGAER : 
each enthusiastic specialist will prove to you con- ae : ‘ Se d DRAFTSMAN NAVIGATOR ' 
clusively that his particular study is the one all- able conditions and win high positions an TELEPHONE ENGINEER] BOOKKEEPER > 
important study for the developing brain. But large salaries. Our courses are inexpensive, A SHOW CARD WRITER J + 
how is the boy himself going to live through it? from $10 up. No books or extras to buy. The CIVIL, ENGINEER wixpow Deessen | + 
a Lenps ee Fre wg “a0 — Py booklet RISING ESOIREER LANGUAGES with Haan : 
ays in it,and each day twenty-four working hours, ze . %” TRXTILE EXPRRT onograph ’ 
to let him swing systematically round the circle of 1001 Stories of Success Cut PLUMBING : 
prescribed activities. What time is left for food gives a thousand and one examples of how ee tte eam ; 
and rest and sleep and play, to say nothing of those our training has enabled our students to ad- ’ 
unforced, spontaneous activities which are worth vance from low positions to higher ones. This — ; 
more than all the directed activities in the world ? : : : 
aacveneg booklet will be sent free to all who fill in and ' 
Yet still it is true that the boy should have all i] to us this Rae eek SS: ' 
these things, —every one of them. The boy should = ee : 
' 


have them, and, of course, the girl, too. The 
fundamental principles of education apply equally 
to both, however the practical details may differ. 
Well, they must have all these things, and plenti- 
ful leisure besides. How, then? 

Nature answers the question for herself. Look 
at the young, eager creatures, —what things of fads 
they are! To-day they are wet to the skin in the 
eagerness of collecting for the aquarium; to-mor- 
row, covered with the dust of ages in the zeal of 


* e 
digging into an Indian mound; next week, languid 
and dreamy, mooning about with books of poetry, 
and sitting up late in the moonlight; the week 


after, swimming, boating, sailing, and golfing like 


mad. You wish your boy would stick to one thing SPECIAL TRAIN FOR YOU 


and get through with it,—but that is not at all his 











way. You, mature human being that you are, The Santa Fe will run two personally-escorted special trains to Los 
may have reached the point where things go on to eles via Grand Can Oh, leaving Chicago Anni 27 and 28, account 
a finish, but he is in the stage of loose ends. He y & P 

hen tent Gnens ed ei General Conference, M. E. Church. Stops made at Albuquerque and 

ge. It is not time for 

him to turn back <.d weave a patient thread in a na in New Mexico, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, also Redlands 
and out in the accepted ways. He is busily fling- Riverside in California. You wi ponte b> duet Lay -doohpedt |x "ie ena 
ing colored threads, intent on a gay pattern he wie 


only half knows himself. Let him alone, keep 
the machinery in good order, and watch for the pat- 
tern the Master Weaver is teaching him to weave. 

Freedom and opportunity,—these are the two 
great necessities for intellectual growth. There 
must be freedom from interference, from too re- 


Strictive a régime, from too constant supervision, 5 3 Gen. Pass. Office 


and, above all.other things, from fear. The boy ROUND-TRIP FROM CHICAGO Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
who never dares venture upon inquiries of his own CHICAGO 
never truly knows anything. He is so over-taught f 

that he is not taught at all. He merely repeats, 
parrot-wise, what his teacher, or his admiring but 
overpowering parent, desires him torepeat. Though 


The rate is low— 
why don’t you go? 
Also $35 from Chicago to | 


alifornia one way, second- 
class, daily, March and April. 


QWrite to-day for particulars. 























KODAK 
Progress. 


Whatever is new and desir- 
able in picture taking is found 
in the Kodak System—Non- 
Curling film, daylight develop- 
ment—absolute simplicity. 

Ask your dealer, or write us for the 1904 
Kodak Catalogue. It's an illustrated photographic 


ews letter from Rochester, the Home of the 
Kodak. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
10 Son 00 Rochester, N. Y. 











ATTEND 
\THE ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 
learned. Pays well. Good position secured 
for graduates. Only College of Pho- 
aphy in the world. Terms easy 
d living inexpensive. Write for our 
autifully illust. catalogue. Address Ff 
Illinois College of Photography 
951 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, II, 
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Battery Motors . $1. 00 to —— 
Bicycle Electric Lights . . 3.00 
Electric Rallway. . . . 2.75 
Pocket Finsh Lights . . . 1.50 
Necktle Lights + %We.to 3.00 
. -' Send for free book. Describes and illustrates 
f y many of themost usefulelectricdevices,at won- 
a_i dettully small prices. All practical. The lowest 
“ee = price in the world _— fe a pe electrical. 






Agents can make some commissions 
and many sales. Write for complete in’ 
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he may learn to read and write,—though he may 
know and do the required things, —his mind—that 
very own mind of his, distinct from any other per- 
son's mind,—has never awaked, has never grown, 
and has never shown any power. He is a thwarted 
human being, hopelessly dwarfed in the name of 
education. 

But give him freedom and opportunity, and then 
watch him stretch in the sun and shine! As soon 
as the dew of his young wonder has dried, and he 
has overcome the cramp of the chrysalis, you shall 
see him spread his wings and fly abroad in the 
wide heavens of knowledge,—dipping here and 
there, a winged, inconstant thing, little suscepti- 
ble to guidance, and not at all harnessed to your 
will, but alive, master of his own powers, and 
abroad upon his own quest. 


Fear also Endangers a Child’s Moral Development 


Fear, which I have shown to be so bad a 
stimulus for the mental development of children, 
is even worse for their moral development. Yet, 
since the days when religious zealots conscien- 
tiously endeavored to blow souls into heaven on 
blasts of fire, we have persisted in scaring young 
children into goodness. The nursemaid threatens 
them with the bogy man, the teacher threatens them 
with the principal, the mother threatens them with 
their father, and the father threatens them with the 
strap. The trembling child, if he is weak, yields 
the point at issue, and gets his own way the next 
time by safer and more private means. If he is 
strong, he dons defiance as an armor. Like the 
swaggering hero of a certain play, ‘‘he doesn’t 
want to be a gentleman, but wants to be a tough.”’ 
Is any immediate victory worth gaining at such a 
cost? 

Fear is not only an unmoral motive, but also an 
immoral one. Harriet Martineau, to be sure, 
speaks of fear as the foundation of revérence, but 
this fear is rather the natural, unforced awe of the 
human mind, young or old, in the presence of the 
great wonders of the universe. Physical fear, 
daily played upon, makes such awe, and the half- 
delighted sense of helplessness which accompanies 
it, impossible because of pain. No man can rise 
to a great sympathy with suffering humanity while 
a dentist is prodding into an aching tooth, nor 
has a badgered child any time for nobler emotions. 
Only one kind of fear is legitimate, —the fear that 
Dante’s Beatrice knew. Going through the terri- 
ble scenes of the ‘‘Inferno,’’ Dante asks her, you 
will remember, why so delicate a lady is not 
afraid to enter there. 

««Of those things only should one be afraid,’’ 
she answers him, — 

‘*Which have the power of doing others harm. 

Of the rest, no; because they are not fearful."’ 

This is righteous fear,—not fear of the conse- 
quences, mark, but fear of the evil itself, —fear of 
putting a beautiful universe, organized into a 
beneficent order, ever so little into confusion. 
This fear one could imagine as indwelling with 
angels, —a holy fear, born of the sensitive love of 
all that is true, all that is to be revered. This fear 
springs spontaneously in happily circumstanced 
children, but may easily be smothered by fear of 
a grosser sort. 

It is too often checked in its development by a 
too great insistence upon the logical method of 
punishment. Retribution follows sin, truly, and 
is, in a sense, inherent in sin; but it is well, some- 
times, to see sin in itself, apart from retribution. 
Too swift, and, especially, too overwhelming a 
retribution may distract the attention of the young 
sinner, and make him bend all his energies to the 
endurance of the pain involved; when otherwise 
he might, in a blessed hour, see and hate his 
wrongdoing, not because it hurt him, but because 
it was out of keeping with the sweet and whoie- 
some world of his better knowledge. 

The reverse of this hate is the love of righteous- 
ness, —the root from which all virtues spring; this 
it is that we wish supremely to teach our children. 
Having this love, they are safe. Without it, how- 
ever comfortablé and conformable they may be, 
they are not really good. The secret door of their 
hearts is on the latch for the tempter, who often 
sends a stench of fear before him and enters in a 
black cloud of terror. 


When Punishment Is Necessary, It Should Be Logical 


When, however, punishments must be, let them 
be logical,—as nearly as possible suggestive of 
the evil indulged in,—a sort of dramatization of 
the wrong that has been done. A rudechild must 
not join the company in the parlor,—that room is 
sacred to courtesy, which means only minute 


SUCCESS§ 


Get it in the negative 


Be a Photographer 
or an Artist— 


Learn at Home 
as did this student who writes : 


“T wish to recommend the American School of Art and 
Photography to anyone who desires to become a practical 
photographer. Having been a student about one year and 
now having charge of two studios at Canton, Pa., are facts 
which speak for themselves. Thanking the school for se- 
curing me the assistance of Mr. E. B. Piatt, another Ameri- 
ean School student, who manages one of my studios, I 
remain, Most respectfully,” 


(Signed) W. H. HEIM, Canton, Pa. 


Every man or woman who desires to improve his or her 
condition in life, should write for our new book con- 
taining itemized details regarding all our correspondence 
courses. It will be mailed without cost to any 
address on ear 

it tells how we teac h photographers our advanced meth- 
ods of L Lighting, Posing, ete., under —— i sky-lights; 
tricks in developing, in their own dark-roo’ 

How amateurs, or persons without the Teast knowledge of 
Photography or Art may complete any of ea courses 
at — as resultfully as in the best equipped stu 

How to make good portraits by the light of a ‘side win- 
dow of your residence. 

How a intelligent person may learn to become a high 
salaried Retoucher, without interfering with present 
occupation. 

How to learn to make photographic illustrations for ad- 
vertisements, or serial stories. 

How to learn Portrait Painting in Crayon, Pas- 
pe ay ater Colors or Miniature and apply it to money 
makin 

Why, with our corps of expert instructors we can furnish 
nee instruction and personal criticisms, dealing di- 

tly with actual work, at so small a cost—with the most 

nsive outfits. 
hy our diplomas are passports to good paying positions 
the eucta over. 

Write for the book now, stating definitely in which ecurse of 
study you are interested and we will also write you a personal 
letter of counsel. 


American School of Art 
and Photography 
INCORPORATED—CAPITAL, $100,000 


237 Washington Ave. Scranton, Pa. 
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STOP FORGETTING 





Prof. Dickson will mail you Free a Trial Copy- 
righted Exercise and Booklet, 


‘*How to Remember’ 


The Dickson Correspondence Course is absolutely guar- 
anteed to improve your memory. It will teach you to recall 
instantly names, faces, details of business and study, to con- 
— your mind, think more clearly, memorize readily, 

- without t notes, do more mental work and do it better, 





and social success. It i r- 
ates, Govetens, sand Ce agg the memory and will funct ons 
of the bra Simple, practical, fascinating. It 


means ae money imu your pocket and more 
pleasure in your life. 
Every student personally instructed by Prof; r Henry 
Dickson, the well-known Chicago Educator and Professor of 
Oratory in the University of Notre Dame. 
Write i ly. Plain lopes used if requested 
Address 

PROF. HENRY DICKSON, 


DIGKSON SGHOOL OF MEMORY, 
796 The Auditorium, Ghicago. 
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consideration for others. An ill-tempered child 
must vent his spleen on emptiness, since friendly 
ears ache when listening to the insanities of anger. 
A tardy child should find his pleasures delayed. 
If he dawdles in dressing he must lose the fruit 
course at breakfast. If he lingers unduly over 
getting into bed at night, he must go to bed earlier 
the’next night to make up the lost sleep. The 
child who will not help others should not be 
helped. If he quarrels, he should be left com- 
panionless. If he lies, his word should not coynt, 


—other persons’ speech may be golden, but his is | 


counterfeit; his simplest statement must be proved, 
—it can not stand unsupported. If he steals, he 
must restore what he took, with open acknowledg- 
ment of his deed. If he persists, he must steal his 
own freedom and be shut up. If he strikes, he 
must be cut off from association with those whom 
he thus maltreats. In all these instances a mis- 
behaving child merely gets at home a foretaste of 
what the world decrees for a misbehaving man. 


In most cases the child himself, at least in his | 


calm moments, will recognize the justice of such a 
return of the deed upon the doer. 


Do not Confuse the Sin with the Consequences 
Admirable, in many respects, as this system is, 
and zons in advance of the old-fashioned whip- 
ping which reduced all sin to acommon level and 
made of moral training not an art but a gymnastic 
exercise, still even this system has its dangers and 
disadvantages. First, most subtle, and, therefore, 
at once most undermining and most difficult to 
recognize, is the danger, as I have just shown, of 
confusing the sin with the consequences, —of being 
so absorbed in the contemplation and endurance 
of consequences as to leave untouched the con- 
ception of the act itself. The child may remain 
convinced that the sin is, in reality, delightful, 
and that he would find it so, provided that, by 
some magic,—and children have an ineradicable 
faith in magic,—the consequences could be sepa- 
rated from the deed. In illustration of this undy- 
ing hope of escape, one might quote a story of 
Miss Harrison’s, in her ‘‘Study of Child Nature,’’ 








told there in quite another connection. A certain | 


little boy, she says, presented himself at luncheon 
with soiled hands. 

‘«Will, why do you persistently come to the table 
without washing your hands, when you know that, 
each time you do it, I send you away ?’’ asked the 
mother. 

‘«No,’’ answered the boy, frankly; ‘‘you forgot 
to do it one time.”’ 

‘«‘That one break in the continuity of com- 
mand,’’ comments Miss Harrison, ‘‘had created 
in his mind a hope that he might again escape 
the disagreeable duty.’’ True, indeed; but how 
is a busy mother, with other children, a husband, 
a house to manage, and a few faults and frailties 
of her own, to make sure of always dealing out 
prompt and perfect retribution? 


A True Mother Will Help Her Child patiently 


Since her equipment is not ideal, and she is 
not a Fénelon with one king’s son to train, but an 
imperfect woman, cramped with inadequacies and 
living in an imperfect civilization, she must open 
the true springs of conduct as quickly as possible, 
and induce the child to regulate himself because 
he really wants to be good. Then punishment of 
any kind becomes rare, and usually one punish- 
ment, so contrived as to be convincing and en- 
lightening, is sufficient to set the child to work 
mastering his own shortcomings. When once she 
is sure that the child is trying, she will not, of 
course, punish him, but merely help him along, 
most lovingly and patiently. Perhaps, when she 
remembers the list of faults and idiosyncrasies 
which she has carried with her from childhood 
into womanhood, she will find herself inclined to 
be very paticnt indeed with him, and will humbly 
extend to him the charity she herself stands in 
need of. e © 


Can Animals Count ? 


HAT a dumb animal can not have the arithmetical fac- 
ulty, as we understand it, is the conclusion of Ernesto 
Mancini, a recent student of animal psychology. The 
animal is lacking in the power of drawing a general, as 
opposed to a particular, conclusion; it also lacks articulate 
speech; hence it is wanting in the explicit exercise of intel- 
ligence,—that is, in all that contributes to the formation 
of the idea of number and its development. Up to a cer- 
tain limit, indeed, an animal may have a notion of num- 
ber,—not of abstract number, but of groups of objects or 
of simultaneous and consecutive images of them. Here 
there is a certain likeness between a dumb animal and a 
child, or a savage, with the difference that the two last 
may progress further, while the animal can notdoso. A 
dog, then, according to Mancini, may know the difference 
between two cats and four cats, while the notions of the 
numbers ‘‘two"’ and ‘‘four’’ are beyond him. 
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Always Ready 





Model No. 20 Price $1,500 
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HE 1904 Catalogue of Easy to Operate 
Pope-Waverley Electrics Odorless Clean 


is complete and comprehen- 











sive. It gives photographic reproductions of surreys, 
stanhopes, runabouts, chelseas, station, physicians’ and de- 


livery wagons. 


No matter what impression you have or what your 
experience has been with steam, gasoline or electric 
motor cars, before you buy an automobile for any 
purpose—business or pleasure—it will pay you to 
investigate the Pope Waverly. 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF 


THE 
PREMO 


As a plate camera the Premo has every 
desirable feature in construction 
and equipment. 





With Film Pack 
in position. 


And all Premos (under 5 x 7) become daylight 
loading film cameras simply by use of the Premo Film Pack Adapter, and permit focusing 
on the ground glass just as with plates. 


3% x 4% Premo Film Pack Adapter . . . « « $1.00 4x5 Premo Film Pack Adapter . . ~ « ~ » $1.50 
Premo Film Pack , 12 exposures,3%{x44%.. -70 Premo Film Pack, iz exposures,4x5 .« « «= « .90 





Ask the dealer or write us for 1904 Premo Catalogue. 
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Vitality and Success 


I1l.—Breathing for Power 
W.R. C. LATSON, M.D. 




















Figure 1! 


REATHING is, in many respects, the most important act 
of life. The more we breathe, the more we live ; for, 
while the functions by which the life of the body is main- 
tained form an unbroken chain, or cycle of activities, each 
one supplementing the others, breathing is, for many rea- 
sons, the most important. 

The breath is the life. Without food a man may live 
for forty, fifty, or sixty days, or even longer. Without 
fluids he may survive for a week or more. But without air 
he will die in a few minutes. 

Full use of the lungs always insures vitality, —power to 
think, to act, and to endure. Throughout the brute crea- 
tion—from the feeble Guinea pig, which breathes one 
hundred and forty times in a minute, to the mighty ele- 
phant, which breathes six times in the same period,—one 
rule holds good: the larger and more powerful the animal, 
the more slowly it breathes. In proportion to its bulk, 
the ant consumes six times as much oxygen as the tiger, 
and is twenty times as strong. 

The same rule applies to mankind. The greater the 
capacity of the chest, the greater, as a rule, is the capacity 
of the man. The size and activity of the chest may be 
taken as a fair exponent of the powers, mental and physi- 
cal, of the individual. In a former article of this series 
I have made reference to the fact that men of great vital- 
ity, initiative, and force are, almost without exception, 
possessed of erect, expanded bodies, and fully active 
lungs. Asa matter of fact, the greatest advantage of an 
erect, expanded body is that it permits full action of the 
lungs. 

The vital functions are all intimately connected,—so 
much so that the wise ancients represented them by the 
symbol of a serpent with its tail in its mouth. The food, 
digested in the stomach and intestines, is converted into 
blood; the blood is propelled through the body, absorbing 
from the tissues the results of their constant decay, and 
depositing, at the same time, materials for their repair. 
As it passes, in turn, through the skin, the kidneys, the 
bowels, and the lungs, the blood gives up to each of these 
organs certain of the poisonous matters taken up from the 
tissues. 

In the lungs this action is especially important. The 
lungs are really a tucked-in or turned-in portion of the 
body which, beginning with a single opening, the trachea, 
or windpipe, divides and subdivides into smaller and 
smaller openings, until at length they terminate in what are 
called the lobules, of which the number is estimated to be 
about six hundred millions. This division gives an im- 
mense area over which the inspired air pours at every 
breath. As a matter of fact, the area of the lungs is about 
one thousand, five hundred square feet; that is, a surface 
about equal to the floor of a room forty feet square. On 
this surface the great vital exchange is made,—the blood 
giving up its carbon dioxide and absorbing from the air 











‘Figure 2 
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New Gazetteer of the World 
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SACRAMENTO COUNTY, CALIF. 
Healthful, productive, picturesque, the home of the orange. 
No snow or ice. Climate unexcelled. Inducements to settlers 
and investors. Write for free illustrated books to 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 178 J St., Sacramento, 








the oxygen with which to 
feed the tissues. 

Three times in each 
minute all the blood of 
the body, (about seven 
quarts,) passes through the 
lungs, giving up its poison, 
which is exhaled with the 
outgoing breath, and tak- 
ing up, out of the inhaled 
fresh air, the oxygen need- 
ed by the body. atis to 
say, the lungs purify and 
supply with oxygen, in one 
minute, not less than twen- 
ty-one quarts, or about 
five gallons, of blood. At 
this rate there are thrown 
off from the lungs, each 
day, sixteen thousand 
grains, or about two 
pounds, of poisonous mat- 
ter. In fact, about one- 
third of all the poisonous 
matter made by the body 
is thrown off through the 
lungs. 

At each respiration there 
enter and leave the lungs 
from twenty to thirty cubic 
inches of air. This air, 
flowing into and out of 
the lungs, is called tidal 
air. The greater the quan- 
tity of tidal air, the greater, 
of course, will be the 
amount of oxygen deliv- 
ered to the blood, five gal- 
lons of which aré rushing through the lungs every minute, 
and the greater the amount of poison carried off. 

By special effort to expand the lungs they may be made 
to take in about one hundred cubic inches of air above 
and beyond the tidal air; this is called the complemental 
air. If by muscular effort we contract the chest, we can 
force out about one hundred cubic inches besides the tidal 
air. The lungs always contain, also, about one hundred 
cubic inches of air which we can not expel by any muscu- 
lar effort; this is called the residual air. A glance at the 
accompanying diagram will make this more clear. 


Figure 3 
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Air that can be, but is not, 


usually taken in 





Tidai air, 20 to 30 cubic inches. 
This flows in and out with each breath 





Reserve air, roo cubic inches 


Air that can be, but is not, 
usually exhaled 





Residual air, 100 cubic inches 


Air that can not be 
exhaled 











There are some athletes, and some teachers of what 
is called ‘‘ physical culture,’’ who pride themselves upon 
their power to expand the chest five, six, or more inches, 
and to inhale by great muscular effort three hundred, or, 
perhaps, even four hundred cubic inches of air. Without 

oing into details it may be said at once that such per- 
Renaunes are injurious and can do only harm. 

Only an increase in the quantity of the tidal air—in 
the quantity of air habitually inhaled and exhaled,—can 
have any radical influence upon the vital functions. Such 
an increase in the tidal air can occur only through 
added flexibility of the chest itself. Anyone strong 
enough to walk is strong enough to breathe correctly. 
Strained efforts to increase the ‘‘chest expansion’’ or 
achieve ‘‘lung development’’ merely set and stiffen the 
respiratory organs, and hence make proper breathing 
im ible. 

‘or proper breathing two conditions only are necessary: 
first, a chest that is held up and forward, and that is flexi- 
ble and able to expand and contract freely to accommodate 
the tidal air; second, absence of restricting clothing about 
the neck, waist, and chest. When such conditions are 
established, the breathing practically takes care of itself. 
In other words, if the body is permitted to breathe, it will 
not need to be taught how to breathe. 

The following exercises, if carefully and perseveringl 
practiced, will uplift and expand the collapsed body, will 
restore to normal activity the cramped and unused mus- 
cles of respiration, and will inculcate a habit of normal 
breathing at all times. 


EXERCISE No. 1 


Take a slow, full breath, at the same time raising the 
hands straight up above the head. Clasp the hands to- 

ether, and stretch upward toward the ceiling. Then, still 
Folding the breath, walk slowly up and down the room. 


EXERCISE No. 2 


Inhale breath, at the same time raising the hands so 
that, when the lungs are full, the arms will be extended 
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No. 719. Driving Wagon with {-inch Kelly Rub- 
ber Tires. Price complete $55.50. As good as sells 
for $25.00 more. 
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man has made a shoe-sole to follow the 
‘ es of the foot-sole before—it is the exclusive 
RALSTON idea—the construction of an anatom- 
ica ist by which the foot rests on a formed 
f lation (concealed) adjusted to nature’s 
‘ es. Far more costly in making, but they 
guarantee instant ease—the ‘‘old shoe” feeling 
wit new shoe’’ appearance. 


THE STYLE LINE—OUTSIDE. 





RALSTON shoes are not the only stylish shoes 
1s they are the only anatomical. But they com- 
bine the latest and highest styles with comfort. 
In material and workmanship they are the envy 
of competitors, As good a shoe is not made for 
the price and cannot be sold for less. 
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Handsome Catalogue 
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straight upward. Then, without holding, ‘exhale the 
breath, allowing the arms to sink slowly. 


EXERCISE No. 3 


Place the hands at the waist. Sink the head upon the 
chest, and bend forward, at the same time inhaling a slow, 
full breath. (See Figure 1.) Notice that the waist under 
the hands is expanded with inhaled air. Rise as you 


‘slowly exhale. 


EXERCISE No. 4 


Stand easily, with the feet well apart. Now exhale the 
breath in a gentle sigh, and, at the same time, sink the 
body down to a crouching position, with the head bent 
forward and the finger tips lightly touching the floor. (See 
Figure 2.) Then rise suddenly, stretching the body up 
to its full height, with the arms extended toward the ceil- 
ing. (See Figure 3.) At the same time take a full breath. 

fer a moment of firm stretching upward, exhale the 
breath easily, and sink back to the crouching position 
shown in Figure 2. 

EXERCISE No. 5 


Stand easily on both feet, with the head and chest up, 
and the arms hanging at the sides. Inhale a full breath 
through the nose, as slowly as possible. Then exhale, 
also as slowly and gently as you can, to the sound of 
“‘sh’’ as in ‘‘hush."’ 

These exercises are fundamental. The first straightens 
the spine, and uplifts the chest, the walls of which are at 
the same time expanded and made more flexible. Then, 
also, the head is thrown backward, so that the chest walls 
are free to expand and contract. ‘The second exercise 
does all this, and, in addition, teaches the exact move- 
ments of normal respiration. The third exercise develops 
the lower part of the lungs, the diaphragm, and the waist 
muscles. The fourth movement develops the lungs and 
every important muscle in the body, and adds to the 
working efficiency of every organ. The fifth is an exer- 
cise especially adapted to the development of the voice 
in speaking and singing, also to resting the body when 
fatigued. 

+ We 





OPPORTUNITY SPEAKS 


William J. Lampton 
Yes, 
I am Opportunity; 
But say, young man, 
Do n't wait for me 
To come to you; 
You buckle down 
To win your crown, 
And work with head 
And heart and hands, 
As does the man 
Who understands 
That those who wait, 
Expecting some reward from fate,— 
Or luck, to call it so,— 
Sit always in the 'way-back 1ow. 
And yet 
You must not let 
Me get away when I show up. 
The golden cup 
Is not for him who stands, 
With folded hands, 
Expecting me 
To serve his inactivity. 
I serve the active mind, 
The seeing eye, 
The ready hand 
That grasps me passing by, 
And takes from me 
The good I hold 
For every spirit 
Strong and bold. 
He does not wait 
On fate 
Who seizes me, 
For I am fortune, 
Luck, and fate, 
The corner stone 
Of what is great 
In man’s accomplishment. 
But I am none of these 
To him who does not seize; 
I must be caught, 
If any good is wrought 
Out of the treasures I possess, 
Oh, yes, 
I'm Opportunity; 
I'm great; 
I'm sometimes late, 
But do not wait 
For me; 
Work on, 
Watch on, 
Good hands, good heart, 
And some day you will see— 


Out of your effort rising,— 
Opportunity. 











. ™ 
American Cloth Is Used as Money in Africa 


N Abyssinia, American cotton cloth is the monetary 
standard of the country. Coffee is quoted at so many 
bolts a hundredweight, and crops are purchased by the 
French with American cotton. An agency has been estab- 
lished in New York to purchase the special quality of cot- 
ton accepted by the Abyssinians as standard of the realm. 
The French, controlling the trade of that part of the world, 
have been able to introduce American cotton in competi- 
tion with the English product, but now that the fame of 
our fabrics has spread through Afzica, the Arabs and 
negroes will have no other. Everywhere along the coast, 
and in the interior of Africa, where Yankee beads were 
once the money standard of the aboriginal races, Ameri- 
can cotton has become king. 
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Your Namein Gold 


Even a gifted writer like Elbert Hubbard can- 
not adequately describe the value of this cabinet 
to the man with a desk. It forms a complete, dur- 
able, ever-ready receptacle for all the clippings, mann- 
scripts, illustrations you wish to preserve—the cleverest 
classifier of miscellaneous papers ever invented. It 
is a veritable savings bank of information—worth 47 
scrap books. 


All complete, it consists of a substantial air tight, dust- box 
fitted with a full supply of a holders, each of which not 
only shows the contents in it, but by the ingenious Sine ee 
shows just where everything else referring to Its contents may und. 
It sits conveniently on your desk and takes care absolutely of all the 

pers and data that you might otherwise lose or br ge ye throw 
cue waste basket for want of a better place to put it. e cabinet is a 

enuine Library Filing Cabinet never before made in desk size, and 

os sold for $15.00 to $500.00 in large sizes. The Desk Cabinet we offer 

uu free is equal tn every ee to the expensive kind except the size, 
The free offer is in connection 


SYSTEM 


Edited by A. W. SHAW 
SYSTEM gives every month 200 or more pages of indi: 
information for business men. System is essential to business suc- 
cess. And, so is SYSTEM, the 
magazine. ‘It tells every month all 
the new business tricks that save time 
—all the little office wrinkles that save 
worry. Through SYSTEM you can 
learn all that anyone can possibly tell 
you about system and business 
methods. he regular reading of 
SYSTEM will solve your business 
Sp ger if it does not, SYST M 
fee a staff of experts—practical busi- 
ness men—who will answer your 
questions gladly and cheerfully and 
promptly. is service will cost you 
not one single penny—if you are a 
subscriber to SYSTEM. The price of 
SYSTEM is two dollars a year, It is 
worth a great deal more than that to 
an alert man with his eyes on the main 
chance. 
An official of the National 
Cash Register Company 
says: ‘The ideas thered 
from your ma; ne have 
enabled me to formulate 
systems for Mr. Patterson's letters.books, Se peamages orders, 
etc., which have simplified the i ag 
“I have learned more from SYSTEM in ve months than 
in ten years of hard study and knocks in business. It is 
worth ten times the for it. F. A. PHILBRICK, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
Special Offer 
We said the desk cabinet would cost 
you nothing. Here is the way. Send 
us two dollars for a year’s subscription 
to SYSTEM and we will send you, every 
cost prepaid, a cabinet with your name in 
gold on top. Write your name and ad- 
dress in the white space opposite; tear 
out this advertisement and mail it to us. 
Write plainly, so that we will make no 
mistake in setting your name. Inclose 
the money and we will enter you as a 
subscriber—send you an expert consulta- 
tion certificate entitling you to free advice 
—and ship you the cabinet. Act at once. 
We have only a few of the cabinets on 
hand and we — they will be snapped 
1p in a hurry. 
THE SYSTEM COMPANY 
959 First National Bank Building, Chicago 


TheMAILORDER BUSINESS 


as conducted under the direction of 
GEO. R. GRAW 
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FRED MACEY’S SUCCESS | 











A man who had so little eapital that he began business with only 8 
desk in his residence, to-day is very wealthy, and employs ever 50 
stenographers. His name is Macey, of Grand Mich., 
and he is in tl the naar business. 








All the great mail-order successes were an ad-writer, critic, advertising agent, a 
nate from small beginnings. one of the editors of the Mail-Order Jour- 

n fact, success in the mail-order busi- | nal, and as the Mail-Order editor of the 
2 most surely to the Bookkeeper Magazine, of Detroit, Mich., 


will be given 


man who starts with 
Many instances of this w! 

during the year in these talks. 

¢ instance this month is that of 

Fred 'iibey, of the Macey Furniture Co., 
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high- ae Manufacturers and Mail-Order 


Firm: 
Tf you desire to engage in the Mail- 
Order business on small capital, develop- 


permits you to start right, in beginning 


8 mail-order business 

It effects the ae of the Manu- 
facturer with the Beginne: 

Iam putting the eethender business 


7 have unwisely handled cheap, shoddy 
scheme is, send for my proposition. 


TT ere cause wea you, or worth- 
less of. 


} toate : igh p — mt members of - ‘ 
julletin Service o as cap- 
Mail-Order Firms handle only goods of | ital ws at — mene — 
merit, made by the best and most reliable | 8Y rel part a free. 
manufacturers who quote confidential | Booklet ‘Co-operation Profit,” 


If you can command a 





trade discounts to all mem! mailed for 2¢ stamp. 





Valuable DESK BOOK of methods and mediums 
for advertisers desiring to o> paee goods on the mail- 
order market mailed for 4c in stamps. Address 





The Geo. R. Craw Advertising Agency 
Writing, Illustrating and Placing of Advertising 








| Suite 67, 84 Adams St. CHICAGO, ILL.) 

















ROYALTY PAID 22% Mca! composition 
ON PIONEER PUB.CO. 


527 Baltimore Bidg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Tackle Free. 


I want every enthusiastic fisherman, whether amateur, beginner or 
professional, to have a personal knowledge of the fine points of the 
Shakespeare Reels and the marvelous catching qualities of the 
Shakespeare Baits—and to do this I propose to send to every man or 
woman who fishes for the real sport there is in it, one of my reels 
and baits for free trial on their next fishing trip. Write to-day. 
Send your name and address and the name and address of the lead- 
ing sporting goods dealer of your city to wm. Shakespeare, Jr., 399 
Shakespeare Bldg., Kalamazoo. Mich. The Shakespeare Reel is 
especially designed for accurate and long-distance casting, and itis 
without doubt the best reel in the world, and you will say so when 
you see it. The metal used in the Shakespeare Reel is hard-drawn 
brass and the finest English Stubbs steel. Painstaking care is used 
to secure perfect accuracy in every detail. in beauty of design and 
simplicity of construction it is unequaled. Its easy, silent running 
suggests perpetual motion and it is fitted with the most perfect drag 
and click ever invented. Words will not describe its beauty, its use- 
fulness nor its many advantages over ail other reels. My reels and 
baits are for sale by all first-class dealers, but I want you to see them 
and try them for yourself and I will send them to you direct, express 
prepaid, for a free trial. The Shakespeare Baits are really marvel- 
ous. With them the fisherman is sure of a good catch, no matter 
where the fish are, in the lake or stream. If they are in deep water, 
Shakespeare makes the bait that attracts them. If they are in shal- 
low water, Shakespeare makes the bait that catches them. If they 
are hidden in the lily pads or moss, Shakespeare makes the bait that 
makes them strike. And Shakespeare offers $100 in prizes for the 
photograph and authentic dimensions of the biggest large or small 
mouth bass caught this year. Write to-day for particulars. His 
little booklets, ** How to Catch Bass,” ** Fine Points about Tackle,” 
and “The Art of Bait Casting,” are free to every angler. W rite to-day. 








J 
eThousand of lives and millions in property have been sacrificed toad) 
faulty memory. No matter what your position in life may be, a 
memory cannot fail to be of inestimable valve to you. It is absolutely 
necessary to success. The poorest memory may be developed. 


Pelman’s System of Memory Training 
is taught in six languages. Requires only a few minutes daily en 
issosimple a child can master it. Mr. Pelman’s book entitled, 
“Memory Training, Its Laws and Their Application to 
Practical Life” FREE by mail upon request. 

THE PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY TRAINING, 

1649 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 

London, 4 Bloomsbury St. W.C.; Paris, Ave de Neuilly 109; Munich, 
Mozartstr.9; Melbourne, G.P.O. Box 402, Durban, Natal, Lynn bldg. 


STUDYNATURe 
Increase Your Salary 


Everyone admits that a knowledge of 
Human Nature is the short cut to success. 
We guarantee to teach it thoroughly by 
mail. Every student receives the personal 
attention of Prof. W. H. Young, Ph. D. 

FREE Sample pages of all the 
lessons and full informa- 


tion to those who address Dept. S. 


SCHOOL OF HUMAN NATURE 
Athens, Georgia. @ 
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Be Your Own Printer 
Full Course of Instructions in Printing Free 
Model Printing Press—costing from $6 to 
$150—wil! earn and save more money for you than any 
\. other investment, Over 45.000 sold. Three World's Fair 
\ highest awards. Prints from card to small newspaper. 
Automatic Press for printing visiting cards. Send stamp 
for catalog Fe EL PRINTING PRESS Co., 

708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 


Youn have the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at home. 

e tell you how. Money coming in daily. Enormous profits, 
Everything furnished. Write at once for our “ Starter” and Free 
Particulars, 8. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, 


FLOWERS Park’s Floral Magazine on trial 


Park’s Floral Guide for 1904 and 
Park’s Mixed Seed Package, 1000 sorts, for a big bed 
that will surprise you with new flowers he? f day all sum- 
mer,allforstamp. Geo. W. Park, B6, LaPark, Pa. 




















ALVAH MILTON KERR 
[Concluded from page 260) 


Aérial Providence 








" He saw the evil that was in the man" 




















‘*Take him back to the wind-break,’’ said 
Uncle Nathan. 

Nallie obeyed, but he did not stop in the grove of 
soft maples back of the barn. He hurried down 
a little cou/ee and got behind an osage hedge fence, 
and, following that across forty acres of ground, 
disappeared beyond a hill. In a thick grove of 
trees that lined a wet cou/ee, nearly a mile from 
the dwelling, he hid Flaps, tying him beside a little 
spring that oozed from among the roots. Uncle 
Nathan did not follow. Luckily a neighbor, bent 
on borrowing some sort of tool, entered the gate 
at the moment of Nallie’s going, and diverted 
his uncle’s wrath, for the latter, being exceedingly 
thrifty, hated people who borrow things. He con- 
sidered that borrowing takes time and is therefore 
a nuisance. Besides, it was the harvest season 
then, and Uncle Nathan, at such periods, moved in 
a fury of haste. Three hired men came round from 
the kitchen, wiping their mouths on their sleeves, 
all ready for work. Uncle Nathan gruffly told the 
neighbor to go to the too} house and help himself, 
threw the rifle on the porch, and led the way to 
the fields, forgetful of the boy and the dog. 

At the noon meal the matter presented itself to 
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Send No Money 


We want ae to examine and try on our 
10.00 All Wool Tailor Made Suits 
fore paying out one cent, and know for 
urself that our suits are strictly All 
ool, properly tailored and perfect fitting. 

You will find them as oe in every respect 

as suits you have paid $13.00 to $15.00 for. 

10,000 Pair of $5.00 FREE 

Tallor Made Trousers 

with the first 10,000 orders. 


Our Offer: Providing you 


will agree to hand 
10 envelopes containing our All Wool Suit 
and Punt samples, catalogue, tape meas- 
ure ad Special Offer to ten men who in 
your judgment would be likely 
to buy von 3 from us on our 
liberal offer, we will 
give youa pair ofourreg- 
ular $5.00 Tailor ie 
Trousers, any pattern youmay 
select from our samples 



























with one of our $10 All Wool 
TAILOR MADE SUITS. 
We make your suit and trous- 
ers exactly as ordered ard send 
em to your express office for 
you to examine and try on. If 
you find them both as off 
pay the express agent $10. ani 
the express charges, and both 
the All Wool Suit and the extra 
pair of $5. Trousers are yours. 
.The ten envelopes you are to 
distribute will be sentin the box 
: with your suit. Read this offer 
overagain carefully, then write today for free samples of our $10. 
Suiting, (includin Clay Worsteds, ibets, es, Cassimeres 
in Black, Blue, Brown ng 5! and Handsome ixtures;) also 
separate trouser samples, atalogue, instructions for taking 
measurements and Special Offer. Remember we run all risk. 
Reference: Milwaukee Ave. State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000. 


\0. T. Moses & Co. 226 Moses Bidg. Chicago 
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The Game of ’Change 


A GAME WITHOUT RULES 


*« Bourse is the best new game of the year.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
To control the market in corn, wheat, beef, stocks, or 
some other commodity is the object of the player—the first 
toeffect a corner wins. Noisy and exciting. Eighty beauti- 


fully engraved cards. 
Pri of your dealer, or sent direct on receipt 
Ice 50 Cents of price. Your money back if you want.it. 
4 : Write for Sample ecard and instructions FREE. 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY 
Burdick Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Box 572, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Neote—Rourse is the ORIGINAL GAME OF 
*CHANGE, All others are infringing imitations 











THE 


Mayflower 


had a narrow escape from going 
to the bottom of the sea with 
all the Pilgrim Fathers and 
Mothers during that memorable 
voyage to America. The 
Story of Plymouth Rock 

describes their thrilling exper- 
iences. Send 6 cents in stamps 
for this handsome book with 4o illustrations, and 


get with it a pint package of 
GELATINE 


yal ue oe 





PLYMOUTH ROCK put 


PHATED 


Or, send 75 cents in stamps for the book and a full- 


Address 
PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


OVING PICTURE MACHINES 
STEREOPTICONS feuCaa Make BIG MONEY 


sized package of this famous Gelatine. 
Dept 4. 














capital 
We start you, furnishing complet 






at a surprisingly low cost. 


THE FIELD IS LARGE 
comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also locaj 
fields in Churches, Public Schools 
Lodges and General Public 

Our Entertainment 


Sutbnoo PROIEC and special offer fully explains everything, Sent Free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 226 Dearborn St., Dept. 232,Cii‘cago 


10 VISITING 


let ** Card Style” FREE! 
fraternal cards. 
E. d. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. 27, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











The Crowning 
Achievement 


of the age. Its buildings 
and 


views of ailiprinetpai 
—— a in 
fypeof lithographic art. 
ype o' ograp hic a 
Leaves, 10, detach. 
able and ‘Suitable for 
framing. Address 
“KATY,” BOX D. 911, 
St, Lou's, Mo. 


«The Katy Flyer” 
between St. Louis and 


Oklahoma, Texas and 
Old Mexico. 








MAGA ZINE 
MONEY 


Any magazine, periodical, combination or 
club, at lowest prices—much lower maybe 
than you believe possible. 


Our Large 
Catalogue, FREE 


Contains a list of about 3,000 periodicals 
at lowest prices, tells how our system saves 
you subscription money, and includes much 
valuable information, that all magazine 
readers should have. Our 44-page cata- 
logue containing all subscription offers, is 
sure to interest you. A oe card brings 
it to your door. Better To-day. 


SM THANSONS MAGAZINE AGENCY 


29 HANSON BLOCK 


LEXINGTON, KY. 














AN IN HALATION FOR 


Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
ten fatal affections for which it is recommend 
r more than twenty years we have had the most con- 
ve assurances that there is nothing better. Creso- 
is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 
n interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
; the highest testimonials as to its value. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 


180 Fulton Street, New York. 
| 1651 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada. 

















his mind again, and he ceased eating long enough 
to look severely at Nallie for a moment “I 
*spose that dog is waiting for me back in the wind- 
break ?’’ he asked. 

‘* He’s in the grove,’ replied Nallie, evasively. 

‘Well, I'll tend to him soon as I get through 
eating,’’ said Uncle Nathan, beginning again to 
munch his food rapidly. 

But Nallie finished first, and, slipping out, 
snatched the rifle from the porch and hid it under 
the barn, then disappeared. When Uncle Nathan 
appeared, he found, as relating to Nallie and Flaps, 
a seemingly universal void. His anger was some- 
thing to see, but the fields were ripe and the 
harvesters waiting, and he deferred the matter 
until evening, promising a very harsh settlement 
of the case. However, grave and large things 
may happen in an afternoon, and Uncle Nathan 
had not reckoned with all that lay between him- 
self and the life of old Flaps. In the peril that 
hangs always above life, waiting to effect inevit- 
able change, men can boast of no greater safety 
than dogs. 

The sun stood midway between noon and night 
when the disaster fell. The great prairie lay sim- 
mering in heat, like a stagnant tropic sea. Curled 
gleamings throbbed over the still fields of wheat, 
and the field of ripe oats, around the edge of 
which two self-binders went tittering in a cloud 
of dust, lay like a burning yellow lake. The 
horses dragging the heavy machines dripped per- 
Spiration, and the faces of the sheaf-gatherers 
were like scarlet. Overhead a faint ‘film of steam 
lay motionless along the sky, through which the 
sun burned scorching and intolerable. A vague, 
blue-gray zone of vapor ringed the horizon and 
slowly seemed to tighten on the world like a con- 
tracting band of hot iron. The men wiped the 
sweat from their foreheads or dashed the salt rills 
out of their eyes, as they passed with forced steps 
from sheaf to sheaf; the horses stopped unbidden 
at every round, their nostrils distended and red, 
and their flanks quaking; man and beasi alike 
panted in the still and stifling air. 

Nallie was shocking sheaves along the border 
of the field, with every drop of his play-loving 
blood protesting. Almost momentarily he looked 
out upon the vast landscape, hungering for release 
as one might from a pit of infinite discomfort. 
He glanced, at times, toward the distant grove 
where old Flaps was hid, longing to creep into the 
shade beside him and give him food, but there 
was Uncle Nathan's bearded face among the 
men,—a burned, sweat-streaked visage, angry, 
insistent, forceful. The boy dared not lag. 

As the sun fell toward the west a huge tower of 
cloud pushed its bronze head slowly up from 
the horizon. The tower of cloud, bastioned with 
brassy rolls of fleece, hung faintly wavering, then 
settled a little, and remained unmoved through all 
the aérial havoc that followed. A shadow like a 
film of smoke fled across the breathless world, but 
the men labored on, throwing a hurried look now 
and then toward the silent cloud. Would it rain? 
Cheering thought! The reeking horses answered 
afresh to Uncle Nathan’s rancorous yells. His 
voice came across the field like a snarl from a 
larnyx of tin. 

Presently, as Nallie finished a wheat-shock and 
looked abroad, he saw, as something that springs 
into being while one nods, a great bank of clouds 
stretching far across the south. Like a mountain- 
wall of sulphur, save that its base was black-green, 
it came heaving upward. As a wave of vapor it 
was indescribably majestic and beautiful; as a 
menace to the wealth and glory of a hundred fields 
its look was terrible. As the boy turned with a 
cry upon his lips, he saw in the northwest quarter 
of the heavens a spire of vapor break suddenly as 
from under the ground. It was like the crowning 
splinter of a riven crag, and almost in a breath a 
mighty, tumbling bulk of greenish cloud burst up 
into the sky. It seemed driven by an inconceiv- 
ably violent wind, and pitched out over the earth 
as if to fall upon and bury it in ruin. The horses 
were hastily unhitched and tied to a fence, and 
the men, obedient to Uncle Nathan’s fiercely 
shouted orders, began rapidly putting the grain 
into shocks. Nallie worked on, looking momenta- 
rily at the approaching monsters of the sky. 

Presently, however, he forgot his work in the 
grandeur of the spectacle. The cloud-range from 
the south rolled northward like a world-wide billow, 
all its forefront brassy green; the cloud-mountain 
from the northwest plunged out across the zenith, 
and the earth, from horizon to horizon, seemed to 
jar and hum. In the west that first silent tower 
of vapor stood unmoved, the sunlight streaming 





McCRAY 
REFRIGERATORS 


Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or Wood Lined 
All sizes, for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, 
Grocers, Markets, Florists, etc. Are endorsed by physi 
cians, hospitals and Jesennane people. 


System of Refrigeration aonee — cireulation ot 
pure cold air, absolutely di <p y Refrigerators are 
ned throughout with Opa Glass, Porcelain Tile - Odor- 
less Wood, (no zinc is used.) They are clean and 
hygienic, of superior construction, are uneaualledf for econ- 
omy of ice and can be iced from outside of house. 
EVERY REFRIGERATOR IS GUARANTEED, 
McCray Refrigerators are also built to order. 
Catalogues and estimates free. 


Catalogue No. 39 for residences: No. 46 for hotels, — institutions, clubs, ete. ; 
No. 56 for meat markets; No. 63 for 3 No 70 a 
Valuable book, «How to Use a Re’ tor,” sent fat. 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 342 Mill St. Kendallville, ind, 
BRANCH OFFICES AND SALESROOMS: 
Chicago, 55 Wabash Ave. Columbus, Ohio, 856 N. High St. 
‘ew York, 341 Broadway. Columbia, 8. C yey ua 
Boston, 52 "Commercial St. Washington, D.C. a4 
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THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


Every issue of the ) magasine is bequsitaiy illus- 
trated and contains ndred and Leta Eom 
or yo oe one of v a humani 


al the ane Ee. 
dicated Dy each month’s Table of Contents which 
approxima’ 
dozen articles upon the Places, Foomtes 
Objects of all countries, with Nature-Stu | 
po owl i rticles upon topics of general value and 





Single Copies 5 Cents, or 50 Centsa Year 


Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 
Room 151 7 East 42d Street, New York 
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door, $1. SEnToN 

APPROVAL. Freight prepaid, direct 

from factory. Send for Moe geal No. 22. 
yun Cc. J. LUNDSTROM 

Formerly The Standard Mfg. Co, Little vans, N.Y. 


WAKE UP! GET OUT OF THE RUT! 


DON’T BE A DEAD ONE! 


The “E-Z” System will make an expert Law and Com- 
mercial Stenographer ; a Court ge or Private Secretary 
out of you at your home in 10 sim we lessons. This 
complete course will be sent for 30c- o other expense. 
us help you. hat we have done for others we can do for 
you, if you have a common education and a little “ ginger.’ 

DON’T DELAY! SEND NOW! TO-DAY! 


SEC’Y NATIONAL SHORTHAND CLUB, Elkhart, Indiana 


LEARN PIANO TUNING 


We are ready to make you a skillful yigne te tuner, able to earn => 
independent income. After you have gradua' recei your 
diploma, we help you start int business. Our Dereon r is the origina- 
tor of teaching piano tuning by mail and the inventor of the Tune-a- 
Phone, a necessary ene y oe == the amateur tuner. Write to-day 
for our Free Illustrated Prog 


Niles Bryant School of Piano cone 23 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich, Mich, 
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out above its jagged turrets like blood-red wings. 
The air then suddenly turned a brown-green dusk, 
and Nallie saw the men fleeing like shadows 
toward the distant farmhouse. He lingered a or oning MH 
moment, looking upward, and saw the rushing Qa 
clouds come together like whirling continents. A % 
hundred awful forks of lightning leaped out with 
the. impact, followed by an appalling thunder- ASN Econ 
crash. Spurred by overmastering terror he fled 

toward the house. 

As he ran he felt the hot, breathless atmosphere 
turn suddenly cold as ice, and instantly, as if he 
had been a feather, he was. lifted into the dark air 
and whirled upward. 

For a little space he continued running, though 
there was only air beneath his feet. He felt his 
clothing being torn from him as by the cogs of an 
invisible machine; a thousand insects seemed to 
sting him; he cried aloud, but in the awful roar 
that filled his ears his voice was as a whisper. 

He saw nothing for a few moments. If the 
medium in which he swam were black, or if the 
velocity of his flight produced the effect of dark- 
ness on the eye, he could not tell. Death or 


unconsciousness must have quickly ensued but Sold Look 
that he suddenly burst into the open valve of the “ - 

funnel of cloud. For a moment he saw the earth, Everywhere tor 
hundreds of feet below him, like something whirl- “| 

ing dizzily at the bottom of a mighty well; far 232000 the 
above him he saw stars spinning like a tangle of Dealers 


fireflies, and around him the green walls of the 
well of vapor whistled with such speed that the 
circling vapor seemed to stand still. 

Seemingly he hung suspended in the open core - 
of the cloud-funnel for a great space of time, but V » | i ° E 
doubtless it was no more than a few seconds, yet i Cc to r O Zz .@) 4 ve ry ke wot tO) rd 
in the rush and whirl of things he saw one vision 
that he has never forgotten,—the dim, distorted 
face of Uncle Nathan flashing by him. He only ’ ° 
got a glimpse of it, but the terror and strange D b d h 
look painted upon it has never faded from his on C uy a recor wit out 


memory. Whether Nallie fell downward to earth 


Dog 


through the open door of that unpicturable whirl- - = : 
pool, or shot upward through its gaping mouth t e Og. I ] litations have neither 
to float with other atoms in the sky, he does not 
know; for, as things change with a wink in dreams, , 
he was suddenly engulfed in darkness, his throat h d h l d d | 
closed, a hot ithe poset to tighten round his t e 0} <4 nor Ct c ou an Cc ear 
heart, and he was swept into oblivion. 

He awoke in a broken wood. About him the 
grove lay like flax upon a threshing-floor. He tone of our records. 
was wedged tightly in the fork of a small tree, the 
tree itself being flattened nearly to the earth. In 
vain he tried to wrench himself loose; he was Pa ee 9 gg ih ents fea. snr 


A. Hospe. 
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face turned downward, and there upon the ground, Boston Oliver Dit Co ‘0 rs Columbus erry B. WhitaitCe. "2 New Haren —Hleny ne traenen ease 

. . rancisco —Sherman, 0. —| vi \ —N. Alarm 
six or seven feet below him, he beheld a spectacle Atlants—Phillips & Crew Co.” en arae West Superior—Drunswick Go Yee ee San Fd 


that moved him to cries of consternation. Uncle 
Nathan lay there struggling apparently in the 
throes of death. Only a small portion of the 12 ki M »hy C ° ° 
man’s face was visible and thet’ locked black Victor Tal hits achine Oo Philadelphia 
and unnatural. About him the whirling torrents The elateitatel| makers of the Gram-O- *hone 
of air had wrapped a thick blanket of straw, es ay phone 
strands of barbed wire, and twisted ropes of hay. 
The stuff seemed glued upon him. A mummy, 
bound in a thousand yards of linen, could not 
have been more helpless than he. Clearly he 
was suffocating; darkness was gathering in his 
brain, and death was not far away. Seeing this, 
Nallie strained wildly against the tangling things 
that bound him, but was as one fast in a vise. 
Staring in horror at the man below him, he 
shouted with all his strength for help. 








To Owners of Gasoline Engines. | 
Act biles. I , Etc 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away rrr be with all starting and 
running batteries, their annoyance and 
expense. No belt—no switch—no batter- 
ies. Can be attached to any engine now 
using batteries. Fully guaranteed ; write 
for descriptive catalog. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
29 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 
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: A new book by 
Another thread of destiny then unwound. Old TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC DR ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
Flaps, whose ‘‘proper doom'’ was burial, came Editor of “* Success" 
sniffin i yelping among the fallen tree tops, | Durst Lelsere Moments st Home, Plane, Organ, Guitar and Voice. 
ce 8 : a Anyone can learn all TuNEs, NOTES, CHORDS, ACCOMPANIMENTS A better book could not be placed in the hands 
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untouched. Perhaps he was shielded in the | terested in Mosc, Saurss ee wosash Ave. Cntcage the way. Every father with a son growing 
hollow of a Hand invisible to man, and for a 


purpose. Who shall say? At sight of him the U. S. A. 
boy’s blood bounded with joy. 


e & * 
‘‘Flaps! Flaps!’’ he cried, ‘‘look at Uncle j; Liquid Pistol 
Nathan! Look, Flaps, look! Help him, pull Will stop the most vicious dog (or 
the stuff away! Can't you see?’’ man) without permanent injury. Per- 


rt aah 4 +11: 3 . : ’ fectly safe to carry without danger of leakage. Fires 
Flaps looked up at Nallie with his dim old | and recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from any 





up should send for this book. Bound in limp 
morocco, round corners and printed on fine 
paper. The binding of the $1.50 edition is 
similar to the Oxford Teacher’s Bible. The 
$1.25 style is also in morocco leather but plain. 
«<The Young Man Entering Business’’ and 
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‘‘Don’t mind me,’’ implored Nallie, ‘help 
Uncle Nathan! Can't you understand? Don’t 
you see ?’’ 

Flaps considered the quivering bundle before 
him for an instant, set one of his paws upon it 
and sniffed, then began tearing away the stran- 
gling material that enmeshed the man. With teeth 


sent postpaid for $3. Discount quoted to pas- 


A et E N | os tors, teachers and others ordering several copies. 


Valuable Book on Patents 4g y gp nen om. T H E SUC C ESS co M PA N Y 
cure them at low cost. How to t, Book Department 

What to noes at Gives - eehanical Moveinents ork 

i to Inventors. Full o 01 aking 1 

invaluable to KW BOOK FREE to all who write. University Building, Washington ee New Y. ork } 

O’MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attys.,606 11th St., Washington, D.C. 













CALL THE | 
BURGLARS 
BLUFF 


WITH AN 


“H & R” Revolver 


CAFE, accurate, reliable and always ready. 
All calibers, hammer and hammerless. 
i by the leading dealers. 
FREE—Complete descriptive Catalog 
of “H & R” Guns and Revolvers. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


Dept. 36, Worcester, Mass. 





from base to dome, 
foundation to loft, 
of the modern office 
building,that time- 
saving labor light- 
ening invention— 
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—The Standard =. Writer 


is ‘‘conspicuous by 
its presence.’’ 

In use wherever 20th 
Century Methods are 
in vogue. Easy to 
operate — responsive 
to the lightest taps— 
unvarying in the good 
quality of its work. 
Works in a whisper. Art catalogue free. 
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400 2nd-Hand Typewriters 


han half price. All good as new. 
No 2 Smiths No6 Remingtons $4 : 
A ak on frou $10 up to $60. 
coring sale. We 
BU Y ‘SELL, TRENT and EXCHAN 
ters put in good repair. 
BIG DISCOUNTS ON SUPPLIES. WE SHIP @ 
on approval, free examination. 
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and! vig b ermain ites. Special offer toagents. 
ROCKWE LL-BARNES Pomr ANY, 
276 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IL. 
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Easy, simple, speedy, practical. 
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g list< wor< 
Students In highs grade positions. Employers 
L yers,doetors, literary folk,club women,can now acquire Sh 


for useinthe Ni N dt end months, as with old systems. 
“Boy a’ ~ sapling Bystem,” 20th centary wonder, is the best. First 
Lesson eent Free with testimonials, booklets, etc. Write to-day. 
CHICAGO ‘CORRESPONDENCE SCH OOLS, (incorporated) 
44 National Life Bidg., Chicago, 
Taught by 


ee G “MAIL 


nurse in the art of acting, including stage deport- 
theatrical technique, voice culture, art of 
yearsal of plays, dramatic expression, pantomime, 

, physical culture, fencing and full instructions 

How to ‘Shee an Engagement.”’ ‘This course is also 

to lawyers, clergymen, teachers, clubwomen, 

and amateurs. Prospectus sent free. Address Studio 220. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ACTING, 1204-1210 Broadway, New York 


LEARN SHORTHAND 





business, 





SY MAM. Thorough course using the leadin ~~. High 
: struction at lowest cost. Increase your salary by taking a 
n Shorthand during your spare time. Full particulars tree 


DEPARTMENT OF SHORTHAND, 
Ghicago Gorrespondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, Ghicago. 





and claws and in a fury of eagerness he wrenched 
and tore the stuff, yelping oddly, as if to call back 
the man from the black swoon into which he had 
fallen. With truest instinct the animal ripped 
loose the obstructions about Uncle Nathan’s head 
and neck, and then began working lower down, 
all the time growling and uttering sharp cries of 
warning. When the man’s arms and head were 
free he began tossing them about like a fevered 
sleeper, drawing into his lungs great gasps of air. 

‘*Good dog! Good old Flaps!’’ cried Nallie, 
‘you know more than most people! Don't give 
it up!”’ 

Flaps looked up at his young master, gave a 
yelp or two, and then fell to his task again. At 
length Uncle Nathan stood up and stretched his 
arms and rubbed his forehead and looked oddly 


about, like one waking from a nightmare. Flaps 
leaped about him, barking joyfully. 
‘«In heaven’s name, what is the matter? Where 


am I and where have I been?’’ muttered Uncle 
Nathan. 

‘« We've been up in a balloon, Uncle,’ 
Nallie, half laughing and half in tears. . 

Uncle Nathan looked up at the boy, and the 
dazed expression died out of his eyes. ‘‘ Well, 
by gum, this beats all!’’ he blurted. Ina moment 
he had taken Nallie out of the tree-fork and had 
torn the strange wrappings from his body. When 
the lad was free they stood there, bruised and 
tattered, and looked at each other. 

‘‘He did it! Flaps saved us!’’ cried Nallie, 
and, though he was so shaken and dizzy that he 
could hardly stand, he grabbed the old dog about 
the neck and hugged him and laughed. 

Uncle Nathan looked down at the tangled and 
twisted stuff that the dog had torn away from him 
and suddenly comprehended. ‘‘ Well, I swan!’’ 
he breathed, in hushed, awed fashion, and again 
said slowly, ‘‘ Well, by gum!’’ in wonder and rev- 
erence. Hestooped and took the dog’s head be- 
tween his hands and the two looked into each 
other’seyes. The eyes of the animal were shining 
and glorified, and the eyes of the man were wet. 
A sudden sense of the brotherhood of all creatures 
glowed in the man’s soul like a new-lit lamp. 

‘«To think that I was going to kill you, and, 
now,’’—he broke off huskily. He straightened up 
and looked about him. The grove lay jagged and 
broken like a handful of crushed and scattered 
toothpicks, a broad path of ruin stretched across 
Camass Prairie, and thesky, blown clean of clouds, 
lifted itself in a vast tent of blue ether. The gray 
house with the green shutters was standing, —he 
saw that,—but the largest of the three barns was 
gone. He closed his eyes and his lips moved. 
Nallie glanced at him and stood still and reverent. 
He had never before seen Uncle Nathan pray. 

‘«Let us go home,”’ said the man, presently; 
‘«T hope no one has been—been—hutrt.”’ 

All the way Nallie, again and again, peered up 
wonderingly at Uncle Nathan's face, it looked so 
ineffably compassionate and kind. 

They found property enough destroyed, and un- 
explainable and almost unbelievable marvels done 
by the tempest, but no human life had been taken, 
though three had suffered injury and others had 
escaped in a fashion that created grateful astonish- 
ment. Uncle Nathan and Nallie found difficulty 
in getting credence for their story of aérial flight 
and succor, but one fact established itself without 
question, —old Flaps gained the right of living out 
his allotted days in ease and unmolested. 
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John Hay a Diplomat in Youth 


“ONE of Abraham Lincoln's most striking and valuable 
characteristics was his wonderful ability in reading 
men;"’ said William O. Stoddard, who was Lincoln's sec- 
retary during the Civil War. ‘‘I have seen him take the 
mental measure of thousands of visitors at the White 
House. He would do it almost ata glance, and in almost 
every case subsequent events proved that his estimate was 
right. A verification of his judgment in this respect that 
is very conspicuous to-day is to be found in the case of 
John Hay, the present secretary of state. Over forty 
years ago, when Mr. Hay, though one of the private sec- 
retaries of the president, was little more than a boy in 
years, Mr. Lincoln knew that he was a born diplomat. 
‘*We had been installed in the old Northwest Room in 
the White House, at the beginning of the first administra- 
tion, only a little while, when it became one of the recog- 
nized duties of Mr. Hay to attend to the visitors who 
required a delicate and diplomatic handling. Mr. Lincoln 
would very often send out word for Mr. Hay to see them. 
‘*My desk was near his, and I used to marvel at the 
manner in which he would make them feel flattered and 
glow with self satisfaction when their requests were de- 
nied. With all his suavity, John Hay was firm,—just as 
he is in his present place. 
its full fruit now, the rare combination of great tact and 
great strength. This, together with his broad sympathies 
and experience makes him, to my mind, the first of living 


said 


| diplomats.” 
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SUCCESS 


HOW | GREW TALL 


A Startling Story Which Will In- 
terest All Who Are Short 


The Height of Either Sex Can Quickly Be In- 
creased from Two to Five Inches. These 
Marvelous Resuits Can Be Accomplished at 
Home Without the Knowledge of Your Most 
Intimate Friends. 


THE FREE BOOK TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT IT 





MR. K. LEO MINGES 

Inventors, scientists and physicians have for years been trying to 
find some method whereby the height of an individual could be in- 
creased, and up to the last few years have met with failure. It 
remained for a comparatively young man, Mr. K. Leo Minges, by 
name, to discover what so many others had failed to do. 

Mr. Minges resides in Rochester, N. Y., and has devoted the best 
part of his life in studying and experimenting on the Cartilage, and 
his great efforts have at last been crowned with success. A large 
company, composed of Rochester’s leading citizens, has been formed 
for the purpose of placing Mr. Minges’s discoveries and inventions 
before the public, so that now it is possible for any lady or gentleman 
who is short to increase her or his height from two to five inches, 
These results are absolutely guaranteed. 

Mr. Minges has successfully used his method on himself, and has 
grown from a short, stunted boy to a handsome, robust man of six 
feet one inch in height. Thousands of people living in «ll parts of the 
world are using his method with equally as startling results. Let us 
send you the absolute proof of the above statements. We have just 
issued a beautifully illustrated book, entitled ‘‘ The Secret of How 
to Grow Tall,”’ which contains information that will surprise you. 
Ten thousand of these remarkable books will be given away abso- 
lutely free of charge in order to introduce them. If you fail to 
receive a copy you will always regret it. This great book tells how 
Mr. Minges made his wonderful discovery. It tells you how you can 
increase your height and build up the entire system. It contains the 
pictures and statements of many who have used this method. After 
you receive the book you will thank us the longest day you live for 
having placed within your reach this great opportunity. 

Remember, a postal card will bring it to your very door, all 
charges prepaid. All correspondence strictly confidential, and sent 
in plain envelopes. If you wish a free copy of this book and the 
proof of our claims, write to-day. 


Address THE CARTILAGE COMPANY, Dept. 108F., Rochester, N. Y, 


MAKE MONEY 


With Pen and Pencil 
STORY-WRITING 
JOURNALISM 
ILLUSTRATING 
CARTOONING 


Taught by mail. MSS. and illustrations sold on commission 
to exclusive Py oe and syndicates. Send for either free 
booklet,**Writing for Profit,’ or ‘‘Commercial Illustrating.” 


NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME. 


LEARN PROFITABLE Rey tH RAISING, Our success 
been phenomenal. Seven distinct 
> my our unique personal correspondence method. 
a — are practical poultrymen and experienced 
lous opportunities await those 

whe take => this fascinating occupation NOW. 
Cost is very small, No other investment brings such 
large and sure returns. Write to-day for illustrated 

booklet fully describing various courses. Address, 

Columbia School of Poultry Culture, — 
Box 618, Waterville, N. ¥- 
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HARTSHORN 
Shade Roller. 
It saves time, worry and shades. If 


you want the genuine look for the 
nature on the Gabel. - 
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Mayor McClellan’s Morgan Interview 
ROBERT ADAMSON 


eT HROUGH the swift turn of the whirligig of events, 
Mayor George B. McClellan, of Greater New York, 
finds that half the public men he meets officially or sits 
next to at dinner are men whom he has interviewed, which 
frequently moves him to relate adventures of his news- 
paper days. ba hs g ; : 

A favorite of these is his interview with J. Pierpont Mor- 

an. He avers that it was the most picturesque in his 

gamut of reportorial experiences, which, covering three 
years on three papers of different types, were rich and 
varied. He began on a newspaper, where, as he explains 
it, he wrote the Paris letter, got up the joke column, wrote 
the questions and answers for a standing editorial-page 
feature called ‘‘Our Question Box,’’ wrote editorial para- 
graphs, and, every other Saturday, when his managing 
editor was away, wrote the London letter,—all for ten 
dollars a week. In turn he was exchange editor, Wall 
Street man, political reporter, railroad reporter, editorial 
writer, and suggester of ideas to the city editor. 

It was in his Wall Street days that the J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan episode happened. 

‘A new editor did it,—it is not necessary to say,’ said 
the mayor. ‘‘The new man had a lot of ideas, which he 
had been keeping in storage for use when he should get 
into authority. He proceeded right away to reform things. 
He had an idea that all the men were in a rut and that 
things were not spicy enough. He wanted to sharpen up 
the paper. One after another he called the men to him 
and solemnly outlined his ideas. My turn came in time. 

‘**McClellan,’ he said, ‘we want to make the Wall 
Street stuff breezier. It’s too dry and uninteresting. I 
want you to liven things up. Put some ginger in it. 
Here's my idea: for a starter, I want you, to-day, to get a 
nice, chatty column-and-a-half interview with J. Pierpont 
Morgan.’ I gasped, and he went on, ‘Oh, that's all 
right. Just let him talk about anything he wants to, but 
make it chatty.’ 

‘Think of that! ‘A nice, chatty column-and-a-half inter- 
view with J. Pierpont Morgan!’ I did n't laugh then, but 
we all laughed together when I told the boys about it while 
we were talking over the assignments we had received, 
in the little basement where we used to meet, just across 
the street from Mr. Morgan's office. The nearest any 
of us had got to Mr. Morgan was on the outside of the 
glass door of his office. We used to wait in the basement 
for something to happen. 

‘* But with a new editor to whom all things are easy, it 
was different. Something heroic had to be done. [I re- 
flected that maybe we thought it was harder to get an 
interview with Mr. Morgan than it really was, so I boldly 
went over to his office and started in for my ‘nice, chatty, 
column-and-a-half interview.’ "’ 

Here the mayor laughed until his face was almost pur- 
ple at the recollection. 

‘“Did you get it?’’ I asked. 

‘*Get it ?’’ he laughed, with a look which I fancy he must 
have given his new editor when the latter's back was 
turned, ‘‘Get it? I got a scowl and a snort !"’ 


The Bacon and Beans of Morality 


HERE was a famous case in Georgia, wherein a pastor 

attempted to have the church site and edifice sold to 

pay his salary, which furnished an occasion for Judge 

Logan E. Bleckley to deliver this impassioned eulogy on 
justice: 

Here, then, is a debtor having some property, perhaps sufficient 
property to discharge the debt. Why should it not be so applied ? 
If any debt ought to be paid, it is one contracted for the health of 
souls,—for pious ministrations and holy services. If any class of 
debtors ought to pay, as a matter of moral as well as legal duty, 
the good people of a Christian church are that class. No church 
can have any higher obligation resting on it than that of being 
just. The study of justice for more than forty years has impressed 
me with the supreme importance of this grand and noble virtue. 
Some of the virtues are in the nature of moral luxuries, but this 
is an absolute necessity of social life. It is the hog and hominy, 
the bacon and beans of morality, public and private. It is the 
exact virtue, being mathematical in its nature. Mercy, pity, 
charity, gratitude, generosity, magnanimity, etc., are the liberal 
virtues. They flourish partly on voluntary concessions made by 
the exact virtue, but they have no right to extort from it any un- 
willing concession. They can only supplicate or persuade. A 
man can not give in charity or from pity, hospitality, or mag- 
nanimity, the smallest part of what is necessary to enable him to 
satisfy the demands of justice. It is ignoble to indulge any of 
the liberal virtues by leaving undischarged any of these impera- 
tive demands against us. On the credit side of justice we can 
make any sacrifice of it that we will, but on the debit side we can 
make none whatever. In contemplation of law, justice 
is not only one of the cardinal virtues,—itis the pontifical virtue. 
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The Hypnotic Agent 


ANY an agent or solicitor, who earns a large salary 

because of his supposed smartness, is really a hypno- 
tist. With his trained mind he prepares his subjects in 
glowing colors; arranges his arguments in the most telling 
way, and then, projecting his own brain into that of his 
prospective customer or patron, forces his judgment until 
he gets his signature or subscription. When the poor 
victim becomes de-hypnotized, he finds he has bought 
what he did not want and was determined not to buy. 
He does not complain, however, because he is under the 
impression that he did it voluntarily. 

Pitiable examples of this hypnotism practiced by solic- 
itors may be seen in country. towns and on the farm 
among poor families who have been induced to buy 
pianos, organs, pictures, books, and all sorts of things 
which they could not afford, and the buying of which 
embarrasses them, perhaps, for years. 

In the homes of poor colored people in the South it is 
nothing unusual to find a piano, an organ, or a costly 
picture or piece of furniture, which has been forced upon 
them by a hypnotizing agent, while they are suffering for 
the actual necessaries of life,—perhaps not even possess- 
Ing a knife or a fork with which to eat. 
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Send for the latest Regal Style-Book 


t xen advance Spring number is just out. Send your address on a postal and let 
us mail you a copy. Then we will place your name on our list and future 
numbers will be mailed you as fast as they are issued. 

Don't think this Regal Style-Book is just an ordinary booklet full of shoe-cuts. 

It is a reliable and correct 32-page index of Spring fashions—the most complete 

shoe style-book ever printed; full of accurate photographs and careful descriptions. 

It is not only an interesting but a valuable book to have. It isa Regal store on paper. 

The Regal tannery-to-consumer system of one profit instead of five brings you 
six-dollar shoes at the wholesale price; and the ‘‘ window of the sole” and the 

Buzz-saw prove it. 

The Regal Mail-Order Department’s perfect organization brings a 

New York shoe-store to your door—no matter where you live. | 

But never mind whether you need shoes now or not. We will 

talk buying and selling whenever you are ready. You do 

need the Style-Book. Send for it 
at once. 













































Maybe you think you are hard to fit? 
—We are now supplying over 300,000 
mail-order customers who thought 
they were, too. In ordering just send 
size and width. If not sure, copy the 
row of numbers inside the lining, 
near the top. We'll know the size 
and width by those numbers, no 
matter who made the shoes. 
Your order will be filled personally 
by an expert mail order salesman. 
Your shoes will be shipped the 
same day your order is received. 
you take no risk. Shoes 
exchanged or moprey 
refunded on request, 
















RALEIGH 
















RALEIGH.—A handsome, striking mo- 
del on pronounced lines, but entirely within 
the limits of = and good taste. The 
characteristic shape of the toe of the 
Raleigh is a certain success. Extension 
— —- walking Li Oxtora 

Style D321 as ustra : xfor 
Blucher style. Imported Enamel Leather. pate fer the 

Style E321 Oxford, _ lace style (not large cities this season ? 
Blucher), Soft Russet Leather. We shall be very glad to 
mail you, free, a convenient z 
Solding street map of any large city you may name tf you will take the trouble to send for it. 

Regal Shoes are delivered carriage prepaid anywhere in the United States or 
Canada, Mexico, Porto Rico, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, also Germany and 
all points covered by the Parcels Post System, on receipt of $3.75 per pair. (The 
extra 25 cents is for delivery.) Weare prepared to furnish special low shipping rates 
to any part of the world. Samples of leather and any information gladly furnished. 

22 Regal stores in New York City. 6 Regal stores 
in Boston. 4 Regal stores in Philadelphia, 72 Re- styles. Sold only throngh our Mail-Order Depart- 
gal stores in United States and England. ment and in our exclusive women’s stores. 


REGAL, SHOE COMPANY, Incorporated 
Mail Order Department, - - = - 7 = 409 Summer Street. Boston. Mess. 


THE SHOE THAT PROVES 


London Mail-Order Address 97 Cheapside, London, England. 


Are you 
























Women’s Regal Shoes are made in all the latest 



























































The opening spring invites 


Tho' their flight be as swift HA MILTON RIFLE 
as a falling star THE is quicker by far 
; - “oe 2 00 


Hamilton Rifle will prove a splendid = 
tonic. It is an ideal family firearm— 
light and strong, shoots long or short 22 
caliber cartridges and has automatic shell ejector. 
For small game and target practice it stands without a peer. 
Our No. 15 Model with a four inch shorter barrel is 

Price $2.00. practically the same weapon reduced to boy’s size, Price $1.50. 


Ask your dealer to show you Hamilton Rifles. 
If he cannot, write us for illustrated folder—F REE, 


THE HAMILTON RIFLE CO., Box 26, Plymouth, Mich. 





You can wear stylish shoes no matter where you live. We 
deliver Reliance Shoes for men, anywhere in the United States or 
Conate, by mail or express, direct from the factory. We offer 
many different styles, which fully’ satisty all tastes, and de- 
mands for comfort and wear. e can fit you perfectly. We 

tee perfect satisfaction or refund your money. 

Reliance shoes are handsome in appearance and wear like iron. 
They have distinctive features of style, finish, quality and comfort, un- 
known to other makes. The graceful curve at the back prevents slipping up 
and down. *The narrow shank perfectly supports the under arch of the foot. 
The vamps are shaped for solid comfort. The sole is made of rock oak bark tanned leather, 
tough and durable. Write for our free beok of styles. Do it now. tn ee be- 
fore you buy. It is full of interesting and convincing reasons why you should wear jiance Shoes. 


RELIANCE SHOE CO., Box 123, Friendship, N. Y« 





























The Point 
Of our 
Aroument 


Our Simple and Safe Method of 


BANKING BY 


A 


PAYS 


interest compounded 
every six months. 


On checking accounts we py &- 
Capital, Surplus, 


Undivided Profits 


$6,000,000.00 
Total Deposits 
$9,000,000.00 
Full particulars given in our 
BOOKLET No. 8 SENT FREE 
PITTSBURC TRUST CO. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








own interest. 





VERY young man with an eye 
to the future must attend 
earefully to investing his savings. 


Look first for security—then a reason- 
able income—and avoid sp-culation. 


Do you know the high value of Gas 
Bonds as stable investments? If not, 
you should find out now—for your 


Write today for booklet-—full of 
reasons—facts—about Gas Business 
and Gas Bonds. Send a postal this day 
—now. Then you'll know just why 
careful investors buy Gas Securities. 


EDWARD M. DEANE & CO. 


Bankers—215 Trust Building 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








This bank offers an im- 
mediate, safe and profitable 
investment for surplus 
funds, receiving deposits in 
any amount and paying 
thereon Four per Cent. in- 
terest—compounded twice 


yearly. 
nkin 
y Mail 


This system of banking 
brings our bank and its up- 
to-date methods to your 
post-office. _ Reliable and 
convenient. We have depos- 
itors in almost every nook 


and corner of the U. S. and in many foreign countries. 


Write to day for new booklet W3, “‘ Safe Invest- 
nt,” “Saving Made Easy,” “Banking by Mail,” 


etc. 42 years’ careful, capable and conservative man- 


agement at your service. 


$14,000,000.00 


ASSETS, 












NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK 


$79,000.00 


IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT 8ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 
this epormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 

LUTELY FREE. 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. 8th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 












Just send your 
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The Popular Side of Science 


ee IN 


GARRETT P. SERVISS 


Why the Compass Does 
not Show the True North 


Not long ago an intelligent gentleman, who had neg- 

lected or forgotten his geography, warmly main- 
tained the proposition that, if Peary should reach the 
north pole, a would find that his compass needle would 
no longer indicate any fixed direction, because ‘‘he would 
be standing right over the center of magnetism.” 

The confusion that existed in this gentleman's mind 
between the north pole and the north magnetic pole 
seems to be a not uncommon one. There is a surprising 
number of persons who take it for granted that the mag- 
netic needle points directly north, and who exhibit aston- 
ishment when told that only along certain lines on the 
earth does the needle lie in the true meridian, and that 
even in such places it does not permanently point exactly 
north and south. Serious practical mistakes may be made 
through ignorance of these facts. 

Last summer, at a crowded mountain resort, I found a 
most carefully constructed ‘‘north-and-south line,’’ which 
had been laid out with the aid of a compass, for the 
informatjon of tourists who might wish to know the car- 
dinal points, east, west, north, and south. But as a matter 
of fact it did not indicate those points within fifteen degrees 
of their real directions, because no allowance had been 
made for the variation of the needle from the true meridian. 
A far more correct line might have been obtained by 
sighting at the north star, or, better, by observing the 
direction of shadows cast by the sun before and after noon. 

The primary reason why the needle does not lie in an 
exact north and south line is to be sought in the fact that 
the poles of the earth's magnetism are at a very consider- 
able distance from the poles of the axis round which it 
rotates. The south magnetic pole has not yet been visited, 
although its position has been inferred from the pointing 
of the needle, but the north magnetic pole was found, as 
early as 1830, by Sir James Ross. It lies about fourteen 
hundred miles from the north geographic pole, in Boothia 
Felix, on the extreme northern edge of North America, 
and nearly on the same meridian with Sioux City, Iowa, 
and Dallas, Texas. At that place Sir James Ross found 
that the north end of a magnetic needle, when freely sus- 
pended, pointed straight down into the earth. North of 
that place the north end of the needle points south. 

The magnetic focus lies beneath the surface of the globe, 
so that not only does the needle assume a vertical position 
at the magnetic pole, but it also dips downward at other 
places on the earth, if allowed to swing in a vertical 
plane. At New York, for instance, a magnetized bar, or 
needle, if free to move in any direction, while suspended 
at its center, will point both northward and downward at 
an angle of seventy degrees with the horizontal. In the 
southern hemisphere the dip is in the opposite direction, 
being controlled by the southern magnetic focus, and the 
south end of the needle points downward, at a greater 
and greater angle as the magnetic pole is approached. 

But the lack of coincidence in position between the 
geographic and the magnetic poles is not the sole cause of 
the difference between the pointings of the needle and the 
direction of true north and south lines. There are many 
irregularities in the distribution of the earth's magnetism, 
and these also have an influence on the direction of the 
needle. The consequence is that the magnetic needle can 
never be safely used as a guide unless the amount of its 
variation from a north and south line (which variation is 
called the declination, ) has previously been ascertained. 
The declination differs according to the place on the earth 
where the needle is used. 

In order, then, to make the magnetic needle, or com- 
pass, generally useful, in navigation and otherwise, charts 
based upon careful observation of the direction of the 
needle in all parts of the civilized world must be prepared. 
Such charts are construct- 
ed for the earth as a 
whole, and for separate 


the oval it points more or less west of north. The Ameri- 
can azonic line, -atering the United States across the 
eastern part of Lake Superior and the northern end of 
Lake Michigan, traverses in a somewhat winding course 
Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, the eastern end of Tennessee 
North Carolina, and South Carolina. In 1900, Lansing, 
Michigan, Columbus, Ohio, and Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, were on this line. But, as we shall see in a moment, 
the line is not absolutely fixed in position. At eve: 
place east of the line (until we come to the second great 
azonic line crossing Russia and Persia and striking Aus- 
tralia,) the declination of the needle is more or less west- 
ward. At New York it is between nine and ten degrees 
west; at Halifax, about twenty degrees west; in the mid- 
dle of the North Atlantic Ocean, thirty degrees west; at 
London, England, sixteen degrees west, and so on. 

St. Petersburg lies nearly on the second azonic line, 
which may be called the Old World line, and at all places 
east of that line the declination is east of north, except 
inside the singular oval already described. 

If we go west of the American azonic line we find the 
declination of the needle to be east of north, ten degrees 
in Kansas, twenty degrees in Oregon, and so on. The 
declination increases,.also, as we go toward the northeast 
or the northwest, being from twenty-five to thirty d 
east in Alaska, forty degrees west in Labrador, and 
sixty to ninety degrees west in Greenland. When the 
needle shows ninety degrees of declination it has turned 
one quarter round its circle and points either due east or 
due west instead of north. When we pass the latitude of 
the magnetic pole in Boothia Felix, we find the needle 
beginning to point southeast on one side and southwest on 
the other, until between Boothia and the north pole it 
turns completely round and points south. 

In addition to all these variations,—which obey a gen- 
eral law, so that, when lines called isogonic lines are 
drawn through all places having the same declination, 
those lines form curves related to one another,—there is a 
gradual shifting of the whole system, due, it is supposed, 
to a slow movement of the magnetic poles themselves, 
The great secular changes produced by this shifting affect 
the needle at every place on the earth, and thus render 
necessary frequent revisions of magnetic charts. 

As an instance of the magnitude of these changes, 
which fortunately require many years to become very 

reat, it may be mentioned that in 1580 the needle at 

ondon pointed eleven degrees east of north; in 1657 it 
pointed due north; and in 1816 it pointed more than 
twenty-four degrees west of north. Since then it has 
gradually returned until now it points only sixteen degrees 
west of north. In America the changes have been simi- 
lar, but slighter. In 1790 the American azonic line ran 
through Norfolk, Virginia, while at present it has shifted 
about four hundred miles to the west. 

Other minor changes affect the needle, to say nothi: 
of the local variations arising from deposits of iron, an 
similar causes, so that, when we think to praise a friend 
by telling him he is ‘‘as true as the needle to the pole,” 
we should make certain that the listener understands that 
we are not referring to the north pole. 


Another Planet Whiss 
Light Is Variable 


THE most interesting astronomical discovery since the 
beginning of the year is that made by Professor Wen- 
dell, of Harvard Observatory, who has found that the 
small planet Iris is variable, its light changing in the 
course of six hours to the extent of three tenths of a star 
magnitude. This is the more remarkable because it 
accords with similar observations of the small planet 
Eros, whose variation, however, is much greater than that 
of Iris, amounting, at times, to more than two whole 
——. 
The discovery opens up, 
once more, the question 





countries and oceans. On 
a magnetic chart of the 
earth there are always 
found three lines, called 
azonic lines, or lines of 
no declination, because at 
all places lying on these 
lines the needle points to 
the true north or south. 
One of the azonic lines 
traverses North and South 
America, another runs 
across Eastern Europe 
and Southwestern Asia, 
while the third, the most 
curious of all, forms a 
closed oval lying over 
parts of China and East- 
ern Siberia and the adja- 
cent portion of the Pacific 
Ocean, and inclosing near 
its center the scene of 
the present hostilities be- 
tween Russia and Japan. 
At any point on the cir- 
cumference of this great 
oval area the needle lies 
exactly in the meridian, 
while at all places within 





Geographic and the Magnetic North Poles 


(The arrows show the general direction of the needles.) 


of the origin and nature 
of those singular bodies 
which, to the number of 
several hundred, travel 
round the sun between 
Mars and Jupiter, and 
which are collectively 
known as the asteroids. 
It also regalls an extraor- 
dinary theory that was en- 
tertained by many leading 
astronomers in the earliey 
half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, although it has more 
recently fallen into abey- 
ance, and which affirmed 
that there was once a plan- 
et of considerable magni- 
tude beyond Mars, which, 
for some reason unknown, 
if not unimaginable, ex- 
ploded, leaving only its 
scattered fragments to 
testify td its former exist- 
ence. 

Many readers who are 
accustomed to hear about 
variable stars may not, at 
first glance, perceive the 
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between them and a variable planet. The meaning of the 
two phenomena is, however, widely variant. Stars, being 
distant suns, shine by their own inherent light, and any 
variation of brightness that they show must be caused 
either by dark bodies eclipsing them or by changes taking 
place in their own radiation. But planets are superficially 
cold, non-luminous bodies, which shine only by reflecting 
the sunlight from their surfaces, so that, if they vary in 
brightness, the cause must be sought in some peculiarity 
of their surfaces or of their shapes. Of course the bright- 
ness of all planets, as seen by us, varies with their regu- 
larly changing distances from the sun and the earth, but 
the variations now spoken of are of an entirely different 
character. 

In the cases of Iris and Eros the period of the changes 
is so short as to suggest at once that the variability depends 
upon the rotation of those bodies round their axes, in con- 
sequence of which they present, in quick succession, differ- 
ent sides toward the earth, and simultaneously toward the 
the sun, to the reflection of whose light they owe their 
visibility. The amount of change thus far observed in 
Iris may not be inconsistent with the idea that two oppo- 





site hemispheres of that little planet differ widely in their | 


reflective power, just as we see that on the moon 
the surface (the mountainous regions,) are muc 
brilliant in the sunshine than other parts. But, on the 
other hand, it is difficult to understand how it could 
happen that one half of a globe should consist of bril- 
liantly reflective material and the other half of dark light- 
absorbing matter. 

In the case of Eros, however, it seems hardly possible 
to escape the conclusion that the changes of brightness are 
due, not to differences of reflective power, but to a very 
extraordinary anomaly in the shape of that body. Eros 
is sometimes more than sixfeld brighter than at other 
times, the period of change occupying only two or three 
hours. What possible shape could a planet have which 
would cause it at one moment to reflect six times as much 
light as at another moment? 

Professor E. C. Pickering has pointed out that a figure 
like a dumb-bell would answer the purpose. ‘The dumb- 
bell shaped planet must be supposed to turn rapidly end 
over end with regard to the line of sight from the earth, so 
that at one time the figure presents its whole length to 
us, reflecting the sunshine Simultaneously from the two 
**bells’’ and from the joining ‘‘handle;"’ while a couple 
of hours later it has turned into such a position that we 
see only the end of one of the ‘‘bells,’’ the other being 
concealed behind it. 

The less pronounced changes that Professor Wendell has 
now observed in the light of Iris may also arise from the 
peculiar shape of the little planet, instead of from differ- 
ences of reflective power. In this case it is not necessary 
to supose that so extraordinary a form as that of a dumb- 
bell is concerned in the phenomenon; the shape may 
simply be a flattened oval, such as can often be observed 
among the bowlders in the bed of a swift stream. When 
the broadest side faces the sun and the earth, Iris appears 
at its maximum brightness; and when, in consequence of 
its rotation, the narrower edge is presented, the relative 
smallness of the illuminated surface causes the light to 
appear greatly diminished. 

The reader may ask, ‘‘ Why, if Iris and Eros are of these 
strange shapes, does not the telescope reveal the fact?"’ 

The reason is that those planets are at the same time so 
small and so distant that the most powerful telescope yet 
constructed is unable to show us their outlines. We see 
them simply as illuminated specks in the sky. But the 
fact that their outlines are not discernable does not pre- 
vent us from noticing the changes in the amount of light 
tnat they reflect. At one point in its orbit Eros comes 
within about fourteen million miles of the earth,—nearer 
than any other heavenly body except the moon,—and it is 
barely possible that, when such a favorable conjunction of 
Eros occurs again, some great telescope may detect the 
real form of the little planet. Yet such an observation 
would require a superlative instrument and the keenest 
eyesight, even in the best of circumstances, for there is 
reason to think that the diameter of Eros does not exceed 
As to Iris, which travels in a more 
remote orbit, there seems no hope of our ever actually 
seeing its shape,—unless, indeed, telescopes of a power 
now undreamt of should be invented. It may be added 
that the suspicion has several times been entertained that 
two or three others of the asteroids are variable in bright- 
ness, but this phenomenon has never been clearly and 
certainly observed except with Eros and Iris. The latter 
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SUCCESS 


was discovered in 1847, but the former was not found 
until 1898. 

The bearing of these observations,—and of the conclu- 
sions tentatively drawn from them about the singular 
shapes of the bodies concerned,—upon the hypothesis that 
the asteroids originated in the explosion of a much greater 
planet, depends on the assumption that the fragments of a 
globe that had been blown to pieces would retain the 
irregular shapes resulting from their violent disruption, 
This presupposes that they were not melted, or vaporized, 
during the explosion, but maintained their solidity. 

It was once thought that a fatal objection to the theo 
of the origination of the asteroids by an explosion had 
been found in the fact that the orbits of those bodies do 
not all cross one another at a common point of intersec- 
tion in space, representing the place where the explosion 
occurred. But it has since been shown that this objection 
may be removed by simply supposing that many of the 
original fragments exploded again after the first break- 
up, and, as Professor Charles A. Young has remarked, 
(without, however, specially championing the explosion 
theory, ) ‘‘ If we grant an explosion at all, there seems to be 
nothing improbable in the hypothesis that the fragments 
formed by the bursting of the parent mass would carry 
away within themselves the same forces and reactions 
which caused the original bursting."’ 

However, the whole question is an open one, and, even 
if these singular bodies do possess such shapes as the 
variable light of Eros and Iris suggest, there are other 
ways in which they may have acquired them. 


The Latest Wandkes in 
the World of Science 


ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 
Whence the Spots on the Fur of Animals ? 


LTHOUGH we are told that the leopard can not change 
his spots, it is certain that the markings on the fur of 
some animals do change. Especially is this true where 
the animal has a distinctive winter coat. This change has 
been studied by Barrett Hamilton, a British naturalist, 
who is of opinion that whitening of the fur generally 
accompanies development of fatty tissue, which is a mani- 
festation of insufficient oxidation, and hence of atrophy, 
which shows itself in a whitening of the hair. In some 
animals,—man, for instance,—this atrophy is manifested 
by baldness. That fat men are often bald is thus some- 
thing more than a coincidence. 


* - 
Cold, as a Factor in Cheese-making 


I" has always been held by practical cheese-makers that 

low temperature should be avoided in the curing of 
cheese, as it tends to make the product bitter. Expéri- 
ments carried out by the United States department of 
agriculture, in conjunction with the states of New York 
and Wisconsin, do not uphold this view. About five hun- 
dred cheeses of many makes, instead of being cured ata 
temperature of seventy degrees Fahrenheit, or higher, as 
usual, were kept at forty to sixty degrees, with the result 
that they were of superior flavor and texture and brought 
a higher price. It is thought that a revolution in cheese- 
making will result from these experiments. 


« 7. 


A New Mining Swindle 


THE idea that the ordinary fire-assay does not determine 

the total amount of gold that can be profitably ex- 
tracted from an ore appears to be prevalent; and it is 
responsible, so we are told by a mining paper, for widely- 
extended fraud. ‘That some device has been invented by 
which metal in paying quantities may be extracted from 
low-grade ore has been asserted by various unscrupulous 
promotors, and those who have credited their statements 
have, it would appear, come out very much the worse for 
it. No assay is, of course, rigorously correct, scientifically 
speaking; but the assay is likely to extract more gold 
than can be obtained by any process that is commercially 
workable. 

_ a 


A Defender of the Mosquito 


THAT the mosquito has been maligned by those who 

hold the accepted view thatthe bite of this insect is 
the means by which the malaria parasite enters the hu- 
man body is the opinion of Dr. Emile Legrain, editor of a 
French medical paper published in Algeria. The forma- 
tion of an Algerian league for the prevention of malaria, 
and its proposal to enter upon a costly campaign against 
the mosquito in northern Africa, have prompted this phy- 
sician, with several of his professional brethren who think 
as he does, to express their skepticism openly. That they 
have the courage of their convictions appears from the fact 
that they offer themselves to be experimented upon, stating 
that they are willing to be bitten by mosquitoes fed upon 
patients suffering from ague, and agreeing to use no pre- 
ventive treatment. Naturally, they do not accept the re- 
sults of previous experiment, which, if trustworthy, indicate 
that they are offering to expose themselves to malarial 
infection of a pronounced type. 


a ” 


Black Lightning 


Over knowledge of the form and structure of a lightning 
flash has been greatly enlarged, in recent years, by 

the study of a great number of photographs taken in vari- 
ous parts of the world, not only by men of science, but 
also by enthusiastic amateurs. But photographs do not 
always tell the truth, and one of the facts to which these 
pictures of lightning appeared to testify most strongly 
puzzled students of the subject greatly until they found out 
that it was no fact at all. Amid the bright flashes shown 
on the photographic prints were often black images, re- 
sembling the lightning flash in form and situation. These 
gave rise to all sorts of wild hypotheses, and. for a time, 
‘black lightning ’’ was thought by some persons to have 
and objective existence, though they could not 
explain what it was. Now it has been shown that the 
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images are due to a photographic effect that was unknown 
until quite recently. It has been found that a “‘fogged"’ 
photographic plate, when exposed to intense light, becomes 
cleared again. The plates on which the “dark lightning"’ 
appeared had previously been fogged by diffuse or sheet 
lightning, and then a brilliant flash had imprinted a clear 
image on the negative, which, of course, showed as a 
‘black flash '’ when printed. 


7 — 


How Odors Move from Place to Place 


Tm odors move with the air, or diffuse through it like 
gases and do not pass through it in waves, as sounds do, 
or in swiftly-moving particles like the radium emanations, 
seems to be conclusively shown by recent experiments on 
the propagation of scents through small tubes. In such 
tubes there can be no general motion of the air, and the 
rate of travel of an odor is extremely slow. That of ammo- 
nia took over two hours to get through a tube a yard and a 
half long. The presence of the ammonia could be detected 
chemically at about the same time that its smell was 
noticed. It seemed to make little difference in the speed 
whether the tube was held horizontally or vertically, or 
whether the odor moved up or down. 


. a 
An Armored Pavement 


I’ a new type of pavement made in Chicago, a layer of 
asphalt or cement is clad with steel plates so as to be 
able to bear a very heavy traffic. The steel-clad asphalt, 
which is used for the heaviest wear, is laid on a concrete 
base four to six inches thick, the steel surface being one 
to two inches thick, according to the traffic. For lighter 
wear the pavement that bears the steel armor is of Port- 
land cement. To provide for expansion a steel plate is set 
into the concrete at intervals, and withdrawn before the 
cement has hardened, after which the joints are filled with 
pitch. Although the first cost is relatively high, the 
inventors of this pavement assert that it is cheaper in the 
end than ordinary types, because of its superior wearing 
qualities. 
a a 


Has Alcohol Aided or Retarded Evolution > 


T has been suggested that the use of alcohol may have 
actually aided in the development of the human intel- 
lect, the discovery of fermented products giving the ape- 
man his first impetus toward civilization. Total abstainers 
will be glad to know that this is impossible, according to 
recent investigations by Dr. Harry Campbell, the first use 
of alcohol being a comparatively late event in the evolu- 
tionary history of man. None of the existing pre-agricul- 
tural peoples discovered alcohol by themselves and the 
practice of agriculture is probably not over sixty thousand 
years old. Dr. Campbell believes that alcohol has been 
known not more than ten thousand years, and, if so, 
‘‘man had come well within reach of the highest rung of 
his long evolutionary ladder before he felt the stimulus 
of that most subtle and potent fluid.’’ 


Radiation Due to Thought 


HE believers in thought-transference and telepathy have 
long been looking for a scientific demonstration of 
some form of radiation due to brain-action. It now really 
looks as if they have secured it, or have taken a step 
toward it. Dr. Charpentier, a noted French physiologist, 
who recently announced that the human muscles and 
nerves give off the so-called ‘‘ N-rays,’’ discovered by 
Blondlot, has now made the still more startling state- 
ment that the rays are emitted by the different brain cen- 
ters in proportion to the activity of those centers. Thus, 
by testing for N-rays, a physiologist can tell, within rea- 
sonable limits, what his subject is thinking about. If it 
should be found that rays from a given center stimulate 
the corresponding center in a neighboring brain, telepathy 
at any rate for short distances, would obviously follow. 
This ‘‘if,’’ however, is a pretty large one. 


* . 


France's Dislike of a Foreign’ Standard of Time 


RANCE is now the only European country that has not 

adopted the standard time system that originated in 
the United States in 1885. As is well known, this country 
is now divided into north-and-south sections, in each of 
which the time is uniform, while the time in each differs 
from that of either adjoining section by exactly one hour, 
We thus have only five standards of time, and pass easily 
from one to another when we travel; whereas, previous to 
1885, there were seventy-four different ‘‘railroad times’’ 
in the country, besides innumerable ‘‘local times,’’—a 
condition that resulted in great confusion. As applied in 
Europe, the system requires there only three time-stand- 
ards,—an eastern, a central, and a southern. France still 
holds out because the division is based on the meridian of 
Greenwich, and the adoption of an ‘‘ English hour”’ is too 
much for the ultra-patriotic Gaul. Evidently France can 
no longer reproach her English neighbors with their back- 
wardness in adopting the metric system,—a precisely sim- 
ilar instance of ‘‘ patriotism."’ 


a a 


Man as a Member of the Mineral Kingdom 


Tt the minute traces of metallic substances found in 
living bodies are not accidental, but essential to the 
performance of the functions of life, is asserted by Herrera, 
a French biologist. He goes so far as to say that zodlogy 
and botany are but chapters of mineralogy, so important is 
the rdle played in organic life by these so-called inorganic 
substances. For instance, all the phenomena of move- 
ment in an animal are, he asserts, due to oxidation. As 
to nutrition, it is impossible, he says, when the food is 
deprived of its mineral elements. Dogs fed on substances 
from which the salt and other inorganic matter has been 
carefully removed die of starvation. At the bottom of our 
vital processes, asserts this writer, are fermentation and 
oxidation, or their analogues; and these depend on the 
yresence of certain mineral bodies in the tissues. Even 
the rdle of pepsin in digestion seems to depend on the 
dresence of iron. In short, the organic substances on 
which life depends are, he says, ‘‘prepared in inorganic 
workshops with mineral reagents;’’ and thus a living 
being is practically a member of the mineral kingdom. 
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WILLIAMS ‘sone 


Not to Shave! 


1. 
the health—so the doctors say. 


shaved. 
But in order to shave with ease, comfort 


Every man should shave—or be 
It looks bétter and is better for 


and safety, there’s only one soap and that’s Williams’ Shaving Soap. 
Unless you use that, it’s better not to shave. 


Here is one of the greatest generals the world has ever known, who,as long as he shaved, always used 


Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


Cut out and unite Figures 1 and 3, and they show him shaven as he appeared during his second term as 


president of the United States. 


Figures 1 and 2 united, show him with a full beard. 


OUR OFFER 

To any one sending us the correct name of this famous General, with a 2-cent stamp to cover 
cost of mailing, we will forward, postpaid, a most useful and ingenious pocket tool, called the 
Triplet, a key-ring, letter-opener, paper-cutter and screw-driver combined, and an article that 
every man and boy will find many uses for every day. 

Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Toilet Waters, 
Talcum Powder, etc., sold everywhere. 
Write for Free Booklet,‘“‘How to Shave.” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. 36, Glastonbury, Conn. 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


Direct from our own Factory. 


Why pay your dealer from $5 to $40 more for a stove or range, when 


you can buy direct from our factor 


KALA 





Stoves 


MAZOO 


and Ranges 


saving all dealers’ and middlemen's profits? We save you from 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. on 
every purchase and you run no risk for we give you 360 Days Approval Test and a guar- 


antee under a $20,000 bank bond. ; 
back and we will return every cent you paid. We pa 
) fairer offer? We are 





We are _ manufacturers, 
“mail order ’’ dealers. 

We make everything we sell and 
sell to the user exclusively. 

Wemakeacompletelineof stoves, 
ranges, heaters and make them richt. 

We ship all Kalamazoos freight 
prepaid, blacked and polished and 
any one can set them =P. 

e@ guarantee satisfaction, or 
your money back. 


home. Pleasant work ; immense 
information for stamp. Fran 


New 
fire backs. 


for yourself; stop working for 
others. We start you in profitable 
Mail-Order business at your 
rofits ; unlimited sibilities. Full 
in-Howard Co., nver, Colorado. 










IN cleaning up our stock we find a few slightly 

‘*rubbed’’ sets—and rather than rebind such a 
small lot, we will dispose of them at what the sheets are 
worth to us unbound, and on smal] monthly payments. 











Books are 11 inches tall. 






this is the latest, most complete, up to date and 
ition, contain’ our war with Spain, all about 
the Philippines, Cuba our new possessions, ete. 


We guarantee that 
una ed 


Bound Books at Sheet Price. 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
Sent on 7 Days’ Approval, Small Monthly Payments. 





If a Kalamazoo does not satisfy you in every way, send it 
¥ the freight. 

se 

cast iron stoves and ranges in all parts of the country, and 

can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighbor- 

h pattems, large square ovens and guaranteed 
ll blacked and polished ready to set up. 

.Send postal for Approval Offer and Catalogue No. 151. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., - Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We fit all our ranges and cook stoves with our patent oven ther- 
mometer which makes baking easy. 


‘ Can we make a 
ing thousands of both steel and 





NEVER CUT A CORN 


It is dangerous. Our plaster will give safe and instant relief. Mailed 
direct. ive for a dime, fifteen for a quarter. Not so y dealers. 
SIMPLEX CORN CURE, 1035 Walnut Street, Phila. 








If you'd like to possess the only world’s history 
that reads like a story-book—yet is recognized by 
such men as William McKinley. Benjamin Harrison, 
Dr. Cuyler, Bishop Vincent and thousands more as 
a standard authority and the greatest historical 
reference work in existence, SEND FOR FREE 
SPECIMEN BOOK TO-DAY. That specimen 
book will give you all facts and details—why 
YOU need it—how YOU can secure a slightly 
‘*rubbed”’ set at the value of the un- 
bound sheets—nine royal octavo 




















MERRILL 
& BAKER, 
9& 11 BE. 16th 











‘ St., New York 
volumes—6800 pages, 4000 illus- Send me. fine RID- 
trations and color plates. Com- PATH’S sample 








and illustration K 





plete set is sent at once. 











Ss h ” et a pane « 

° Race Charts,Chrono ca 
pace here is costly ; our Charts, Colored Eace Type 
free sample book tells Plates, Photo Engravi 


everything. 
CUT THE COUPON 
OFF AND SEND 
IT TO-DAY 


iving special price ti ulars. ' 
giving spec: aeeede 






You need not cut off coupon if you mention Success 








Typewriter Desk No. 73, $12.50 


ed Oak Front and Top, golden polished finish, 40 inches 
nehes wide. The most complete high-grade desk ever 


st such a low price. Ask for catalog “A,” describing 
any others, at prices from $8.00 up. 
We Prepay Freight to all points east of the Mississippi 
and th of Tennessee, 


THE FRED MACEY CoO., Lid. 
Dept. Q-4, 1160-1180 Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
(New York, 348 Broadway, Chicago, 152 Wabash Ave, 


s < Boston, 178 Federa) St. Philadelphia, 14 N. 18th St. 
( Washington New York Ave. and 14th St. 








How Our 
Youngest President 
Achieved Success 





JACOB A. RIIS 


in his vivid, earnest, stirring book 


Theodore Roosevelt 
the Citizen 


| want to show the man Roosevelt... . 

going forth with a young man’s re- 

lve to try ‘to make things better in this 

world, even a little better, because he had 

lived in it,’ through fair days and foul, 

through good report and evil (and of this 

last there was never a lack), sounded his 

attle cry, ‘ Better faithful than famous,’ 
1 WON. 

A copy of this book will be sent ON APPROVAL wane 


reader of Succsss on receipt of a postal card, to be either pai 
for after examination or returned if not satisfactory. 


Octave, fully illustrated, 485 pages, $2.00 net (by mail $2.20.) 
THE OUTLOOK GOMPANY, - NEW YORK. 











No other suspender carries our strong, unqualified t- 
antee. Rex suspenders are the STRONG , lightest 
and cleanest. Have NO METAL buckles or fasteners— 
smooth and comfortable everywhere. If there’s a tear, 
or a break in a year, you get a new pair. Get them from 
your dealer or send 50 cents to 

Consolidated Manhattan Suspender Co. 

349 Broadway Dept. 8 NEW YORK 








oO A TR IA L Buy your violin from 

the makers with 

i~ privilege of trying. Be sure of its tone— 

2S ¥, that’s the satisfactory way—the way we sell 
83.00 to 840.00. 


but save you this profit and omg | ou 


. Wedon’t sell Gaongh dealers, 
Handsome Violin Catalogue FREE. 







ong trial. 
B. T. ROOT & SONS, 356 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











Agents Earn 
Sam. °72 ic *250 
= A Month 
Selling “‘NOVELTY KNIVES” 


Your name, address, photo underneath handles; also emblems sotaee 
societies, ete. Finely tempered razor steel blades. BIG PROFITS, 
Good Commission paid. Send 2e stamp for great special offer to agents. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 53 Bar St., CANTON, 0. 
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THE EDITOR’S CHAT 











To Those Who Cry "I Can't Wait" 


in Alt my friends assure me that I have decided dramatic 

talent,"’ said an ambitious stage aspirant to the 
director of a dramatic school in New York, ‘‘and I know 
I have it in me to be a great actor; but I don't want to 
waste years at the start in playing insignificant parts. 
Now, don't you think that, if I study in your school fora 
few months, I can, at the end of that time, secure a lead- 
ing part with some first-class company ?"’ 

This is characteristic of our age. ‘The very, haste and 
unrest of our rapid material progress has put fever in our 
veins. Hurry, hurry, hurry! Too many try to shorten 
the years of childhood, the years of youth, the years of 
growth and development, and of slow preparation that 
alone can impart beauty and symmetry to life, and give 
commanding power in any line. ‘‘I can't wait, I can't 
wait !'’is the cry of young America. 

No, neither can a swamp cabbage wait; it is in too great 
a hurry to bloom. It is the first flowering plant that 
pushes its head above ground.. It blooms in March, and, 
while the lovely hepatica, the first flower worthy of the 
name to appear, is still wrapped in its fuzzy furs,the swamp 
cabbage’s dark, incurved horns shelter within their hol- 
lows tiny, ill-smelling flowerets. The plant's crown of 
vivid green leaves may, indeed, please the eye, but the 
smell which it exhales is disgusting. It is a combined 
odor of skunk, decaying meat, and garlic. This offensive 
odor is forced upon it as a necessity of its untimely de- 
velopment. ‘The bee and the butterfly are not on the 
wing to aid in its fertilization, and the only insect it can 


invite to its doors to help that process is the flesh flea, 
which delights in foul odors. 

Contrast, with this precocious plant, the wild lily, which 
waits until August before it puts forth its beautiful buds. 
It grows in the same soil as the offensive swamp cabbage, 
but it is in no hurry to bloom; it is content to remain 
months underground, gathering nourishment for its later 
development. When it is preparing to flower, it draws to 
itself golden-belted bees, brilliant humming birds, and 
gaily painted butterflies, which are then rioting in the nec- 
tar and bloom of summer. They aid the lily in its fer- 
tilization, and who can doubt that the beautiful flower is 
rewarded for its patient waiting and careful preparation ? 

In all her works nature shows us that precocious develop- 
ment is inconsistent with permanent strength and beauty. 
The mushroom springs up in a night, and grows old in 
twenty-four hours. ‘The oak takes many years for its 
complete development, but it endures for centuries. Pass- 
ing from organic life to animal life, the principle is the same. 
There are insects that are born and live their lives in a 
day. As we ascend in the scale of life the time for growth 
and development increases until we come to man, the 
greatest work of the Creator. Nature can not be forced 
or hurried in any of her processes without disastrous 
results. ‘‘I can’t wait’’ has no place in her progression. 
The boy or girl who would become a man or woman of 
force and power in the world must work and wait,—must, 
as Carlyle puts it, ‘‘work like a star, unhasting, yet un- 
resting.”’ 





Ignorance Has no Excuse 


“THE elect,’’ says Henry Ward Beecher, ‘are whoso- 

ever will, and the non-elect whosoever won't.’’ In 
like manner it may be said that the educated, in this coun- 
try, are whosoever will, and the non-educated whosoever 
won't. 

One of the most pitiable tragedies in human life is that 
of strong young men and young women letting their pow- 
ers go to waste for lack of education. Many of them 
lament their ignorance, but excuse it on the ground of 
“no chance,"’ or opportunity. Such excuses, in a land 
which teems with chances, deceive no one but those who 
make them. 

In this era of education, of books and libraries, of 
newspapers and periodicals, of schools and universities, 
evening schools, lectures, and the other endless opportu- 
nities for self-culture which our country in particular af- 
fords all classes, there is no excuse for ignorance. It is 
only will that is wanting. 

Examples are not lacking to prove this. A gentleman 
told me, the other evening, of a poor Russian Jew who 
came to the United States to better his fortunes. He was 
only seventeen years old when he arrived here, and could 
not speak a word of English. After securing employment 
he began to attend evening school. For three years every 
spare moment was given to study, and at the end of that 
time he was lecturing before Americans on the great men 
of America. 

At ten years of age, Jacob Gould Schurmann was a 
country lad on a backwoods farm on Prince Edward 
Island. ‘‘It is impossible,’’ says Mr. Schurmann, “for the 
boy of to-day, no matter in what part of the country he is 
brought up, to appreciate the life of Prince Edward 
Island as it was forty years ago. At that time it had 
neither railroads nor daily newspapers, nor any of the 
dozen other things that are the merest commonplaces 
nowadays, even to the boys of the country districts. . . . 
The only newspaper that came to my father’s house was a 
little provincial weekly. The only books the house con- 
tained were a few standard works,—such as the Bible, 
‘Pilgrim's Progress,’ Fox's ‘Book of Martyrs,’ and a few 
others of that class."’ 

At thirteen, young Schurmann was a clerk in a country 
store, at a salary of thirty dollars a year. At eighteen he 
was working his way through college. At twenty-five he 
was professor of philosophy in Acadia. Collége, Nova 
Scotia, and at thirty-eight he was made president of Cor- 
nell University. 

Few boys in town or country have less opportunity to 
become educated men than had this little backwoods 


farmer boy; but he willed to be of the elect, and that car- 
ried him over all difficulties and hardships. 

A healthy young man or young woman who can find 
excuses for ignorance or failure in the twentieth century 
would not attain to knowledge or success under any cir- 
cumstances. 

The real opportunity for self-improvement is not in the 
city or the country, or anywhere outside of you; it is in 
yourself. The initial impulse, or motive power to do or 
to be, must come from within or nowhere. 

Obtaining an education or winning success in any field 
is a question of internal energy, of enthusiasm, or of un- 
foldment of power, and is the development of push and 
determination rather than the result of any external influ- 
ences. The people who attribute their want of success to 
lack of friends to help them on, or their lack of education 
to absence of opportunities, are simply exposing their 
weakness of character. 

‘‘Be your own palace, or the world’s your jail.” A 
well-trained mind, stored with knowledge, will make a 
palace for itself wherever it may be. Ignorance binds a 
man in a hovel, and renders him incapable of — 
himself or others to any extent, for a broadly educate 
man is the best self-helper. Emerson said: ‘‘ Welcome 
evermore to gods and men is the self-helping man. For 
him all doors are flung wide. Him all tongues greet, all 
honors crown, all eyes follow with desire.”’ 

Make up your mind to be educated, aud you are already 
half educated. A strong desire to be or to do any par- 
ticular thing, accompanied by effort, multiplies your power, 
and throws wide the door of opportunity that leads to the 
accomplishment of your purpose. 

o a 


Confidence Gives Victory 


GRADUATE of Harvard writes that, after years of work 

at various kinds of business, he is earning twelve dol- 

lars a week as a mechanic. A graduate of Princeton 

writes to the editor that he has not been able to earn a dol- 

lar a day except for a brief period. These men have not 

dared to assume responsibility. The Harvard man says 

that he was always distrustful of his ability to do what he 

undertook, and in trying to feel his way along he has 
never made much headway. * ! 

How many such wrecks we see scattered along life’s 
highway,—victims of self-distrust and timidity, wo Be did 
not dare to take risks, and who were always underestl- 
mating their own ability when opportunities for advance- 
ment came! 

Many men fail to get on because they lack ‘‘nerve.” 
They can work hard and persistently, but they will not 
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strike out for themselves. They shrink from responsibility. 
They want some one else tolead. They are good followers, 
put they can not plan. Theycan not advance of their own 
yolition. Just as a company of soldiers is often routed in 
confusion when its captain is shot, so the man who lacks 
nerve and who fears to take risks retreats when left to 
himself. : ; ‘ : 

Doubting, wavering, vacillating men, uncertain of them- 
selves, are usually weaklings and imitators. They want 
advice and encouragement. They look for somebody to 
Jean on. Contrast such men with those who have accom- 
plished the great deeds of history. If Napoleon had 
doubted his ability to quell street riots in Paris, he might 
never have led France to victory. Had Grant's confidence 
in himself been shaken by public ridicule and newspaper 
denunciation, he would not have become president. 

Learn, then, to believe in yourself firmly, vigorously, and 
strongly. Do not let anybody cajole you out of your self- 
confidence, or weaken your faith in yourself, for in propor- 
tion to the strength and vigor of your self-reliance will be 
your achievement. 


- a 


Don’t Marry This Girl 


Who nags. 
Who 
Who 
Who 
Who 
Who 
Who 
Who 
Whose highest aspiration has never soared above self. 

Who is amiable to suitors and “horrid” to her family. 

Whose chief interests in life are dress and amusements 

Who lacks thrift, and has no idea of the value of money. 

Who can not bear to hear anyone but herself praised or 
admired. 


is lazy. 

is a flirt. 

can not control her temper. 

dislikes children and animals. 

is not neat and tidy in her dress. 

is deceitful and is not true to her friends. 
fusses, fumes, and fidgets about everything. 


Who thinks more of making a fine appearance than a fine 
character. 

Who is coarse, imperious, and domineering in manner and 
conversation. 

Who never thinks that her mother needs an outing, amuse- 
ment, or a change. 

Who humiliates servants by snapping at them or criticising 
them before guests. 

Who appropriates the best of everything for herself and is 
thoughtless of others. 

Who attracts attention in public places by “loud” dress, 
and loud talk and laughter. 

Who dresses in the height of fashion when going out, but 
does not care how she looks at home. 

If the other members of the family have to watch her moods 
in order to avoid an explosion or a scene. 

Who tries to keep up false appearances by running in debt 
for her tailor-made clothing, millinery, and flowers. 

If she expects everybody else in the home to contribute to 
her pleasure, instead of trying to make them happy. 

Who calls her home “so common,” but does nothing to make 
it attractive or cozy, and stays there just as little as possible. 

Who is indiscreet and says she does not care if people do 
talk scandal about her, so long as she is conscious that she 
is all right. 

Who does not think it worth while to read for self-improve- 
ment, or current information, but spends her time reading 
trashy novels. 

Who always comes to the breakfast table late and cross, in 
an old wrapper or dressing jacket, with her hair in curl-papers, 
and who grumbles and scolds at everything and everybody. 

Who puts everything she can get on her back, so that she 
may make a good appearance, while her mother is obliged to 
patch and make over for herself old cloaks, gowns, and bonnets. 

When she is poor, but makes acquaintances among the bet- 
ter-to-do and is ashamed to take her mother calling with her, 
or to invite her friends to her home, or to tell them where she 
lives. 

Who refuses to work because she thinks it would lower her 
in the estimation of her friends; who thinks it beneath her to 
help support her family, or is ashamed to let her friends know 
that she works for a living. 

Who thinks that anything is good enough for her mother, is 
disrespectful to her, and always neglecting her, and who allows 
her mother to work like a slave and dress like a beggar and wait 
upon her by inches, while she gads about in idleness and fine 
clothes, or lies abed reading a novel 

If she is ashamed of her “old-fashioned” parents and is 
always apologizing for their bad English, slips in etiquette, and 
their old fogy ideas, and tells them that they are not up-to- 
date; that times have changed since they were young; that peo- 
ple now are more liberal in their ideas; that girls are more 
independent. 

Who is so tyrannical that the whole household has to be 
governed by her whims as to where to go, when to go, or what 
guests to entertain; who sulks about the house and is disagree- 
able when she can not have her own way; who upsets any plans 
or arrangements others make, if they do not suit her fancy, and 
who flies into a rage if opposed or crossed. 


“Don't Marry This Man"’ will appear in an early issue. 
* » 


What a Good Appearance Will Do 
FIRST PAPER 


“THE man or woman wishing to present to me a busi- 

ness proposition,’’ says one of our leading mer- 
chants, ‘‘must have a good address and an agreeable 
manner and appearance, or he will not get a hearing. No 
matter how good his proposition is, he will not get a 
chance to present it unless he possesses a pleasing person- 
ality. The reason is a simple and natural one. It would 
be impossible to give a hearing to half the people who 
approach me with schemes; therefore, as I must reject the 
great majority of projects offered me, I reject without a 
hearing all those that are not presented by people who 
have an agreeable manner and good address. I take it 
for granted that a first-class proposition will be presented 
by a first-class man, and vice versd."’ 

You can not estimate the influence of your personal 
appearance upon your future. If it is good, other things 
being equal, you will advance rapidly; if it is bad it will 
prove a serious handicap, and may, perhaps, prevent you 
from advancing at. all. A good appearance is at a pre- 
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CRYSTAL 
Domino. 


‘orm, perfect in quality, brilliant in ap) ce, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. Every piece 
eeceentacon cheane of dasnonte, theveoult of its perfect crystallization. \, ou will be A eased the somes ree open a box. 
OU WILL BE BETTER PLEASED WHEN YOU HAVE TRIED IT IN YOUR TEA, COFFEE, ETC. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


hat each bears the design of a ‘‘ DOMINO’? MASK, ‘‘ DOMINO ’’ STONES and the names of 
Ppa Loot AVEMEYERS & DER, New York). INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE. 
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mium everywhere. It is one of the most important factors 
in securing a situation, in holding it, and in getting an 
advance. 

Most large business houses make it a rule not to em- 
ploy any one who looks seedy, or slovenly, or who does 
not make a good appearance when he applies for a posi- 
tion. The man who hires all the salespeople for one of 
the largest retail stores in Chicago says: ‘‘ While the rou- 
tine of application is in every case strictly adhered to, the 
fact remains that the most important element in an ap- 
plicant’s chance for a trial is his personality."’ 

Neatness of dress, cleanliness of person, and the man- 
ner of the applicant are the first things an employer 
notices in a would-be employee. If his clothes are un- 
brushed, his trousers baggy, his shoes unblacked, his tie 
in rags, his hands dirty, or his hair unkempt, the employer 
is prejudiced at once, and he does not look beneath this 
repellant exterior to see whether it conceals merit or not. 
He is a busy man, and takes it for granted that if the 
youth has anything in him, if he is made of the material 
business men want in their employ, he will keep him- 
self in a presentable condition. At all events, he does 
not want to have such an unattractive looking person 
about his premises; it would injure his business reputation. 

If the applicant is a girl, she is judged by the same 
principles that govern in the case of a young man. If she 
applies for a position with rips and rents in her coat, sev- 
eral buttons missing from her shoes, holes in her gloves, 
a dark line showing above the edge of her collar, her hair 
unkempt,—in fact, with any evidence of slackness or slip- 
shodness about her,—she will not obtain the place. 

It uoes not matter how much merit or ability an appli- 
cant for a position may possess, he can not afford to be 
careless of his personal appearance. Diamonds in the 
rough, of infinitely greater value than the polished glass 
of some of those who get positions may, occasionally, be 
rejected. Applicants whose good appearance helped them 
to secure places may often be very superficial in compari- 
son with some who were rejected in their favor and may 
not have half their merit, but made a good appearance 
when applying for a place, and, having secured it, they 
may keep it, though not possessing half the ability of the 
boy or girl who was turned away. 

A pebble at the fountain head may change the course of 
a river; so a first unfavorable impression, produced, per- 
haps, by a soiled collar, a torn glove, muddy boots, frowsy 
hair, or uncared-for finger nails, has turned many a boy 
and girl downward who would otherwise have gone up- 
ward. They may not have dreamed that they were judged 
and condemned solely by their appearance. Perhaps no 
one ever told them how much depended on their being 
always neat and well ‘‘groomed.’’ Perhaps no one ever 
told the boy that he would not get a situation in a decent 
place if he wore soiled linen, or unblacked shoes, or if he 
held a cigarette stump in his fingers, or kept his cap on 
when applying for it. Perhaps no one ever told the gir! 
that if she went about heedless of a rip in her sack, 
braid hanging from her skirt, buttons missing from her 
shoes, or with her collar soiled and crumpled, no one 
would want her in a store or office. 

But it makes no difference to an employer whether 
applicants for positions have been taught that a good 
appearance is their best testimonial or not; it does not 
matter how honest or capable they may be, how good 
their intentions or how praiseworthy their ambition, he 
judges them as the world judges them,—largely by their 
appearance. 

In nine cases out of ten the employer—the world, —is 
right in judging the qualifications of a worker by the pains 
he takes in making his person and clothing as attractive as 
possible. Everything about a man bespeaks his character. 
He puts his personality into everything he does, no less 
than his wor There are exceptions, it is true. Some- 
times we see an untidy person, who does good work; but 
these exceptions are rare, and, for all practical purposes, 
need not be reckoned with. 

That the same rule that governs employers in America 
holds in England, as well as in all progressive countries, 
is evidenced by the ‘‘ London Drapers’ Record."’ Itsays:— 

‘* Wherever a marked personal care is exhibited for the 
cleanliness of the person and for neatness in dress, there 
is also almost always found extra carefulness as regards the 
finish of work done. Work people whose personal habits 
are slovenly produce slovenly work; those who are careful 
of their own appearance are equally careful of the looks of 
the work they turn out. And probably what is true of the 
workroom is equally true of the region behind the coun- 
ter. Is it not a fact that the smart saleswoman is usually 
rather particular about her dress, is averse to wearing 
dingy collars, frayed cuffs, and faded ties? The truth of 
the matter seems to be that extra care as regards personal 
habits and general appearance is, as a rule, indicative of 
a certain alertness of mind, which shows itself antagonistic 
to slovenliness of all kinds.”’ 

Thousands of people who have failed in life might have 
been happy and prosperous to-day had they learned early 
in life the importance of a good appearance and manner. 
Many men now on the downward path would have been 
climbing up in the world had they made a favorable im- 
pression when they first went to look for a position. They 
did not realize that some slackness in dress, some lack in 
personal cleanliness, some rudeness or disagreeable pecul- 
larity of manner condemned them before they spoke a 
word. They were given no chance to present their claims, 
to show their merit or fitness for the position, because the 
employer was so prejudiced by their appearance that he 
would not even give them a hearing. This experience was 
repeated so often that they finally became discouraged, 
imagined they had no ability, and that they were not com- 
petent to fill any position. ‘They lost grit, hope, and self- 
respect, began to dissipate, and ultimately became drifters. 

No one will ever know, no statistician or sociologist will 
ever be able to find out how large a percentage of the 
great army of the unemployed, of the denizens of the slums, 
of the might-have-beens, the paupers and the criminals 
who make up the dregs of society, have fallen to their 
present pitiable condition because of their disregard of 
appearances when they first started out for themselves. 

In this fiercely competitive age, when the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest acts with seemingly merciless rigor, no 
one can afford to be indifferent to the smallest detail of 
dress, or manner, or appearance, that will add to his 
chances of success. I am so impressed with the importance 
of this whole subject of personal appearance, with all that 
it includes, that I shall, in future numbers of SUCCESS, 
discuss its various phases as they occur to me. 
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Character-building 
through Thought 


Vlil.—Imagining Trouble Kills Health and Happiness 


HE imagination, wrongly used, is one of our worst foes, 

and imagining evil is one of the worst uses. Many 
people live in perpetual unhappiness and discomfort, 
because they imagine they are being abused, slighted, 
neglected, and talked about. They think themselves the 
target for all kinds of evil, the object of envy, jealousy, 
and ill will. The fact is, most such ideas are delusions 
and have no reality whatever, and this is a most unfortu- 
nate state of mind to get into. It kills happiness, it de- 
moralizes usefulness, it throws the mind out of harmony, 
and life itself becomes almost unbearable. Melancholia 
and suicide not infrequently result from such imaginative 
brooding over fancied wrongs. 

People who think such thoughts make themselves per- 
petually wretched by surrounding themselves with an 
atmosphere reeking with pessimism. They always wear 
black glasses, which make everything around them seem 
draped in mourning. All the music of their lives is set in 
the minor key; there is nothing cheerful or bright in their 
world. 

These people have talked poverty, failure, hard luck, 
fate, and hard times so long that their entire being is 
imbued with pessimism. The cheerful qualities of the 
mind have atrophied from neglect and disuse, while their 
pessimistic tendencies have been so overdeveloped that 
their minds can not regain a normal, healthy, cheerful 
balance. 

These people carry a gloomy, disagreeable, uncomfort- 
able influence with them wherever they go. Nobody 
likes to converse with them, because they are always tell- 
ing their stories of hard luck and misfortune. With them 
times are always hard, money scarce, and society ‘‘ going 
to the bad.’’ After a while they become pessimistic cranks, 
with morbid minds, really partially unbalanced, and peo- 
ple avoid them as they would miasmatic swamps, full of 
chills and fever. 


One Morose, Sullen Member Will Infe@ a Household 


Sometimes a whole household becomes infected by the 
presence of one morose, discontented member, and its 
peace is ruined. Such a contrary person is always out of 
harmony with his environment, has no pleasure himself, 
and, as far as he is able, prevents others from having any. 
Such states of mind not only induce disease, but they pre- 
vent benefit from ordinary curative processes. George 
C. Tenney, from experience in a sanitarium, writes:— 

‘*To help a person who is at ‘outs’ with everything and 
everybody is like trying to save a drowning man who is 
determined to drown. Some people spend most of their 
time in hunting themselves over for some new ailment, 
and when they have found it they are extremely happy. 
Immediately they hang it about their necks, where it be- 
comes an additional millstone to drag them down. Noth- 
ing does so much to obstruct the work of restoring normal 
conditions as for the individual to wage continual war with 
his situation and surroundings. Giving medicine or treat- 
ment to a person whose mind is in the turmoil of discontent 
is like pouring water into heated oil. Irritation and disturb- 
ance are the consequences. Healing is the work of divine 
power, and in the use of divinely appointed means for 
the recovery of health it is as necessary to be in harmony 
with the application of those means as though the Divine 
Master were Himself applying the means. A good and 
wise Providence is seeking to work out for us a noble 
end; and contentment means being in harmony with the 
work that is being done for us, whether that work be agree- 
able to our feelings or not.’ 

‘‘It matters not what may be the cause of the trouble in 
the anxious mind,"’ says Dr. A. J. Sanderson; ‘‘the results 
upon the body are the same. Every function is weakened, 
and, under the continual influence of a depressed state of 
mind, they degenerate. Especially is this true if any 
organ of the body is handicapped by weakness from 
any other cause. The combination of the two influences 
will soon lead to actual disease. 

‘The greatest barrier in the way of the healing process, 
especially if the malady be one that is accompanied by 
severe pain, is the mental depression that is associated 
with it and often becomes a factor of the disease. It 
stands in the way of recovery sometimes more than do the 
physical causes, and obliterates from the consciousness of 
the individual the wonderful healing power of nature, so 
essential to recovery."’ 


Personal Fault-finding Is sure to Produce Trouble 


A most injurious and unpleasant way of looking for 
trouble is fault-finding, or continual criticism of other per- 
sons. Some people are never generous, never magnani- 
mous toward others. They are stingy of their praise, 
showing always an unhealthy parsimony in their recognition 
of merit in others, and critical of their every act. 

Don't go through life looking for trouble, for faults, for 
failures, or for the crooked, the ugly, and the deformed; 
don’t see the distorted man,—see the man that God 
made. Just make up your mind firmly, at the very outset 
in life, that you will not criticise or condemn others, or 
find fault with their mistakes and shortcomings, —fault- 
finding, indulgence in sarcasm and irony, picking flaws in 
everything and everybody. Looking for things to con- 
demn instead of to praise is a very dangerous habit to 
oneself. It is like a deadly worm which gnaws at the 
heart of the rosebud or fruit, and will make your own life 
gnarled, distorted, and bitter. 

No life can be harmonious and happy after the blighting 
habits are once formed. Those who always look for 
something to condemn ruin their own characters and 
destroy their normal integrity. 

We all like sunshiny, bright, cheerful, hopeful people; 
nobody likes the grumbler, the fault-finder, the back- 
biter, or,the slanderer. The world likes Emerson, not 
Nordau; likes the man who sees longevity in his cause, 
and good'in the future, who believes the best and not the 
worst of people. Idle gossipers, serpent tongues, people 
who give vent to their tempers, only get momentary satis- 
faction, but ever afterwards they are tormented by their 
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_ or natures, and then wonder why another person 
enjoys is life and they do not. 

It is just as easy to go through life looking for the good 
and the beautiful instead of the ugly; for the noble in- 
stead of the ignoble; for the bright and cheerful instead of 
the dark and gloomy: the hopeful instead of the despair- 
ing; to see the bright side instead of the dark side. To 
set your face always toward the sunlight is just as easy as 
to see always the shadows, and it makes all the difference 
in your character between content and discontent, between 
happiness and misery, and in your life, between prosper- 
ity and adversity, between suecess and failure. 

Learn to look for the light, then. Positively refuse to 
harbor shadows and blots, and the deformed, the disfig- 
ured, the discordant. Hold to those things that give pleas- 
ure, that are helpful and inspiring, and you will change 
your whole way of looking at things, and will transform 
your character in a very short time. 

A great many people think they would be harpy if they 
were only in different circumstances, when the fact is that 
circumstances have little, if anything, to do with one’s 
temperament or disposition to enjoy the world. 

People who have lost their best friends, who have all 
their lives been apparently unfortunate, who have strug- 
led against odds and have themselves been invalids, yet 

ave borne up bravely through it all,and have been cheer- 
ful, hopeful, and inspiring to all who knew them. 

If you have been in the habit of talking down your 
business, the times, your friends, and everything, just re- 
verse the process, talk everything up, and see how soon 
your changed thought will change the atmosphere about 
you and improve your condition. 

Perfect faith is the child of optimism and harmony. 
The pessimist atmosphere is always deadly to health and 
fatal to business, as well as to morals. The balanced 
soul is never suspicious, does not expect trouble, but quite 
the reverse. He knows that health and harmony are the 
everlasting facts, that’ disease and discord are but the 
absence of the opposites, as darkness is not an entity in 
itself, only the absence of light. Get yourself in balance, 
and life will look and be different to you. 


“ Brooding o’er ills, the irritable soul 
Creates the evils feared, and hugs its pain. 
See thou some good in every somber whole, 
And, viewing excellence, forget life’s dole 
In will the last sweet drop of joy to drain.” 





EASTER 
AGNES M. MATTHEWS 


mighty angels that did herald in, 
With joyful song, the sweet Advent of Love, 
O, let your golden voices ring anew, 
Proclaim Love's triumph to the hosts above. 


Love's triumph that throughout the ages stands, 
Love's triumph that upon this Easter morn 

Wakes in our souls a rapture that shall live, 
The glory of the centuries yet unborn. 


Love's triumph, Love, the chain omnipotent 
That bends this world of ours to that on high, 
O hark! how now upon its wondrous links 
The Strains celestial reach us from the sky. 


With spellbound ear we hear the music float 
Down through the darkness over land and sea; 
Our hearts, the angel's echo, thrilling o'er 
With that great burst of trancéd melody. 


O angels, in our dreams we oft have seen 

Your welcoming faces, in this hour draw near; 
Life’s conflict past, upon the wings of faith 

We upward mount, then mystery grows clear. 


Then fear turns pale and fades, and hope supreme 
Doth reign, while Death, transformed beneath his feet, 
Lies lily white, as joyfully we kneel, 
For Love sits smiling on the judgment seat. 











* 
One Advantage of Being Famous 


THE late Henry George happened to meet an old friend 
in the street in New York, one day, about noon. 

“Come and have luncheon with me,’ exclaimed Mr. 
George; ‘‘I want to talk with you.’ 

The friend suggested that they might go to his club, but 
Mr. George insisted upon being the host, so they went to 
an expensive restaurant near by and lunched sumptuously. 
Finally the attentive waiter laid a check on the table beside 
Mr. George. While talking earnestly he fumbled in his 
pockets and fished out a quarter. He searched again, 
but this time fruitlessly. He took out his wallet, and 
glanced into it with an expression of consternation. It 
was totally devoid of anything resembling money. 

The friend was so intent upon the conversation that he 
apparently had not noticed the very embarrassing financial 
situation, but the waiter had, and he called the attention 
of the manager to it. The latter spoke a few words, and 
the next time Mr. George turned his worried glance toward 
the spot where he thought the check was he didn't see it. 
The waiter had whisked it away. He was called to the 
table, and Mr. George made an inquiry as to the missing 
slip of paper. 

‘That's all right, Mr. George; it's been charged.” 
The manager himself bowed the gentlemen out. 

“It is worth while to be a citizen in good standing,” 
remarked Mr. George to his friend; ‘I don’t remember 


Mich. | that I was ever in that restaurant before." 
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Rufus Choate 
and the Iliad 








Someone once said to Rufus Choate 
that a certain achievement was the re- 
sult of luck. The great lawyer answered: 

“Nonsense; you might as well drop 
- Greek a gy on the ground and 

to pi the Iliad.” 


t is not dou luck that the 


Emerson Piano 


is in the homes of over 80,000 asets, 
It is no - by chance that our New Short 
Grand as so successfully won the approval 
of critics, It is because with almost sixty 
years of ape in piano making we are 
never satisfied with past achievements. Our 
whole aim is to make the best piano—the 
very best at a fair — patrons say 
we have accomplished this and they are such 
an army that — ion is at least worth 
your consideration. [Illustrated catalog and 
easy payment plan upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


BOSTON DEPT. G. CHICAGO 
120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave 


LEARN PERNIN SHORTHAND BY MAIL 








Shorthand is ae as the stepping stone to ra 
ey ay and suce in business. ¥ Why t take an interior sit 
investment Of a ie < dollars in shorthand will secure for 


yon a pod 5 ition? This is the Author’s Headquarters 
of the celebrated PERNIN over the 


writing 
—— for practical work in 8 to 12 weeks; no ng, no |- 
ion; simplest, m legi riefest. Only system su 


4 mils; success gooren Aw: 
and Diplomas at World’s Fair ’9; text-book on approval. For 
Free lesson and lets write 

RESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, DETROIT, MICH. 


OURNALISM 


uLly Practical, paying newspaper work, writing 
=< short stories, etc. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


by our su formerly managing manag of 
Me. Se 7 paechite ld West, anaging 


ta S wavaln “Write cae inustented t beotek 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
15.74 2d Nat'l Bank Bldg, Washington, D.C. 
















‘Taught by mail under the direction of the most 
su ‘ul firm of shorthand reporters in the 
— The fh teach you by mail the same system 
they rite to-day ‘or our book, ‘“ Success 
Shorthand System.” 


WALTON, JAMES & FORD, 
Suite 31, 77-79 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A GOOD POSITION 
is always open = acompetent man. His diffi 
is to wand it. We haveopenings for high grade m 
in all capacities—Executive, Technical and Clerical 
- pooket, $1,000 to $10,000 a year. Write for 
and boo! 
. APGOODS (Inc. 
Suite 509, 50D Broadway, New York. 











Boa WHY GO TO Me year 
x TO LEARN DOOK-KEEPING 


\ on I WILL MAKE A 
: Kirst-Ciass 


OF YOU 

UR — HOME in six weeks 

4 Shor RETURN MONEY! Fair enough? 
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ace testimon: 

apis! Ba Pe THIS AND WRITE, 3. HL DWI, 

Expert Accountant, Room 915 isis Brondway, New York. 










Goes with the old original Prairie 
Fate 8 incubators and Brooders. 

Government uses them exclu- 
sively. Have won 382 first prizes. Our 


free catal interests poultry rais- 
ers. Send for it. 


Pee tere Prairie State incubator Co., Homer City, Pa. | 


BE A PROOFREADER 


LEARN AT HOME. Work re 
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a case Si tells how. 
69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis. 
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free booklet, “ PRACTICAL PROO 
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Elwood .Millard Govan, Blind Student and Chess Expert 


HARRY DILLON JONES 





HE most cheerful and 

optimistic blind boy in 
the world is Elwood Millard 
Govan, a sightless student 
in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who has lately 
become prominent as an 
aspirant for intercollegiate 
honors in the chess field. 
In order to be ready for the 
chess experts of his own 
college, at the annual tour- 
nament, Govan is busily 
engaged in making a chess 
board of a unique design. 
In each square of the board 
a small hole is bored, and 
into these holes metal chess- 
men are fitted. Raised 
squares represent the black 
squares of an ordinary 
board, while the white 
squares are corresponding- 
ly depressed. The chess- 
men are merely metal disks 
pointed so that they can 
easily be slipped into the 
holes in the board, and 
grooved in such a way that, by feeling the disks, Govan 
can tell exactly which piece he is holding. These metal 
pieces are used by Govan only when playing with one of 
his relatives, or with another blind person who under- 
stands their use. When playing in a tournament with an 
opponent blessed with good sight, he uses a chess set 
especially made to fit in the grooved board, but with the 
ordinary heads to the pieces, so that the 
other player may not be puzzled by the 
moves. 

Govan is a clever chess player. Math- 
ematics is his hobby, and, as years of 
sightlessness have sharpened his mental 
faculties to a marvelous degree, he is 
much to be feared by those of the students 
who wish to win honors in the chess com- 
petition. In his leisure time he sits alone 
with his queer-looking chess board, work- 
ing out problems with the aid of the metal 
disks, smiling to himself as he brings his 
calculations to a successful issue, and 
storing up, in a memory that has been 
proved again and again to be wonderful, 
moves and combinations to be used dur- 
ing the tournaments. To those who can 
see, such work would be drudgery of the 
worst kind. To Govan, it is simply rec- 
reation. With such advantages it is pre- 
dicted that he will score heavily in the 
games, and flash as a new light on the 
intercollegiate chess firmament. 

Heis in his sophomore year at the uni- 
versity, and he is considered one of the 
brightest students in his class. During 
lectures he sits with a perforated strip of 
metal on his knee. With a stylographic 
perforator in his hand he pricks his notes 
on the paper beneath the metal strip, and 
at the close of the lecture has the gist of the 
discourse in the Braille system of dotted 
characters on the paper. In this way he treasures up 
knowledge during the lectures. When it is necessary for 
him to consult books, one of his sisters reads to him and 
he transcribes the text in characters that he can read with 
his fingers, by writing it on a Braille typewriter. In math- 
ematics he uses an octagonal slate, although most of the 
calculations he carries in his head. 

When examination time comes, he has to be questioned 
separately, for of course he can not prepare papers as the 
other students do. He is the only student in college who 
is permitted to undergo an oral examination. So far he 
has acquitted himself exceedingly well in all the branches 
he has studied. He says he may become a teacher of 
the blind when he is graduated, but thinks also that he 
will take the law course and become a lawyer with an office 
practice. It is difficult to remember the pathetic side of 
the blind student's life while talking tohim. He evidently 
does not consider that he is handicapped in the least by 
his affliction. He discusses his prospects, talks cheer- 








ELWOOD M. GOVAN, 


while taking notes at a lecture, 
by means of a perforated strip 
of metal supported by his knees 





Playing chess with his sister 





fully of his chances in life, and outlines his plans with all 
the courage and eagerness of any other college boy with 
the world before him and unlimited faith in his powers. 

The blind student has not the unsightly eyes of an 
ordinary blind person. His black eyes are full and round 
and perfectly normal, so far as appearances go, but he 
can not see an electric light if held within an inch of his 
face. He is hopelessly blind. When he was a child 
some of his companions who were working a pump handle 
brought it down on his head, knocking him senseless. He 
had concussion of the brain, a blood clot formed, and the 
optic nerve was entirely destroyed. 

As an example of the wonderful power the boy pos- 
sesses, his father demonstrated to the writer that he can 
tell the destination of a car passing the door by the mere 
sound. This was tested several times, and not once was 
the boy at fault. Three separate lines of street cars pass 
the door of the Govan home. The father stood at the 
door and watched for the color of the light of each ap- 
proaching car, and then asked Elwood which car it was. 
Without hesitation the blind boy named the destination, 
and each time he proved to be right. When asked how he 
could tell with such unerring accuracy, he explained that 
he had learned to know the difference in the sound of the 
motors of each car, and in traveling the same-road for 
several years, had become familiar with the separate 
sound of each conveyance. This may sound incredible to 
seeing persons, but Govan could not be deceived when 
the test was made. 

His mother declared that she would sooner send the 
blind boy to fetch her anything she wanted around the 
house than any other member of the family, and, on being 
asked why, made the astonishing reply: ‘‘ Because “he 
always knows where to find it.'" Sometimes he is taken 
to college by one of his sisters. He is a Philadelphia boy 





He calls on his sifter to read to him when he needs information 


and does not reside in the dormitories. More often than 
not he goes to college alone. He is guided to the car and 
knows exactly where to alight and how to find his way to 
the college grounds, down the winding pathway, and up 
the steps. If a seeing person is riding with him, and 
wishes to know where the car is, he has only to ask 
Elwood. He knows instantly at which street the car is, 
and, when it stops, can tell at which corner. 

He has another hobby besides chess,—carpentering. All 
the chairs in the Govan house are repaired by him, all the 
brooms used there are his handiwork, and he makes knife 
boxes, baskets, small articles of furniture, and toys. 


A a 


A New Prize Contest for Juniors 


S° MANY of the SUCCESS juniors have asked us to have 
some more prize contests that we have decided to agree 
to their wishes. We can not, however, spare a great deal 
of our limited space for this purpose, so 
we are going to have just one contest a 
month. But we will try to make the sub- 
ject of it so popular that it will interest 
every reader who might be interested in 
any kind of contest. We will also give 
double the number of prizes. * 





What kind of story do you like best? 











For the first new contest, our junior 
friends are invited to answer the foregoing 
question on a postal card. Write your an- 
swer in ink, using as many or as few words 
as you choose; but be sure that you write 
plainly. Postals which can not be read 
easily will not be considered. Send your 
answer so that it will reach New York 
before the twenty-fifth of April, and be 
sure to give your age and sign your name 
and address plainly. 

The names of the winners will be an- 
nounced in the junior department of the 
June issue of SUCCESS. 

Ten prizes of one dollar each will be 
given for the best ten answers to the ques- 
tion. Address, Success Junior, University 
Building, Washington Square, New York. 
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This bank has de- 
positors in 48 out 
of the 51 States 
and Territories— 

in Hawaii, the 

Philippines, 
Porto Rico, 

Cuba, Mexico, 

Canada and 

5 European 

countries. 


» BANKING 
BY MAIL 


is a very simple 
matter—and 


Perfectly Safe 











CAPITAL 
$1,000,000.00 


Frick Building, Station 2 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 









Why waste time going to a bank—or 
m because a bank is 


with us at any time of the . Weare 
the originators of “‘Banking 
and have the only perfected, practical 
system fully protected by U.8. Patents. 
. hecked ead 





1 
time you deposit or withdraw. 


MP wna Fine Bonoctta 


Send us your money. Our bank is strong. 
ws. Mail is a safe messengers 


$1.00 will open the account. Write 

y for valuable book “Steps to 

Success’’—mailed free. 

Aetaa Banking & Trust Co. 
Washington, D. C. 












The American Boy 


Biggest, Brightest, Best Boy’s Paper in the World. 
Trial: 3 months for 10c. Regular: $1.00 a year. 
Clean, iapicing stories. Games, Sports, Stamps, Photog. 


ps, - 
raphy, Science, Puzzles, Debating, How to Make Things, 
&c. Intensely practical. 100 pictures a month—400 






ayear. Boysareenthusiastic over it. You will approve it. 
Address THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
349 Majestic Buliding, Detroit, Michigan. 





OVERNMENT POSITION 


More than 15,000 a tments made last 
Chances better housands 


(held in every State), sample question: 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 

INSTITUTE, (Ine.), 18-42 Second Nat'l 

Bank Building, WASHINGTON, D.G 


You Can Make *3 to 10 


a day fitting glasses. Our 24-p. FREE EYE BOOK tells 
how. We give complete instruc’ for testing eyes, 
fitting glasses, and furnish all goods. Write for our book 
and letters from some of our successful representatives. 


JACKSONIAN OPTICAL COLLEGE, (Chartered) 
474 College Jackson, Michigan 
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Perfectly, Comfortably, 


the discovery of a Louisville man it is no longer 
y for any deaf person to carry atrumpet, a tube, or 
)id-fashioned device, for it is now possible for any 
ear perfectly by a simple invention that fits in the 
ea i cannot be detected. The honor belongs to Mr. 
George H. Wilson of Louisville, who was himself deaf, and 
urs as well as any one. He calls it Wilson’s Common 
Ear Drum, is built on the strictest scientific principles, 
yntaining no metal of any kind, and is entirely new in every 
respect. Itis so small that no one can seeit, but, neverthe- 
less, it collects all sound waves and diverts them against the 
drum head, causing you to hear perfectly. It willdo this 
n the natural ear drums are partially or entirely de- 
stroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed, or thickened. It fits 
any ear from childhood to old age, and, aside from the fact 
that it does not show, it never causes the hearer irritation, 
and can be used with comfort day or night. 
it will overcome deafness in any person, no matter howac- 
quired, whether from catarrh, scarlet fever, typhoid or brain 
fever, measles, whooping cough, gathering in the ear, shocks 
from artillery, or through accidents. It not only overcomes, 
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Deafness Overcome 
in Young and Old 


Louisville Man Originates a Simple Little De- 
vice That Instantly Restores the Hearing—Fits 


190-PAGE BOOK FREE TELLS ALL ABOUT IT. 








and Does not Show. 


but stays the of deafness and all roaring and buz- 
zing noises. It does this in a simple, sure and scientific way. 
The effect is immediate. : 

Let every person who needs this at once send to the com- 
pany for its 190-page book, which you can have free. It de- 
scribes and illustrates Wilson’s Common Sense Ear drums, 
and contains many bona fide letters from numerous users in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, India. 
These letters are from people in every station of life—clergy- 
men.physicians, lawyers, merchants, society ladies, etc.—and 
tell the truth about the benefits to be derived from the use of 
this wonderful little device ; you will find among them the 
names of people in your own town or state, and you are at 
liberty to write to any of them you wish and secure their 
opinion as to the merits of the an § scientific ear drums for 
restoring the hearing to its normal condition. 

Write to-day and it will not be long before you are again 
hearing. Address, for the free book and convincing evidence, 


| President 





jas ae Drum Co., 1622 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky., 
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STRONG YOUNG MEN TO PREPARE FOR 


Firing Locomotives on all Railroads 


Firemen Average 
required, 


hly, and become 


$65 mont! neers, averaging $125. Good health, sight 
Send stamp for particulars. 


AILWAY ASSOCIATION, Box 8, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








MUSIC LESSONS FREE, :: 


at your home. We will give, free, for 
advertising purpo: 48 music lessons 


beginners or advanced pupils on 





Cornet, Violin or Mandolin (yourexpense will only be the cost of postage 
! : _“* Wish I had known of 
tuition contract, address U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BOX 909, 1 


and guarantee success. Hundreds write: 


Piano, Fegan, anjo, Guitar, 
and the music you use, which is small). We teach by_ mail 
‘our school vefore.’’ For booklet, testimonials and FREE 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y¥ 
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CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR. 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to 
its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Scalp Diseases and Hair Falling. 
50c. and $1.00 at D: 








Se. WONDERFUL PUZZLE RING. 


Combining a neat, elegant Finger Ring with a 
perplexing and fascinating puzzle. 


MADE IN_TWO ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS. 
Niekled Sterling Silver 
50 cents, $2.00 and $3.00. 


Gold 
f $6.00 and $7.00. 
=e, DeCray & Latimer, Dept. B,3217 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia. 


We know of a profession 

A L A RY inwnicn situations are dail 
H : createdinexcess of the qual- 
ified persons, and which commands the highest salaries with no dis- 
crimination on account of sex. Weuld you like to know what it is, Write us. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. B., Philadelphia,Pa. 


Cd) PONT BE HARD UP. You can make big money 














School established 1862. Hundred 





LEARN THE ART OF TACT 


rare cocia. rox KNQUILY 
Correct Bureav 
Manner 


QUESTIONS OF ENTER- 
TAINING & ETIQUETTE 
THE SEVENTEEN 
SOCIAL WRITERS 


MOST FAMOUS 
INCLUDING 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
MRS, JOHN SHERWOOD 
RS. BURTON KINGSLAND 
ADELAIDE GORDON 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
Mrs. JOHN A. LOGAN 
ARION HARLAND 


have prepared for us a complete course of instruc- 
tion in social usage and the art of being agreeable. 
These books teach the correct thing to do, to say 
to write, to wear. A complete guide to perfec 
ease of manner. B 
Ideal for the polite education of children. 
Illustrated book describing course of instruction 
and membership privileges mailed on request. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF SELF-CULTURE 
































Dept. P-5, 156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Are you Satisfied with your knowledge and 
urses earnings? Spare moments utilized will guar- 
antee you employment at large wages. You en- 


roll, we do the rest. Employment secured for 
TRAINED students. Our graduates and dip! are re- 
cognized and endorsed everywhere by the pro- 
fession. Margaret Hazelton, Saranac Lake,N.Y., 
writes: ‘‘My patient has recovered, received $20 
per week. Gave excellent satisfaction to patient 
and Dr. Russell. Attribute my success entirely to 


By Mail 
your valuable training.”” Catalogs & testimonials free. 


. 
AMEFICAMN cer. Schost tor Nerses, 169 Dearborn Si., Chicago. 








and be your own boss by making mirrors at home; success 
guaranteed; particulars for stamp. 

MACMASTERS, - - D 125, PERU, IND. 

TELEGRAPH of operators owe their success to 

instructions received here, Situa- 

tions secured for duates. We also teach by mail. Catalog free. 

OBERLIN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Oberlin, Ohio. 








Easily learned at home. _ Booklet and 
SHORTH AND particulars free. J. 8S. ALLEN, Suite 
46 Dwight Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 
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William Edwards Huntington, 
Boston University 








YOUTH spent in grubbing out stumps and clearing the 
wild land of a Wisconsin farm in pioneer days, with 
only intermittent schooling, would not seem ideal as a 


| preparation for a college presidency, but in America such 


things happen. Just such an early life had William E. 
Huntington, the new president of Boston University. 
His father, Rev. William P. Huntington, had been a 
Unitarian home missionary in Illinois and Wisconsin, 
and his son William was born at Hillsboro, [llinois, July 
30, 1844. A few years later, the family settled on a farm 
in Dane County, Wisconsin, and the children—seven sisters 
and three brothers,—grew up in simple, rugged surround- 
ings, with plenty of hard work. Until 1864, William had 
attended school only during an occasional winter term. 
He learned the rudiments of Latin from his father, a 
graduate of Harvard, class of 1824. After one year in the 
preparatory department of Lawrence University, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, the military fever swept him out of college 
and into the Fortieth Wisconsin Infantry, in which fe 
enlisted for one hundred days. Reénlisting as first lieuten- 
ant in the Forty-ninth Wisconsin Infantry, he served until 
mustered out, in 1865. He resumed immediately his studies 
at Lawrence University, and continued there and at the 
State University, at Madison, until 1870, when he was 
graduated as valedictorian. Already he had been preach- 
ing in the Methodist Church, and a few months after 
graduation he began a theological course in Boston Uni- 
versity. He completed the three years’ course, meanwhile 
preaching at Nahant and Roslindale. After receiving the 
degree of S. T. B., he was ordained and entered fully into 
pastoral work in New England, serving churches in New- 
ton and Cambridge, and being pastor of the Tremont 
Street Church in Boston. In 1880, he went to Europe 
for a year's study of ethics, philosophy, and theology in 
the universities at Leipsic and Gottingen. The degree of 
Ph. D. was won from Boston University in 1882, and, soon 
after, Dr. Huntington took the deanship of that university. 
This responsible, dignified position he has filled with 
faithful intelligence and constant watchfulness for the 
university's welfare. Syracuse and Wesleyan Universities 
conferred the degree of S. T. D. upon him in 1903. Dr. 
Huntington's long connection with the university, and his 
solid qualities and general fitness made him the logical 
man to place at its head when a new president was needed. 


The Author of "Little Drops of Water" 


ALLEN AYRAULT GREEN 


Copyrighted by A. A. Green 





I’ Galesburg, Illinois, 
there lives an elderly 
lady whose rhythmic words 
nearly every English speak- 
ing person has recited. She 
is Mrs. Julia A. Carney, the 
author of the famous poem 
‘Little Drops of Water," 
and she is nearly eighty- 
two years old. While Mrs. 
Carney has devoted most 
of her life to writing, —pub- 
lishing a greater part of her 
widely read poems anony- 
mously,—her popularity 
rests upon the one short 
: poem, “Little Drops of 
Water,’’ as it is popularly known, or ‘‘ Little Things,” 
which, the author says, is the real title. 

A short time ago I had the pleasure of visiting Mrs. 
Carney, who lives in a small, prettily-situated house. I 
was escorted to her room and found her at a small writ- 
ing table. Something in the radiance of her pleasant 
countenance told me that I was more than welcome, and 
without hesitation I took advantage of the situation. 
Finding that she seemed pleased to converse, I directed 
a few questions concerning the writing of ‘‘ Little Drops 
of Water.”’ : 

The poem was written while Mrs. Carney was attending 
a class in phonography held in the Old Tremont ‘Temple, 
Boston, fifty-nine years ago. She wrot: it in ten minutes 
merely as an exercise in meter which 1 professor desired 
the students to practice. The next morning she made a 
few changes in it, adding a verse or two, for she enjoyed 
teaching a Sunday-school class, and thought that it might 
be well to read her verses as a poetic lesson. This she did 
on the following Sunday, and the parents of some of 
the children who heard the lines were so impressed that 
they sought a publisher for the young authoress. Several 
periodicals published the poem soon after. Thus “Little 


JULIA A. CARNEY 


Drops of Water’’ found its way to the world. 
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A Unique Court of Justice 


WILLARD P. HATCH 


Sx years ago the West Side 

criminal court and the county 
court of Denver, Colorado, were 
grinding out batches of convic- 
tions with the regularity of ma- 
chines. Children accused of petty 
misdemeanors were crowded in 
with hardened vagabonds who 
fairly reeked with moral leprosy. 
A child is an imitator,—noncha- 
lance and contempt of law appeal 
to him. In eighty per cent. of 
the cases in these Denver courts, 
the children’s parents were poor. 
The prosecuting attorney evi- 
dently placed a boyish peccadillo 
in the same category with more 
serious offenses. He raised his 
voice, and lifted his arm, and 
young and old swept down the 
short lane to meet the judicial ax. There was not much 
feeling of pity in evidence. The sentence given by the 
judge was sometimes tempered with mercy, but there was 
always a sentence. When the time of service had passed 
the child was released,—but too late. The impression- 
able wax had been stamped by evil associations, and one 
more amateur criminal was turned loose upon the world. 

About the time of which I am writing, the acting county 
judge was advanced to the bench of the supreme court of 
the state and a new man was appointed to fill his place. 
This man had never before sat as a judge over his fellow 
men. He was all heart and nerves, and his soul over- 
flowed with the milk of human kindness. He gazed 
down from the judicial bench and saw these children and 
recognized the folly of it all; then he turned to his law 
books and found a little clause which gave him an excuse 
to act, and he acted. 

To-day the state of Colorado has the best juvenile law 
in existence. It can go back of the children and hold the 
parents responsible. It says, ‘‘You have caused a new 
life to be brought upon the earth, and you must give 
that life a fairly good equipment for its struggles, or be 
held responsible to the sum of one thousand dollars, or 
be placed a year or less in jail.’’ 

This new law, which enters into the home where the 
products of that home show signs of neglect within and 
grasps the evil at its birth, best represents, I think, the 
new man called to fill the unexpired term and since re- 
elected,—the clear-thinking, gentle, forceful, unswerving, 
great-hearted judge,—the greatest man, the children say, 
yet born upon the earth. The court is the judge,—one 
and inseparable,—a clear understanding of the one throws 
light on the workings of the other. 

Ben B. Lindsey is just thirty-three years old, about five 
feet, seven inches tall, and one hundred and forty pounds 
in weight,—yet I have seen a two-hundred-pound ward 
heeler quiver under a glance from his dark-brown eyes. 
With him all is kindness, and he loves the right. One 
prominent school principal was heard to exclaim, ‘‘I love 
that man; one can-almost see the halo about his head.”’ 
Yet at police headquarters you will hear a different story, 
for it was he who took a street Arab as his guide, found 
gambling dens wide open to children, and wine rooms 
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catering to girls of thirteen years, and who went home | 


sick at heart, and shortly after startled the police board 
with a most bitter denunciation, aroused the press, and, 


finally, closed every gambling room and wine cellar in the | 


city. While the police beard as a body dislikes him, there 
is one policeman whosits silent throughit all. Hisdaugh- 
ter was one of those started on the path to better woman- 
hood by this judge, and he makes a mental reservation in 
his favor. 

Every other Saturday throughout the year, the follow- 
ing notice is placarded on the bulletin of the county 
court :-— . 





JUVENILE COURT: 
NO OTHER BUSINESS TRANSACTED 











The judge of the county court is also judge of the juve- 
nile court, although the two courts are in other ways com- 
pletely separated. 

On these Saturdays, the long courtroom is packed with 
boys ranging from six to eighteen years of age,—boys in 
tagged clothes, many of them, but all with clean faces, for 
they all must pass through the rain-baths in the basement 
of the courthouse before coming to the judge. Scattered 
through the crowd are parents with tearful youngsters 
who have not yet come up for trial and who look ques- 
tioningly at the cheerful faces of those who know the 
judge and are out on probation. 

““Why did I work to get a legal distinction between the 
trial of children of sixteen and under and that of older 
men?’’ said Judge Lindsey.—‘‘ Because there is no such 
thing as a criminal under the age of sixteen. The laws of 
this state did not admit a boy to hold property or to vote 
until the age of twenty-one, claiming that age as the lowest 
limit of discretion, yet they would take the same imma- 
ture man and visit on him all the penalties attached to 
mature criminals. A boy under sixteen has not yet placed 
himself in the world,—his ideas of right and wrong are as 
yet unformed,—he is always amenable to correct treat- 
ment, and, unless completely overwhelmed by heredity or 
environment, will come out right if taken in time. Itis‘a 
shame to stigmatize a lad as a criminal, or to hound him 
with threats of jails. A jail is the worst possible place for 
an unformed mind.’ 

The theories of Judge Lindsey have been vindicated by 
Practice. The probation idea is yet a new one, but it has 
already proved itself to be effective. It sentences the 
Juvenile delinquents to a reformatory, and then suspends 
Sentence on the good behavior of the accused. The judges 
of conduct are the probation officers attached to the court. 

young truant or ‘‘swiper’’ is brought face to face with 
the power of the law, he appreciates what it means should 
Such a juggernaut be compelled to act,he realizes that the 
Judge is a friend instead of a bugaboo, and it is only in 
One case out of a hundred that he fails to respond to the 
test. He may backslide occasionally, but the prodding 
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An ideal spring and summer resort in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
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ing, fishing. A handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, 
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At all Leading Confectioners and Dealers 


If not for sale in your 
town we will send a 4- 
pound family tin for 
$1.60, or alarge sample 
for 10 cents in stamps 
or silver. 


Lamont Corliss & Co, 


Importers and Sole 
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Just as a man likes. 
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fit in every spot—bind no- 
where—let you stretch— 
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hand of the probation officer and the great heart of the 


, judge boost him along until he takes his place as an under- 
| standing factor in good citizenship. 
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Promptly at half-past nine ‘‘Uncle’’ John Murray, the 
bailiff, proclaims the day's session begun. The attorney 
who handles the cases for the people calls out for all the 
boys whose names begin with A, B, or C, and who are 
on the court's probation list, to come forward. There is 
an immediate rush to the front. Boys crowd up to the 
platform on which the judge sits, lean over his chair, and 
press against his knees, while the visitors who line the 
walls wonder what secret of magnetism the judge pos- 
sesses. So the children crowd around their friend and 
adviser until the alphabet is exhausted. Each boy at- 
tending school has presented a written report upon his 
conduct and scholarship sent by his teacher, while each 
boy who works has brought a printed blank, filled out 
according to his progress, from his e mployer. It is amus- 
ing to watch the expressions on the faces of those who 
know that they have good reports: their eyes twinkle, 
their faces expand in wide-open grins, and they take their 
praise and the injunction to do even better next time with 
a merited pride. Then the woe-begone faces of those who 
are marked only fair add a ludicrous contrast, until sud- 
denly it flashes over the onlooker what all this means, 
and with it is a realization of the wonderful work of the 
judge who is accomplishing such phenomenal results. 
Then the visitors are prepared to hear the whispered 
things of the inner workings of the court. They learn 
for the first time of the unostentatious visits to jails. They 
find out about the hours spent in their cells with boys who 
have not yet come up for trial. 
money, of presents of wheels, of positions given at the re- 
quest of this man who does so much good and so mod- 
estly. If they should chance to meet the night watchman, 
he will tell of seeing Judge Lindsey ey the building 
at midnight, tired and worn out. They learn that the 
judge’s private chambers are always open to children, 
even when some of the biggest lawyers in the city are re- 
fused admittance. 

When the reports have all been read and their import 
marked down on a list by a probation officer, the trial of 
new cases begins. By the new juvenile law a probation 
officer as well as an attorney can handle the juvenile cases. 
The trial has started, and all witnesses, together with the 
plaintiffs and the defendant or defendants, are close around 
the judge—it is a principle of the judge’s to have people 
close to him,—and are all swornin. ‘The attorney's work 
is a sinecure. The judge examines, listens, and cross- 
examines. Surprise is plainly marked on the faces of those 
who listen. The defendant—should he be defiant, tearful, 
obstinate, or a veritable youthful Baron Munchausen,— 
gradually melts and softens, for the spell of the judge is 
weaving around him, and the attitude of all the court 
officials is kind. He looks at his. parents, who have 
sometimes been his worst persecutors, then gazes into the 
brown eyes, and the stream of confession begins. The 
boy has recognized, as children and dogs are said to do, 
that he is with a friend, and he shocks'the listeners, many 
times, by the tales. of wickedness that come tumbling out 
in his haste to relieve himself of the burden and to confide 
in some one who understands. I have seen mothers look 
at their sons with new eyes. I have seen them break down 
and cry, because they have never before understood the 
trouble in their children’s hearts, or the te mptations that 
have beset them. Nothing surprises the judge. There is no 
crime in the calendar of crimes of which he has not heard. 
He is not shocked. He sees far beyond the present fault. 
He thinks of long lines of criminal parents. He knows 
the effect of environment and he grips the heartstrings of 
these youthful offenders who are far from hardened in evil 
ways. 
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Hard Road 


Samuel Barrett's 
pluck and_persever- 


y 
B ance, Samuel Barrett, 
a young colored man born 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
twenty-three years ago, has 
finished a college course 
that took him into several 
States, as poverty drove him 
from one school to another. 
He had to leave the Hal- 
ifax public schools very 
early to earn his living asa 
lawyer's clerk. His enter- 
prise tempted him to get 
into a wider field and he 
came to the United States, 
but traveling expenses had 
to be provided en route by selling books and patent medi- 
cines. Thus he reached Boston in three weeks, and 
tape experience that showed him a sure means of liveli- 

ood which has many a time pulled him through emergen- 
cies. In Boston the public library attracted him in leisure 
hours, and one book ‘‘ Pushing to the Front,'’ he says, had 
more to do with his ambition and struggle for an educa- 
tion than any other. 

One year's tuition in a school at West Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, was secured, and then lack of funds made a 
change necessary. Andover Academy was next tried, 
and the same reason necessitated another move, this time 
to Lincoln University, Chester, Pennsylvania. ‘Two years 
work there proved pleasant and profitable. ‘In his sopho- 
more year he won a gold medal with an oration on 
‘*Heroism Concealed.’’, The last year was at Hiram 
College, Ohio, where, last om he secured the coveted 
degree. Now he intends studying law. For several years 
Mr. Barrett's vacations were spent in securing subscrip- 
fions to SUCCEsS which he found to be the most profit- 
able canvassing. In this work he traveled and won many 
friends, and both the work and his hardly-won educa- 
tional experience have given him great confidence in a 
useful and happy future. 
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‘*The visit of Mr. Lynch to London at this time recalls 
the donmot which we lately heard perpetrated. Some 
one asked one of his mrerwe if he had read ‘ The Path 
of Empire,’ by George Lynch. 

‘He replied, ‘No, but I rode on it. 
¥ork to St. Louis." W. J. Lynch, G. F 
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Not Others 
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e Beginnings of Paper Manufacturing 


The Story of Zenas Crane's Efforts to further an Industry 
in the Days when Rags for Paper Had to 
Be Cut by Hand on a Scythe 


PAUL WILLIS 


ESTERN Massachusetts is to-day one of the most 

widely known and most important paper-making 
centers in the United States. In Berkshire County alone, 
which covers but a small portion of this region, there are 
twenty-five mills with an annual product valued at nearly 
four million dollars, and two of these establishments 
have the largest contracts in the world for the paper 
required for national currency. 

Nevertheless, a little over a hundred years ago, when 
Zenas Crane, a young paper maker of Worcester, started 
westward to prospect for a sight on which to build up a 
business for himself, there was not a single mill in the 
whole territory lying between the Connecticut and Hud- 
son Rivers. The rapid streams and waterfalls of Berk- 
shire dashed idly down the hillsides, and were counted 
only as so much waste space by the farmers and villagers, 
not yet awakened to manufacturing enterprise. The 
youthful prospector, however, wishing to avoid compe- 
tition with the three mills in the eastern part of the state, 
and realizing the value of absolute purity of water, pushed 
his way through the wilderness beyond Springfield and 
across the Hoosac Mountains, finding at length in the little 
village of Dalton the pure and rapid water power he had 
been seeking. 


The Establishment of a Factory Was Considered Dangerous 


Zenas Crane spent his first night in Berkshire at a little 
wayside inn, within a stone's throw of where the handsome 
residences and thriving mills of his descendants now stand, 
and almost on the identical spot where his grandson, for- 
merly governor of Massachusetts, superintends the vast 
machinery of the famous mill where all the paper for 
United States money is manufactured. But the pioneer, 
weary from the long journey on horseback, and without 
any capital, save brains and an independent spirit, could 
scarcely have prophesied the proportions to which the 
seed he was about to plant would grow. In fact, it was 
not until two years later that the money was raised and 
partners secured with which to start a little one-vat mill. 

At the time, the establishment of a manufactory in any 
part of America was considered a bold and dangerous 
experiment, and hailed by press and people as a patriotic 
act. Skilled workmen were rare, and it was more difficult 
to reach a market a few miles distant than it now is to 
encircle the globe. There were only a few paper mills, 
and these were obliged to shut down frequently for lack 
of operators or of raw material. There was no systematic 
method of collecting rags, and much of the product of the 
mills was carted about the country and exchanged for 
rags and a little money. While the colonies were under 
English rule it was the policy to repress colonial manufac- 
tures. The few that grew up were forced to their full 
capacity during the Revolutionary War, and threatened 
with extinction when the peace of 1783 permitted the 
importation of foreign goods, thus limiting by competition 
the sale of domestic manufactures. 


It Took Three Months then to Do a Day's Work 


At the close of the Revolution, the Crane family, whose 
ancestors had come over from England in 1648, were 
living in Milton, Massachusetts, on the banks of the 
Pumkapoag Brook, just above its union with the Nepon- 
set River, where stood the first paper mill that was built 
in New England. Milton numbered among its inhabitants 
many of the wealthiest families in the commonwealth, but 
the Cranes were in humble circumstances, and it was 
only natural that at least two of Stephen Crane's five sons 
who grew up in the shadow of an interesting manufacture 
should be influenced by it in the selection of their trade. 
The pay for a lay boy in those days was sixty cents a week 
with board. Thankful for even so small an addition to the 
family income, the Cranes sent their oldest son Stephen to 
the mill at Milton at an early age. A few years later, the 
young man, having served his apprenticeship, started him- 
self in business at Newton Lower Falls, and sent for his 
brother Zenas, who was eleven years his junior, to learn 
from him the rudiments of the business. Desiring to gain 
a more thorough knowledge of the art, Zenas afterwards 
worked in the mill of General Burbank in Worcester, then 
the largest mill in the country. It contained two vats, and 
the rags were cut by hand on a scythe, three months’ 
time being required from their reception to the placing of 
paper on the market. The mill had been originally built 
to supply paper for the ‘‘Spy,’’ a journal edited by the 
patriot Isaiah Thomas, whose editorial eloquence was 
frequently curtailed by the reduced size of the sheet when 
the manufacturer was unable to secure sufficient rags. In 
this establishment, at something less than three dollars a 
week, the future pioneer of all the vast paper-making busi- 
ness of Western Massachusetts toiled forseveral years. But 
if he did not accumulate capital Zenas Crane received at 
the hands of his superintendent a discipline and thorough- 
ness which stood him in good stead throughout his life, 
for General Burbank was a severe and exacting master. 
It was this dissatisfaction with anything but the best that 
later inspired Crane to raise the standard of his own prod- 
ucts above that of any of his competitors, and which still 
characterizes the work of his descendants, in the perfec- 
tion of whose’ manufactures the secret service finds a 
greater safeguard against counterfeiting than in all the 
intricacies of designers and engravers. 

It was shortly after coming of age that Zenas Crane 
became imbued with the idea of starting an independent 
venture. Although he had been able to save very little 
money, he felt that with the aid of one or two partners he 
would soon be able to defray the cost of asmall mill. A 
year later, in the summer of 1799, without confiding his 
intentions to any one, he started off on horseback to 
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American Encyclopedic Dictionary 


Nearly 100,000 sets of this famous dictionary have been sold during the last six years. It has given 
universal satisfaction, and has been endorsed by college professors, newspapers, business men, Senators, 
Governors, editors, mechanics, clergymen, in short by all classes of readers. This is so because its seven 
massive volumes contain a quarter of a million words—more than any other dictionary ever printed— 
and every word is defined carefully and comprehensively. If you are reading a sixteenth century play or 
a treatise on electricity, or a book on science or political economy, and are in doubt about the meaning of 
some rare word of technical expression, the American Encyclopedic Dictionary, at your elbow, comes 
to your assistance. Many dictionaries are higher in price, but there is none so satisfactory to the reader 
from the standpoint of valuable information. It is a kind of reference work that is indispensable to its 
owner, for it is of the greatest practical aid in reading history, science; or in following current events. 


Dictionary and Encyclopedia Combined 


It is called the ‘‘American” Encyclopedic Dictionary because it has been recently revised for 
American use by a corps of editors. This revision was so thorough as to make it practically a new work. 
The revised edition contains all the words lately invented because of recent discoveries in science. It 
has the value of a cyclopedia for it treats 50,000 subjects in an encyclopedic manner. That is, not 
only is the definition of the word given, but a complete description of the thing itself is included. For 
instance, a machine or technical process is defined, its history written, and its use outlined. There are 
3,000 encyclopedic definitions belonging to electrical science alone. Among the contributors to the work 
are such eminent men as Dr. Marcus Benjamin, of the Smithsonian Institution, and the late Professors 
Thomas H. Huxley and Richard A. Proctor. 

Ex-Judge Noah Davis says of this work: ‘‘To the qualities of a great dictionary it adds a fund of 
encyclopedic knowledge that I have never before seen in such a work.” 


Our Bargain Offer---Sent on Approval 


The set is in seven large volumes, 11% x g inches in size—bound in dark half morocco binding, 
handsome as well as durable. The work contains 5,000 pages, and thousands of illustrations aiding 
the definitions. Many of the illustrations are full page color plates. 

We have had an edition of this ideal dic- . 
tionary manufactured especially for us from 
the new plates. Thousands of sets have been 
sold at $35.00 a set, but our bargain price— 
until the edition is sold out—is $19.00 a set, a 







































saving of nearly 50 percent. Cut 
rend the coupon from this advertise- 
FREE ment, fill it in with your name 





and address and send it to us at once. We 
will send you a complete set at our expense 
for examination, and if it is satisfactory you 
may send us the first payment of $1.00 
in one week, and complete the purchase by 
paying $2.00 a month, thereafter for nine 
months. If you do not find it satisfactory 
we will take it back, and pay express charges 
both ways. A delay in sending the coupon 
means that you may loose the chance to 
securé a set at a bargain. Send it to-day. 


J. A. Hill & Company, 


93 Fifth Avenue _New York City 


press prepaid, one set 

of the American En- 

eyclopedic Dictionary 

in accordance with terms of 

your special offer. To be re- 

turned at your expense if not 
satisfactory. 



























with the boys’ shoes, it’s not how much per pair, 
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" bills will grow smaller and your boys’ feet will grow 
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Ineare | a Denutital hand. Situations for all x ng is practically It with ~ eve ll 
Special offer to write now. C. €. GAIN 


talogue fr The North-Western School tor Stamm 
Box 925, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., or 119 W. 125th St., NewYork, N.Y. 


erers, 
284.294 Metropolitan Block, - - Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Century’s Gift to Progress 


MASTERPIECES OF SCIENCE 


Condensed in Six Volumes of a Handy Size. 


A Vast Array of Scientific Facts Co-ordinated and Arranged by the 
Men Who Won Them for the World. 





The Masterpieces of Science 


6 vols. 


The Review of Reviews 


2 years. 


50 





The Triumphs of Invention, Discovery and Exploration related by 
the great scientists themselves in chapters as interesting as romance. 


A Few of the Authors and Subjects: 


A. Proctor, SIMON Vot. I. | What We Learn From the Sun— 

>. Gaones t1a0. Peoues THE SKIES AND THE EARTH | Problems of Astronomy—Rivers and 

; ; er ene Vou. Il Valleys—The Sea and Its Work— 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, INVENTION AND DISCOVERY Discovery of Electric Dynamo and 

FARADAY, ALEXANDER Motor—lInvention of Telegraph, Tele- 
unT RuMrorp, Geo. Vor. IIL 


phone, and Locomotive—Origin of 
Species—Evolution of the Horse—Co- 
lumbus Discovers America—The Grand 


nson, Cuas, Darwin, AL- 
R. WALLACE, LELAND How- 


THE NATURALIST AS INTER- 
PRETER AND SEER 








LEWIS AND CLARKE, ZEBULON VoL. IV. Caijion of Colorado—-The Sources of 
CHARLES WILKES, JOHN EXPLORERS the Mississippi, 1806—Progress of 
ise tin thee oe Vou V Medicine—Care of the Eyes—Malaria 
pray ggg Scere, a é and Certain Mosquitoes—Rules of 
ERG, P. _GEDDES, Joun HEALTH AND HEALING Health—The New Study of Children 
JAMES SULLY, FRANCIS Vot. VI. —Memory—Science and Culture—A 

, and others. MIND 


Liberal Education, Common Sense, etc. 





Shipped on Approval—Payments 50 Cents a Month if You Like Them 
nn nnn 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS MASTERPIECES OF SCIENCE 
lhe National election, to be held this year, will In this valuable work of six volumes the miracles 
th problems of world-wide importance. of modern science are explained by the master- 
\mericans will demand an intelligent discus- minds in the scientific world. The six volumes are 
the vital issues proposed in the party planks, of such a charmingly convenient size as to invite 
vill be the mission of the Review or Reviews reading. They are handsomely bound in red 
earlessly, authoritatively, and intelligently print 
1 sides of every question. In Dr. Albert Shaw’s 
ls, the timely contributed articles, in the de- 
nts giving the best of the other important 
ines of the world,—every page and every 
ion will be of current value and a necessity 
men and women who wish to keep up with 
The subscriber to this offer will get 

00 illustrations in the magazine. 


ite pnotogravure portrait or one or tne ceienrated 
scientists. ‘The work is edited Dv George iies. 
author of ‘‘Fiame, Fiectricity, ena tne Camera,’’ 
who has done his work, so that not only the col- 
lege graduate can read the books understandingly, 
but the average reader who wants to be informed 
about the scientific wonders of the times we live in 
can thoroughly enjoy every page. 


OPINIONS OF PROMINENT MEN 


he selection made by Mr. Iles seems to me admirable, 
»oks are worthy of a very wide circulation. They 

terest the old and young ; men of science and students. 
[ shall be very glad to commend them whenever I have an 


ity. FS etn , 
Former President Fohns Hopkins University 





‘* It seems to me Mr. Iles has done an excellent thing in 
making a collection of short and popular scientific articles from 


excellent judgment in the selection.”’ 


Prof. Astronomy, Fohns Hopkins University 

‘*T am sure that this popular form of putting up scientific 
matter will prove of very great benefit. Many people wish 

to know something of the facts and principles covered by 

these little works, but cannot find the time to study 

thoroughly larger and more extensive treatments.”’ 


Thoughtful people who want to give point and direction 

r reading must welcome in this compact and ordered 

chapters upon Science, several of which have 

1 each an epoch in its own department of investigation 
rpretation of the facts of Science.”’ 



















° ‘ 
vf loutll b. bitte hoi sas aa 
Ex-Pres. Amherst College your 
Aa Master- 
SAVE ONE-THIRD BY ORDERING NOW. pieces of 


Science” offer. 
Enclosed find ‘50 
centsin stamps,my 
first payment. 


made possible this literary opportunity by means of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS method 

the best standard books may be bought at the lowest price and on the easiest terms. 
yut and filling in the coupon to-day will bring you the books and the magazine at a saving 
hird. If_wpon inspection you like them, send us Soc. in stamps. and so cents a month for 
12 months, or_$6.00 cash, The books are sent to you express prepaid, and if they do not 
meet with your need, the privilege of return in five days at our expense is also yours. Write 
your name and address in full. 
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SUCCESS 


prospect for asite. Unlike his predecessors, he decided 
to build in a locality where there were no other manufac. 
turers in the field. Leaving behind him the last mill at 
Springfield, he made his way west of the Connecticut 
River into a region where paper making was as yet 
unknown. 

Whatever the dreams of the youthful pioneer, as he 
rode along, climbing hills and exploring valleys, he could 
scarcely have dared think that, without capital or encour- 
agement, he was marking the way for a group of American 
manufactories with millions of capital and millions in value 
of products. Yet, as he reached the summit of Hoosac 
Mountain and saw below him the fertile, well-watered 
valleys, the wey Soe and beyond the rolling 
green hills of Berkshire, he may have forgotten for a 
moment the limitations which at any other time would 
have bounded his ambition, and, in the presence of nature 
in all its grandeur and fulfillment, felt a sharing of uni- 
versal power, the realization of which unfetters the chains 
of circumstances and raises the imagination into the 
realms of limitless possibility. If this was the frame of 
mind in which the young man looked down from his 
lofty position on the mountain, when he reached the 
scene of his future labors in the valley below he did not 
allow his excited imagination to escape the smallest detail 
of immediate value. 


Little Attention Had Been Paid to the Importance of Water 


An inexhaustible supply of the purest water is the key- 
note to the manufacture of good paper. Little attention 
had been paid up to this time to the peculiar properties 
of water, but so important an item did not escape the 
notice of young Crane, for chemists have since pro- 
nounced the water of the branch of the Housatonic at 
Dalton a near approximation to distilled water. Pittsfield, 
a town only five miles distant, where there was equally 
good water power, a better market, and a community 
already alive to the advantages of manufacturing enter- 
prise, was not chosen for the site of the mill, as the streams 
in that locality are impregnated with injurious minerals. 
Although the population of Dalton was small, there was a 
cultured element to appreciate the undertaking; the cost 
of living was small; there were two nearby newspapers 
which could use a large proportion of the product of a 
one-vat mill; and Dalton was near the center of the 
county and only thirty-five miles from Albany, where the 
surplus product could be disposed of. 

Having ascertained these points in favor of the place, 
the young explorer selected a spot near a powerful water- 
fall, at the entrance of a picturesque valley, as the site for 
his little mill. The owner of the land, Martin Chamber- 
lin, must have been extremely doubtful of the perseverance 
of the future manufacturer, for it is recorded that he would 
only give ‘‘oral'’ permission ‘‘to build and try."" Two 
years later, however, his doubts were cast to the winds 
when, with two partners, Zenas returned and paid the sum 
asked, in full,—one hundred and ninety-four dollars. The 
deed was conveyed on Christmas Day, and six weeks later 
the following advertisement appeared in the “ Pittsfield 
Sun:""— 





« Americans! 
«Encourage Your Manufactories and They Will Improve. 
** Ladies, Save Your Rags. 


“As the subscribers have in contemplation to erect a 
paper mill in Dalton, the ensuing spring, being very bene- 
ficial to the community at large, they flatter themselves 
that they shall meet with due encouragement, and that 
every woman who has the good of her country and the in- 
terest of her family at heart will patronize them by saving 
her rags, and sending them to the manufacturers or to 
the nearest storekeeper, for which the subscribers will give 
a generous price. 

, *“*HeNRY WISWELL, 
ZeNAS CRANE, 





Joun WILLARD. 
* Worcester, Feb. 8, 1801.” 











the immense mass of literature on the subject, and has shown | 








From this quaint advertisement one may readily see that 
for raw material the paper maker was at the mercy of the 
housewife, and many and curious were the persuasions’ 
which appeared in the columns of local periodicals. Only 
one of the partners, Henry Wiswell, finally took part in the 
enterprise, which was started immediately upon the erec- 
tion of a two-story frame mill with a capacity of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five sheets daily. Zenas Crane at once 
became general superintendent and manager. It wasa 
difficult task to obtain skilled workmen,—or any, for that 
matter,—for paper makers had a habit of ‘‘tramping’’ in 
those days, seeking a job in one place for a time and then 
moving on to the next. Drinking was universal in the 
early part of the century, and frequently the enticements 
of the tavern were responsible for an imperfect product on 
the following day. The quality of the paper depended 
upon the care with which the rags were sorted, thus leav- 
ing the miller entirely dependent upon the competency of 
his help. 


The Public Was Slow in Taking to Home Industries 


From the outset Mr. Crane was on the lookout for im- 
provements in manufacture. He early introduced the use 
of chloride of lime in the bleaching of rags, and later 
added cylinder-dryers and a cylinder-making machine,— 
rude contrivances when compared to the costly Fourdinier 
inventions used in the mills of his descendants, for which 
they paved the way. Though he had received but scant 
educational advantages in the usual sense, Crane was fond 
of books and spent all his spare time in reading, not only 
of matters pertaining to his art, but also upon topics of 
general interest, and to this taste as much as anything else 
is attributed his abstention from the debaucheries common 
to the times. Although his second venture proved suc- 
cessful from the start, Mr. Crane was never exempt from 
the difficulties which strew the path of a pioneer. It was 
not until three years before his death that the Boston and 
Albany Railroad, which passes through Dalton, was opened, 
thus putting manufacturers in touch with the larger busi- 
ness centers. The prejudice of the unpatriotic public in 
favor of foreign goods was not overcome until this shrewd 
American manufacturer gratified the unreasonable taste 
by sending inferior products to market wrapped up in gaudy 
Parisian wrappers, made in Pittsfield, while he printed his 
own name only on superior paper. 
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[WING PIANOS 


Are sold direct from factory— 
and in no other way. 


HEN you buy a Wing Piano you buy at wholesale. 

You pay the actual cost of making it with only our 

small wholesale profit added. When you buy a 
piano as most people buy pianos—at retail—you pay the 
retail dealer’s store rent and other expenses; his profit, and 
the commission or salary of the agents and salesmen he 
employs. This is what you save by buying a Wing Piano 
direct from the factory. The retail profit on a piano is 
never less than $75—often it is as much as ¢200. Isn’t 2 
this worth saving? 

But in buying a piano there is something a great deal 
more important than the price to be thought of. A piano 
is a musical instrument and the one great object for which 
it is made is its tone. A perfect tone is appreciated by 
everybody—the beginner in music as well as the trained 
musician. ‘Pure and sweet; every note clear and musical; 
responsive to the lightest touch yet possessing great volume 
and power, without a trace of harshness’”—this describes 
the tone of the Wing Piano. 


Our experience of over a third of a century manufacturing pianos of the very highest quality, enables us to 
produce an instrument that cannot be improved upon in tone, workmanship, finish or durability. 











Dike 





Our plan of selling is not an experiment. It is a great success. Over 38,000 Wing Pianos have been manufac- 
tured and sold in 36 years—since 1868. We can probably refer you to purchasers right in your own ueighborhood. 


Sent on trial. We pay freight. No advance payment. 


We do not ask anyone to buy a Wing Piano merely because of what we say about it; and although we can 
refer to over 38,000 satisfied purchasers, we do not ask you to buy a Wing Piano because they recommend it. 
We will place a Wing Piano in your home if you live in any part of the United States. We will not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. We will pay the freight and other charges on the piano in advance. We will allow 























| you to kcep the piano in your home for 20 days. You will be under no obligation to buy it. If it is not 

satisfactory in any way or if for any reason you think it is not the piano you want, we will take it back at our 
: expense and without one cent of cost to you. Should you decide to buy it, then and not until then, you pay us 
~ for it. You can pay by small monthly installments if desired. We take old instruments in exchange. 
1e Our responsibility does not cease when you buy the piano. Every Wing Piano is guaranteed by us for 12 
‘ years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material. 
: Instrumental Attachment. 
: The Wing Piano contains a number of improvements and special features which are not to be found in any 
on other piano. Among them, the Instrumental Attachment by which any ordinary player can imitate perfectly the 
as tones of the mandolin, harp, guitar, zither and banjo. 
of WING ORGANS are made with the same care and sold under the same guarantee as Wing Pianos. Sent 
re on trial to any part of the United States, freight paid in advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit 
be being made. Sold on easy monthly payments. Separate Organ catalogue sent on request. 
= A Book You Need—Sent FREE. 
i A book which contains as much information about pianos as any expert possesses. It makes the selection 
nd of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish; will tell 
of you how to know good from bad. It describes the materials used ; gives pictures of all the different parts and 
_ tells how they should be made and put together. It is the only book of its kind ever published. It contains 
- 116 pages and is named “The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” We send it free to anyone 
ras wishing to buy a piano. Write for it. 
ed, 
= WING & SON, Wing Building, 362-364 W. 13th St., New York. 
= ESTABLISHED 1868, 
his 
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SUCCESS 





o tete 


You will admit there is but | We will prove there is but 


ONE supreme end to which the whole commercial 


world moves—SUCCESS. ONE determining factor—-SALESMANSHIP. 


ONE potent agency—SCIENCE. ONE method of instruction—SHELDON'S. 
ONE way to get it—CORRESPONDENCE. 


We teach you how to become a successful salesman, not how to sell anything, but how to sell everything. 

If you are already successful, we teach you how to become more successful. 

We show you how to acquire power by self-analysis, and development of the positive faculties and 
qualities, mental, moral, spiritual and Bs which begets a magnetic personality and makes for skill in the 
practice of the ART of selling all things. 

All men everywhere are seeking this power to persuade, never realizing that it lies within the diam- 
eter of their own personality, and is the result of obedience to natural laws. 

We point out the laws and awaken you to conscious exercise in harmony with their requirements, so that 
you become stronger every day. 

SUCCESS HAS BEEN WELL DEFINED AS THE 
ENNOBLING PROCESS OF SELF-MASTERY 


Our methods of instruction show you the “why” of things. We give you not theory but fact, 
something that you can get hold of and use for your development and enlargement in body, mind and soul. 

Ask us and “be no longer faithless but believing.” We cannot go into the details in this space, so we 
have prepared these two Booklets as our messengers to carry to you the Good News of this thoroughly practical 
Science which some of the busiest and most successful men in the world are now studying. 





These Booklets will be sent 
you with our compliments, 
postage paid (in plain cov- 
ers if requested.) 











It is possible for you to make the reading of these two Booklets worth thousands of dollars to you as 
others have done. 


The Lessons are neatly bound, each Lesson by itself, so that they may be easily carried and studied while 
on the road and during odd moments. WRITE TO-DAY. You had just as well try to do it yesterday 
as to do it to-morrow. To-day alone will answer. Address 


Sheldon School of Scientific Salesmanship 


930 McClurg Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Se £&9—) ee 
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TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


“This is the original School you hear so much about.” 


A Record No Other 
Correspondence School 
Has Equaled 


In the Year 1897 the founders of the Page-Davis 


School originated the system of 
advertisement writing—taught the first class ever formed— 
and placed the profession on a legitimate basis, proving that 
it could be successfully taught just as law and medicine are 


taught. (Read page 9 in our prospectus for full details.) 
In the Year 1902 the students of the Page-Davis 


School signified their entire ap- 
proval of the course of instruction by giving Edward T. Page, 
their instructor, a banquet in New York City. (Read page 
29 in our handsome prospectus for full details.) 


Early in the Year 1903 the students gave the Page- 


Davis Company a beautiful 
loving-cup as a mark of their appreciation, not only of the in- 
struction received, but of the continual interest manifested in 
their welfare by the Page-Davis Company long after their gradu- 
ation. (Read page 30 in our handsome prospectus for full details.) 


s the United States Attorney 
Later in the Year 1903 called Edward T. Page into | 


the United States Court to appear on the stand as expert, and 
give his opinion as to the instruction necessary to qualify a 
man for advertisement writing. (Read other literature sent 

He ; 8 ( EDWARD T. PAGE, Instructor 
free giving full details of the report.) 
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These four incidents in the life of this great instirution, each marking a mighty step forward in its wonderful 
progress, are, after all, only of secondary importance, compared with the individual success of the individual students. 
However, they show the ambitious man or woman that they are not experimenting or being experimented upon. 










-Davi 
FREE! To Page-Davis Students! FREE! P —~ bi ° comnnes, Peet, Not Be 
THE ONLY AUTHORITY ON ADVERTISING IN THE WORLD! I rk xf ye & % 9 h ro Pp ari age d 
Ss a t 1s more than natural to resume that the concern rele upon to 
“Advertising” : 


prove to the business world the possibilities of teaching advertising 


is sure to keep abreast in all the improvements necessary to qualify 


Given away ABSOLUTELY FREE with a full-paid-in-advance enrollment in this, ] every student. You can therefore rest assured that the Page- 
the original and most substantial institution of its kind in the world r 


The only School of Advertising in the world with a text book, and that text book Davis Company have omitted nothing that should be embodied 
being the recognized authority. 


How to Plan, Prepare, Write and Manage. 










advertising” covers the entire world of publicity. ; in their course, nor have they added anything to the course 
i “Advertising” is to the world of advertising what the Dictionary is to the English that should be left out. 
nguage. 
















a Areata eeetintinn ance Te Do you realize the full significance of 
‘A dvertising’’ comprises over 50 departments. 

“ Advertising” emabraces the experiences of these facts to you? : 
successful merchants. ‘ "We are glad to have you ask us what has the Page-Davis 
‘‘ Advertising” is printed on high grade paper Cc d h d doi d 

and bound in superior Vellum de Luxe. ompany done, what our students are doing, an 









“Advertising” is without doubt the greatest, 7 
pooltively this taest pencthealend comaiite a what we can do for you. We will answer promptly 
of its kind ever published. and completely, if you write to us for our large 
“A dvertising” is worth $100 to any ambitjous iled fr 
man or woman, but it is free to our students prospectus, male ee. 








Corner 















< off and mail it 
only. ; C) yy promptly to 
This famous work is spoken of in glowing NOTICE TO EMPLOYERS Concerns desirous of Ay Page-Davis Co., 


3 AS 
terms by the Press. engaging con:petent 46 


























In all the world of instruction, there is no Ad-writers at $25.00 to $100.00 a week are re- Chicago or New York 
offer like this, a $5 book free to Page-Davis quested to communicate with us. We have placed Please send without cost to 
students only.’ Write us about it at once. successful Ad-writers in some of the largest me handsome prospectus set- 

houses in the country. This service is gratis. 









ting forth the advantage of an 
advertising education. 


- 
Page-Davis Company 
Address Either Office: 
Suite 421-90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 01 fF "SO “eres 
Suite 421—150 Nassau St., New York City 












ned bound books for accounts are 
and expensive. Loose leaf books 
angement, rearrangement and expan- 
eysave time,for the yearly or semi-yearly 
opening of new books 
is done away with. 
They are self index- 
ing. No outside index 
is required. The 
"pape PERPETUAL 
.EDGER COMPANY'S 
Loose Lear Books 
advantage of any loose leaf book 
absolute alignment of the leaves— 
ider in which the leaves can not 
readth. Every progressive busi- 
dread Catalog 1. It explains how 
0oks to your business. 








who conducts correspondence is 
the question ‘‘ Which is the best 
There are twenty-five substantial 
the OLtver ‘Typewriter is the best 





world has pro- 
nomenally suc- 
s machine be- 
1as proven its 
right to the title, 
rd Visible Writ. ( 
business world \ 
at its adoption x 
ntity, improves 


duces expense. 


; The wide range 
lypewriter’s usefulness makes it 
systems heretofore impracticable 


pen. Catalog 2 explains the 
f superiority fully. 


rbusiness men. Sent free to you 
book. It tells you how to im- 
n office systems. How to savetime, 
money and labor. How 
to increase the effici- 
ency of youremployees 
How to decrease your 
pay roll. One hour in- 
vested in reading this 
catalogue will pay you 
large dividends during 
1904. Send to-day for 
Catalogue 35. It tells 
all about SnHaw- 
SYSTEMS. The book is concise, terse, yet 

It costs the Shaw-Walker Company 
, but they will do so gladly if you 
the coupon on the corner of this 

















The secret of 
frictionless 


‘it—of smooth running factories and 
ices—of fewer mistakes and of less over- \ 


time is System. You cannot learn too much about it. \ 


Read this page NOW. 





There was a time when any old chair would do 
tor the office. But times have 
changed and ideas of business 
comfort have changed with 
them. McCrovuvn's New 
TwentietH CENTURY ApD- 
JUSTABLE SPRING BACK 
Cuarrs have been important 
factors in the improvement. 

*«« Back-Resters”” they cal! 
them—because they give com- 
plete back rest while at work, 
thereby enabling the man at 
the desk or woman at the type- 
writer to accomplish more work 
with greater comfort. Catalog 14 describes the 
McCloud Chairs and shows the adjustment 
which fits the back, 





An Ericsson INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
shortens office work, saves actual time, saves 
confusion. To some men such a system seems a 
luxury. All who have in- 
stalled the system know 
it is an economy. Cheap 
interior phones soon get 
out of order. But the Er- 
icsson is built to last--the 
same quality and style 
used on long distancelines. 

o other concern has stud- 
ied the telephone system 
so cena , or devised 
so many special instru- 
ments and attachments to save time and bother 
in office communication. The Ericsson contains 
many features found in no other’phone. Ask 
now for Catalog 4. 





OME business men are preju- 
diced against fountain pens. 
And that same prejudice has 
kept them from knowing how 

reat a saving WATEKMAN’S 
DEAL FounTAIN Pens would 
make in their office work. Con- 
tinuous writing without dip- 
ping and blotting saves so 
much of a man’s own time— 
and the time of his stenogra- 
phers and clerks—that a pen 
pays for itself in a short time. 
ut the fountain pen must bea 
“Waterman.” Catalog 5 telle 
all about Waterman’s ‘dea: 
Fountain Pens, and of special 
pens made for modern office work. 





No office is considered complete without an 
Ep1son MimeoGrapn. In these days of com- 
mercial competition there is no surer, quicker, or 
cheaper way of quickening business than by em- 
ploying the many means offered by this valuable 

ondhinn. There is 
a place in almost 
any businesswhere 
an Edison Mimeo- 
graph will save 
time and money. 
Perhaps you see no 
= use for it in your 
°ffice. You certainly will after you read Catalog 
6 and understand what a Mimeograph will do. 
Cut out and sign the coupon on the corner of 
this advertisement, or, better still, write us a 
letter stating your business. 





Here is a cash book, that will furnish an analy- 
sis of your expenses, without the use of a ledger. 
You can see ata glance the 
totals of eighteen different 
kinds of expenditures. It 
shows where you are increas- 
ing or decreasing yourexpen- 
ses. The book for household 
and personal use hds such 

rinted ‘headings as rent, 

ck clothing, cigars and 
tobacco, help, etc. For busi- 
ness purposes the headings 
are blank. Itis printed on 
ledger paper, and has 100 
pages. Catalog 42 tells more and includes a 
sample page free. 





SHAW-WALKER SECTIONAL Book CASES are 
made up of units, each a complete book case in 
itself,or an integral partof alargecaseof manysec- 
tions. Here is a sectional book case that has every 
appearance of a solid case, No matter whether 

you have 17 or 17,000 
CE books, Shaw-Walker sec- 

, tions exactly meet your 

— | matter how inaccessible 
the nook is for other fur- 
niture, the sections may be made to fit. Any 


needs, and at all times 

‘The different sizes of units 
one or all sections may be moved easily. Ask 
now for Catalog 40. 





all may be combined in 
one harmonious whole. 
Around corners, in al- 
coves, under windows, no 
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The SECRET o 
business. SUC 








A pee is more satisfactory than a 
penifit works better. The VENUSPENCIL 
not only writes like ink, but Sogies 
better. Use it where you will for billing 
manifolding, in fact for all purposes zn- 
delible writing is required, and it does 
the work of a pen, without the bother, 
blotting and dipping that ink involves. 

he Venus Pencil contains lead most 
durable, is not easily broken, and is 
more lasting and economical than any 

ncil on the market to-day. It saves 
its costin one day’s use. Send for a 
dozen of these pencils—first ask for pencil cata- 
logue No. 41. 


Every modern business office needs an Adding 
Machine, and while dozens of adding machines 
have been put on the market, perhaps none have 
been so widely introduced as the Locke Adder, 
considering the short time since it was first sold. 
There are over 7,000 
in use. The Locke 
ADDER is more than 
an adding machine; it 
adds, subtracts, mul- 
tiplies and divides, 
and itsycapacity is far 
beyond all ordinary 
requirements, being represented by the figures 
999,999,999. And withal the price of this device, 
$5.00, is within reach of everybody. The man 
who has to do with figures should ask for 
Catalog No. 30. 








File your clippings, memoranda, and manu- 
scripts. Every busy man—literary, business or 
professional—realizes the great ne- 
cessity of properly filing and classi- 
fying memoranda, clippings, data, 
etc. Any one who has spent time 
searching through a mass of papers 
for a paragraph once marked, a mis- 
placed clipping or memorandum, 
will appreciate the tremendous ad- 
vantage of having such data ar- 
ranged in order and at his fingers’ 
ends. 

The Liprary FitinGc Cainer is 
the solution of the problem of classi- 
fication. Send for Catalog 8. It gives valuable 
information that can not be acquired from any 
other source. 








ssions. 


where for thousands. 


SYSTEM, the Magazine. 
And system in business means success. 


No better way to learn sound business methods than to read 
No other way to learn system. 


Not articles alone of business achievement and general interest, but “inside” information on buying, 
1g, manufacturing, shipping, collecting, advertising, correspondence, law, banking, insurance, the 
The actual experience of men who know. Men whose advice you could not secure 


You are wronging yourself—your business—your future—if you do not send for SYSTEM. 









SYSTEM 


Edited by A. W. SHAW 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago 





Se n d only $2 00 and we will not only send you SYSTEM, but include as a premium free of any further charge 
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reminder.”’ 
linen two by five inch record cards. 


Wrap two dollars in this advertisement and send it to-day at our risk. Write 
your name plainly just the way you want it on the ‘‘Reminder.”’ 


whatever a COMPLE1E DESK and POCKET CARD SYSTEM with your name on it in gold. n> > 


th forty-seven pigeon holes,’’as one user says, and any number of note-books. Placed in your desk, it is a receptacle 
he miscellaneous matters, all the memoranda, now scattered about the office. More than that, it is a ‘‘perpetual 
It has guide cards by months and days, and a quantity of fine, heavy 
The cards are in an ingenious silk cloth cov- 
ered board box—ingenious because of a peculiar arrangement which keeps the 
to-day cards always to the front and the guide cards always in sight. On the front 
of the handsome box is your name in gold letters. 
office will soon see the great value of the Perpetual Reminder, and they 
might ‘* borrow ”’ it if it weren’t for you: name staring them in the face. 


The other fellows in the 


subscription ends you agree to return my 











Send Srerem, the magesine, for 
on approval. If I am not satisfied when the 
remittance. 


























April, 1904 
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I want you to invest your savings through me. 

It makes no difference whether you have $10, $100, or $1,000 a 
month to invest. 

I want to hear from you. 

I will guarantee to offer you nothing but sound, conservative, care- 
fully selected investments. 

The kind of investments I put my own money in. 

The kind my relatives put their money in. 

The kind my friends invest in, 

The kind that has made my Investment Department grow with 
wonderful rapidity. : 

The kind that has satisfied more than 700 clients 
who now invest their money threugh me. 

I am in a position to get the very best investments 
—the ones that pay the largest possible profit consist- 
ent with absolute safety. 

I am in a position to do so because my very ex- 
tensive advertising brings me in touch with more in- 
vestments than any other broker. 

Last year my advertising brought me proposals to 
handle more than 600 investment propositions. 

Out of the 600 I accepted eight. 

Many of the other 592 were very good but none 
were quite up to my high standard. When there is 
the slightest doubt in my mind—when I am not satis- 
fied with every single detail of a proposition—I take 
the safe course by refusing to handle it upon any terms. 

It will certainly pay you to invest your money 
through a man who uses very great care in the selec- 
tion of his investments. 

It will certainly pay you to invest your money 
through a man who is in a position where he can be 
particular. 

If you have but $10 a month you would like to 
invest safely and profitably, I want you to write to me 
and let me tell you just what I can do for you. 

I want you for a client even though you decide 
to invest but a few dollars. 


MY MOTIVE. 


My motive is a purely selfish one. 

I want to add your name to my list of well 
pleased investors. 

I know that if you invest any money through me 
you will be so pleased with the investment that the 
next time you have money to invest, ‘you will come to 
me again. 

And you will advise your friends to come to me, 

And your friends will in turn advise their friends. 

A dozen satisfied clients will send me more 
business than hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
magazine and newspaper advertising. 

If you invest a few dollars through me it 
will be a safe, profitable investment for you and 
the best kind of an advertisement for me. 

One year ago I had less than 100 clients 
in my Investment Department. 

Now I have more than 700. 
In another year I want twoorthree times 700. 
And that is the reason I want you. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED. 


IF you invest some money through me— 
even so little as $10 a month, we will get 


acquainted. send 














































INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT: 
391 North American Building, - 





Invest *10 A Month 


Where your money will work for you every 
where it will be absolutely safe and 
where it will pay you Io*% to 20% a year. 




































































Fill out, cut off, an 















You will be interested in the many secrets 
about judicious inoestments which I will 


REE BY RETURN MAIL, 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 


Philadelphia. 
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And when we get acquainted you will find out that what I offer you 
is just what I say it is. 

You will find out that you can safely invest your savings through me. 

You will find out that I will look after your money just, as carefully 
as I look after my own. 

You will find out that if you invest any money through me, it will 
earn the largest possible profit consistent with safety. , 

I am a young man. 

I expect to be in active business for the next 20 years. 

And even if I wanted to sell you something worthless, even if I 
wanted to misrepresent the value of the investments I 
offer, I could not afford to do it. 

You know, as well as I, that if the investments I 
offer are not just as represented, it would soon ruin my 
business. 

I certainly cannot afford to have my business ruined. 

I cannot afford to take even a chance. 

Just the real estate department of my business is 
worth $1,000,000. 

At least it pays me good interest on that amount. 

It took hard work, energy, enthusiasm and square 
dealing to build it up to its present size. 

Do you suppose that I would even risk injuring it 
by even trying to get you to invest $10 a month 
through any misrepresentation ? 

If I were not sure it would pay you to invest your 
money through me, I could not afford to say so. 

J put my own money intothe investments I offer you. 

So do my relatives. 

So do my friends. 

Isn’t this irrefutable proof of my faith in tle in- 
vestments which I offer you? 

Isn’t it proof that it will pay you to get in touch 
with my Investment Department? 

Will you let me send you full, interesting and 
convincing particulars ? 

Will you let me send you a hundred or more 
letters from well pleased clients who invest their money 
through me ? 

Let me show you where your idle dollars will 
safely earn from 10% to 20% a year. 







































Fill out the coupon at once, stating the 
amount of money you would like to invest 
each month, and I will tell you the best 
? way to invest it. 
oes Do not delay. 


Do it now. 


: * 
d mail this coupon to-day. 


ag | 


391 North 


bi. — American Building, | 






PHILADELPHIA. 


1 SY Send me full particulars 
is of how I can safely invest 


_ a month where 


“Syiyr ael 
bss it will pay me from 10% to 20% 
per annum. 



























°J00 to°1000 A Month 
For Active Men 


























I want an energetic representa- 
tive in every town in the United 
States. Good men can make lots of 
money working with me. I offer 
permanent, profitable, high-class em- 
Te ae 


I believe I am offering the best opportunity for you to go into 
the Real Estate Business that has ever been offered. I have built up 
one of the largest real estate businesses in the world—a business that 
it will pay you to be connected with. I back up my representatives’ 
work with an annual expenditure of more than $100,000 in strong 
aggressive advertising in all the leading publications. One man (just 
appointed) earned in a small town, $521 in commissions the first week, 
and, from the present outlook, will soon be making $1000 a month. 
If you will work earnestly and persistently I see no reason why you 
cannot do as well; in fact you will have a chance to make more money, 
as all my agents in the future will receive the direct benefit of my 
extensive and persistent advertising in making sales which are now 
made entirely through correspondence. Anyway, as no investment or 
expense of any kind is required on your part it 


COSTS YOU NOTHING 


to try. This is a wonderful chance for men who are in earnest, as I 










intend to select the most able men for general agents and, later 
on, give them exclusive control of valuable territory to manage 
and develop. Applications will be considered only from men 
who furnish two satisfactory references. Write at once for 
full particulars and don’t forget to send the names of two 
business men as references. 












fa W. M. 
OSTRANDER, 
391 North Ameri- 

can Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Send, without cost to 
me, full particulars 
about your proposition to | 

vf representatives. I refer you 

to the two following business 
men. 


Fill out, cut off, and mail this coupon 














W. M. OSTRANDER, 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT: 


391 North American Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





a, Name os 


Address ‘ icles ~iciipaijaea neem 
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SUCCESS 




















If You Want Cash 


For Your Real Estate or Business 


I Can Get It 


NO MATTER WHAT YOUR PROPERTY IS WORTH 
Or in What Town, City, State or Territory it is Located 

















F I DID not have the ability and the facilities to sell vour property, 

1 certainly could not afford to pay for this advertisement. 

Like my hundreds of other ads. that are continually appearing 
throughout the country, it is practically sure to place on my list a 
number of new properties, and I am just as sure to sell these proper- 
ties and make enough money in commissions to pay the cost of the 
ad. and make a good profit besides. 

That is why I can afford to advertise. My ability to make quick 
sales has enabled me to build up the largest real estate business 
in the world. 

Why not put your property among the number that will be 
listed and sold asa result of this ad.? For eight years I have been 
making quick sales for hundreds of people in every section of the 
country, and I am confident that I can make a quick sale for you. 

1 do not handle any of the side lines usually carried by the ordi- 
nary real estate agent. I do’ not make any money through renting, 
conveyancing, mortgages, instirance, etc. I must se// real estate— 
and lots of it—or go out of business. I can assure you I am not going 
out of business. On the contrary I expect to sell more than twice as 
many properties this year as I did during 1903. 

Eight years of the most active kind of experience, offices in prin- 
cipal cities from Boston to San Francisce, hundreds of special repre- 
sentatives, and an expenditure of over $100,000 a year in advertising 
give me better facilities for quickly selling your property 
than any other broker in existence. 

It doesn’t matter what kind of a property you have ; 
it doesn’t matter whether it is worth $100 or $100,000, or 
in what town, city, state or territory it is located, if you 
will send me a brief description, including your lowest 
cash price, I will tell you how and why I can quickly con- 
vert it into cash, and I will give you my complete 
plan for handling it, together witha letter of advice 


FREE OF CHARGE 


The information I will give you will be of great 
value to you even if you should decide not to sell. 
Write to-day and send me a brief description 
and price of the farm, residence, timberland, 
building lot, or any other kindof real estate 
you may want to sell. Use left-hand coupon. 

If you want to buy any kind of a property 
in any part of the country, tell me just 
what vou want. I believe I can fill your re- 
quirements very promply and save you 
some money at the same time. Useright- 
hand coupon. 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


391 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 








































































































































































lf You Want to SELL, Fill Out, Cut Out, 


lf You Want to BUY, Fill Out, Cut Out, 
and Mail this Coupon to me To=Day 


and Mail this Coupon to me To-Day 








W. M. OSTRANDER, 391 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. W. 





~ AL. OSTRANDER, 391 North American Bldg.. Philadelphia. 
















Please send, without cost to me,a plan for finding ver for oper: , : . 
edie ve, a plan for finding a cash buyer for my property With a view of buying, | desire information about properties which correspond 














which consists of . ; a ’ 
d Gpproximately with the following specifications 


Kind of property 








in the town or city of 
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County of..... Joe Meat aak ts : and State of. 


ult nat City or County or part of State preferred 










and which I desire to sell for $......... occ cece cues 
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The youngsters soon caught on- 

everybody learned it quickly 

and they are all saying it often. 

Say ZU ZU tothe grocer man 

and get the spiciest, snappiest 

ginger snaps you ever tasted. 
A nickel everywhere. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








